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Introduction to Volume II. 



Thin Volume in its first Section reports — and with discussion at considerable length, 
inevitable under present conditions— upon, the proposed " University of Central India " in 
Indore; and offers constructive suggestions towards the approaching University future. 

Estimates for the various undertakings recommended and planned for in the City, the 
Suburbs, and the new Industrial Town, are next outlined. Following upon these, suggestions 
are offered. with regard to Order and Methods of Procedure. From these Chapters, substantial 
Economies upon the estimates of preceding Schemes, and on more customary methods of execu-' 
tion, will be apparent. 

Beyond economies of planning, whether on ordinary methods or on fresh ones, like 
those of Drainage Gardens, and— yet more important — of House-Construction, as detailed in 
their Chapters, stress is also laid on the possibilities of Efficiency Management and Welfare 
Management, in the New Industrial Town especially. 

Most important ' of these Sections, even . in economic valuation, as well as in higher 
aspects, is that on Public Health. For here — whatever be its roughness of preliminary 
calculation — is a main feature and appeal of this Report, urging, and at but small expenditure,; 
immediate practical measures for the abatement of plague, fevers and other diseases. And it is 
here argued that the economies thus realisable exceed all these previous ones, since no longer is 
]bcb, or even tens of lacs: but now in crores, in their saving of human life, and of its productivity 
accordingly. For from disease comes public poverty; and with public health, public wealth can 
be renewed. 

Yet after all economies are made, the fact remains that City Improvement and Extension, 
especially whon so comprehensive as in this City, call for very considerable outlays, not speedily 
obtainable from existing channels. Hence future possibilities, of Civio Finance are briefly 
indicated; sinoe for lack of utilising these. City Improvement and Extension nre as yet every- 
where suffering. Among these measures, the arousal of Citizenship is fertile and full of 
promise, even in economic values and in financial return, as well as in rise of individual character 
and efficiency, and in general civilisation. .The Civic and productive values realisable through the 
renewal of Education, and in particular from tne nascent University, are also seen to be. beyond 
all customary anticipations. 

First and foremost, then, of all possible Agenda, come those of Public Health, in its imme- 
diate measures. Yet along with these is needed the arousal of the public to the desire of health, 
with active sympathy, even vigorous participation, in health measures; and this upto rivalry in the 
improvement of their old mohallas, and of the Old City accordingly. Beyond this also, to the 
building up of their Garden Suburbs, and to the development of the New Industrial Town and 
its success in all respects. Examples of this are already forthcoming, is existing groupings; 
such as those of Brahmins, Banias, Bohras and Brahmo Samnj etc. who are already taking up 
newsuburban areas, yet becoming interested in improving their town mohallas as well. Yet we 
need the Bpread of such interest far more widely, throughout the citizens, in all ages and classes, 
both sexes also. This is realisable, and even beginning; as from Boy Scouts to their elders, 
and from Ladies' Clubs to working housewives and school-girls. In short, a mobilisation of all 
citizens, akin to that which war has brought about in the countries of the West, is here needed 
for thia warfare of peace; with its cleansing and renewal of the city, its transformation of public 
health accordingly, and its increase of public and private wealth and well-being thereby. 
Hence the section on Co-operation in Citizenship, and its call to the Friends of Indore. 

Public generosities are here recognised in the past and present, and invited for various 
needs of the opening future; and indications are next outlined of the needed ( and in Europe and 
America already incipient) transformation in economic thought and in affairs, from individual 
money-getting towards Social Finance. 
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In the next section the case for Civics and City Development in Indore is stated in terms 
of City-State and Capital. The possibilities of both are seen to range beyond customary limits: 
since beyond their present generous and effective contributions to the War, there appear further 
and fuller contributions, by example and influence, to the Reconstructive Peace which is at length 
surely approaching. 

In the concluding section, essentials of this whole Report are again emphasised, and 
Agenda are suggested in outline. The brief concluding Chapter re-states that essential concep- 
tion of Civics on which are based the present proposals of Town Planning towards City Develop- 
ment, and on which their measure of success must depend, no less than on material factors. 

The Appendices include the careful ■ and detailed Mosquito Survey by Mr. M. O. T. 
Iyengar B. A. of Bengal Malaria Survey; also brief reports to Ministers on various proposals of 
these volumes: — by Prof. Stanley Jevons on the Planning of the new Industrial Town, and by 
Mr. Coventry and Principal Mann on Drainage Gardens. Their substantial agreement is 
encouraging. 

Notes, by the writer, on his few visits to Towns and Villages, and with practical 
suggestions in most cases, are also appended. Finally, the circular of the Diwali Procession 
of 1917 is here reprinted, as a final reminder that although Town-planning and City 
improvement are based on definite and reasoned proposals, and controlled by the usual considera- 
tions and resources of Municipal and State Government, there is also room, and even need, for 
other and more popular appeals towards the arousal of Citizenship, and that these may bear fruit 
in Civic service accordingly* 
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The Suggested " University of Central India" at Indore* 



Chapter I, 



Universities in India; and in Europe, 

Introductory. 

Before coming here, I had heard of the growing discussion of a University for 
Central India to be located at Indore; and now, after study of the Petition of its- 
promoters, and some experience of the intellectual as well as the material situation, I 
am convinced that the idea is both a reasonable and a realisable one. Tet this by 
no means so simply as its promoters hope. ^ 

The subject is thus one which cannot be omitted from any Town-planning £?re- 
cast; least of all by the present writer, to whom the study of Universities— past, 
present and possible — has been not only a main interest and purpose of life . since? 
student days, but has been the way by which he has come to the study of Cities 
themselves. 

Indian Universities. 

Yet after some forty-five years of inquiry and experience of Universities, 
British, French, German, American and others, it is impossible not to feel, and with^ 
even more disappointment than any previous ones, the deep inadequacy of Univer- 
sities and Colleges in India; and this despite their numbers, extraordinary alike as 
regards Institutions, Teachers and Students, and the exceptionally labcrious assiduity 
of these latter. The Indian University System arose with Missionary endeavours, 
and initiatives; it increased with State encouragement and regulation, and it has . 
been kept up by importations of variously chosen men from all the various Univer- 
sities of Britain, Scottish and English, old and new, and with utilisations of the. 
teaching and examining methods most approved in these at various periods. Ail 
this, and more, must be given credit for; and, above all, not only the willingness but 1 
the eagerness of each rising generation, each annual crop of the strictly selected 
youth of India. Yet with all this manifold succession and accumulation of endeavour 
the results are admittedly disappointing to all concerned; and these at once as 
smaller in quantity and lessproductive in quality than was expected, even by the- 
less sanguine advocates of Western Higher Education. Something, ofcourse. ha* 
been done. Notably for instance the extraordinary diffusion of English; and thia 
upto standards far exceeding the knowledge of any Western people of any language 
other than its own; so that even in the High SchooLof any small provincial town,* 
one finds boys, let alone masters, more accurate, even fluent, than one would 
often find in well-known English Schools. Yet while giving credit for all this, and 
similarly for study in History, in Physical Science, &c, one feels something unreal in 
it all; since wellnigh everywhere conscientious memorising, and strict examination 
according to the letter, have outrun, and even repressed, the appreciation of the 
spirit, and this alike as regard's language and literature, history or science. Original 
and productive minds, free and open to the many winds of the spirit and directing* 
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these anew, are indeed too rarely produced anywhere, or by any system of educa- 
tion: indeed everywhere they seem atleast as much to be survivals from formal 
instruction, or escapes from it, as products of it; but here in India things are certainly 
even worse in these respects than in Europe. For the survivals are fewer, and the 
escapes more effectually repressed. , 

The academic and graduate output, of personal and original production, has 
thus, been comparatively small in most, indeed all, departments; in Humanities, m 
Sciences and in Professions alike. The amount of original publication is thus scanty, 
even as compared with the less active of British Universities and Colleges; and still 
more ofcourse as compared with the best Continental ones; while the few writers upon, 
any subject regretfully assure us of the extreme pauoity of readers. Learned and 
Scientific Societies are too few; and this at every level, from those whose publications 
are known in Europe, to the Students' Societies and Seminars whioh are pro- 
ductive seed-beds of European intellectual work. Most conspicuous of all is the 
scarcity of Books; and this not only as manifested in, the fewness and general poverty 
of Libraries, but the yet more striking scarcity of Bookshops, especially outside 
Calcutta and Bombay. Backward though things educational are now recognised to 
have been in Britain, the smaller College towns are there less poor than are even 
great provincial capitals of India; while a ramble through the streets and shops of 
even the smallest German University town, no bigger than a first-class Indian 
village, cannot but astonish the studious Indian visitor even from Calcutta, or 
Bombay, the more since he would there find some of the booksellers busy publishers 
as well. Yet as the Indian Kailway Bookstall everywhere presents the standards 
and ideals of the London ones, why then, with so many Universities and Colleges 
to push them, are there not more Bookshops, and of educated interest? One would 
expect these,' and with their contents at least expressing the ideas of the age which 
founded most of them, that of omnivorous readers like Macaulay or Carlyle, like 
Robert Browning or John Stuart Mill. 

Hence in Indore, with its Colleges, not simply two, but at least five — for 
the Medical College, the Normal College, and the Daly College must not be 
forgotten — and with its increasing great Schools, and all their many teachers, and 
other educated men, the organisation of a good Central Library, well equipped both 
for Reading and for Reference, is urgently required, and with this the encourage- 
ment of a good Bookshop, or even a rival couple of them. To establish a University, 
or even to expect life in . Colleges, is premature, without the Library as a Central 
Power-house of the studious life, and the Bookshops of regular supply of fresh fuel 
for it. 

The ever-increasing State influence and control of Universities, as well as their 
too exclusive State Service recruitment-purpose, — which has now so much deteriora- 
ted the German Universities by a too docile loyalty, even to Empire in its worst 
manifestations, has here in India created the spirit of routine in studies; and thus of 
intellectual indifference in the mass, and of disappointment and discouragement among 
the minds naturally more active; together with a depression among those who fail at 
all stages from Matriculation onwards, whioh too often deteriorates them far below 
the levels of usefulness and character which remain open to this large class in other 
countries. In fact among the Indian Universities in their way, as among the people 
in theirs, a kind of neurasthenia seems prevalent. The "spirit of unrest", so much 
discussed of recent years, and at times so actively dealt with, but as yet only la 
material ways, is but the embittered expression of this general disappointment, the 
rebound from this neurasthenia; yeb after all a different symptom of it. 
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The core lies not through repression, however inevitable this may seem or bo 
in given oases. For this growing dissatisfaction calls for far more general treatment 
— nothing less than that of patting the Universities— and thus the whole of educa- 
tion with them— upon a fresh footing, atonce new and old. For education — . 
vitally understood and vitally practised, and whether by simplest mother or 
oldest sage — is ever the happiest of human activities; since it is nothing less than 
the realisation of something at least of the culture-heritage of humanity, and its 
transmission by age to youth, for its further development, and for application in the 
continued service and ascent of man. But the method which was so naively 
supposed, and promised, to assure all this, by mid- Victorian administrators— that 
of memorising lecture-notes and text-books for examinations — is at length being seen . 
to have been a vain imagining; and in every way h has intellectually broken down. 
Yet, as Napoleon said, "one can only destroy what one replaces"; hence the present' 
organisation of miseducation therefore continues, and must continue, until educa- 
tional methods are renewed, indeed rediscovered, as they are being, even by some o£ 
the present generation. But individual timidity and habit, official and professional 
routine, and their vested interests, their natural clinging to authority and power,, 
and above all, the general desire of facile ' success", in youth, and for it,— all these 
and more combine, to hold up the existing mis-organisation. Even the, beginnings^ 
change are thus made too slowly; still, the existence and the composition of " the* 
present Calcutta University Commission is an evidence that the battle is at length 
being joined, though its issue must still be years ahead. 

New Universities la India. 

Tae prevalent disappointment with Indian education has had previous out- 
comes, even to the founding of new Universities, and these of various types. The 
natural and proper feeling, that the distinctive tradition and culture of India needs 
fuller appreciation and development, is expressed in the wide and ardent aspirations 
and generosities whioh have founded the Hindu University of Benares. Again, the 
claims of scientific research are being in various directions recognised, and will 
increasingly be provided for in various leading Universities, and in other Institutes. 
Again, offering the antidote of health and sports to the present weariness of 
learning, one meets at times would-be promoters of further new Universities, whose 
simple panacea for all discontent and unrest I mildly caricature, by describing it as 
essentially based on the acquirement of 1200 acres, and the provision of a foot-ball. 
Hostels are pressed for, and some as far as possible to follow and set the fashion of 
the more athletic and expensive . Oxford Colleges. Administrative Palaces' and 
Examination-Halls are ofcourse not forgotten; and even Laboratories (of a past 
fashion) are on the plans; since, even in southern and midland England, its long 
satisfying Public Schools have begun to recognise the need, indeed the urgency, of 
admitting some general knowledge, some ideas, some experience, of the real world of 
nature and man around them, and thus even some physical science accordingly, into 
their essential curriculum of renaissance survivals and recent games. But it is not 
likely that suoh too simply belated treatments of the prevalent dissatisfaction, and 
its dreaded unrest, can satisfy either Eastern or Western minds, which the present 
war is surely, however slowly, awakening. 

Putting this matter still more plainly, the difficulty of all the "University 
Reform" which we have been so long seeking, is that there is as yet no clear agree- 
ment, hardly anywhere clear statement, as to what the needed changes should be. 
Hence the necessity of a very full enquiry as to these, before setting up another 
-University, even in Indore. 
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As diagnosis should preoede treatment, and City Survey, is needed before 
City Planning, so with Universities, What then of their Origins? 

Historic Origins and Developments of Universities in the West. 

Universities arose in the west from the discussion of the great problem of the 
thirteenth century, that of how to reconcile the prevailing doctrines and traditions 
of the Christian Church, with Greek thought, expressed in the recovered works of 
Aristotle. There was also the nascent quest of the sciences of physical nature, and 
their would-be practical applications, in power over nature. In Medicine the 
physicians of all faiths — Christian and non-Christian, Jewish and Moslem — had 
begun to compare not only their drugs, but their doctrines and theories. Lawyers 
wrestled for the rival claims of Civil and Canon Law. Thus each of our modern 
"Faculties" — say rather surviving Faculties — takes its academic rise from that fertile 
period. But discussion deteriorated into wrangling and sophistry; and thus, as ever, 
the books of the dead weighed down the minds of the living. 

Yet one cure for the tyranny of books is given by more books. Hence in the 
late fifteenth century, the next recovery of Greek, of Plato above all, called forth 
the University transformation, and further University foundings of the Renaissance: 
and these were also powerfully stimulated by the strifes of the Reformation, and by 
its renewed interest in the Old and New Testaments as well as in the Greek Classics; 
whilo for all studies the great invention of printing diffused reading and stimulated 
fresh authorship. But with the fixation of most Protestant bodies by that sub- 
ordination to secular powers to which Luther and Henry VIZI had committed them, 
and with the contrasted fixation of Catholic Universities by the Counter- 
Reformation, to the papal power, the life of all alike largely died out. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century however a new influence arose; 
and this, as before, from outside the existing University altogether — that of the 
"Great Encyclopedia" of Diderot, Rousseau, Voltaire "and other living minds 
of France. , 

Origins of the University of London, and of those of India. 

As part of his thorough organising and codifying work, by which he still 
rules from his grave, the great Napoleon did not forget the Encyclopedia: indeed 
from its essential aspeot to him, as a well digested summary of knowledge, he made 
his University. He thus sought to reconcile the democratic spirit of 'the Revolu- 
tion with the centralised authority of his Empire in the "University of France"; and 
in this way not only to train his needed officials, higher and humble alike, but to 
school and discipline the entire Nation to a not too unintelligent obedience. The Uni- 
versity of France was thus legally entered by every child with the learning of his 
letters; and all the teaching Institutions of the nation — primary, secondary, and higher 
alike— were viewed as the ranks of a single Education-service, and with much of 
democratic openness accordingly. Yet Imperial officialism and rigour were also 
provided for, by the introduction of the severe Examination-system of Imperial 
China. For there is no reason to doubt that this was an importation, as definitely 
and consciously Chinese, as are Tea and Silk and Porcelain themselves, or as had 
been Chinese Landscape-gardening in the previous generation in England, as Kew 
Gardens still show. 

After the bitterness of the Napoleonic wars had died away, and the ideas of 
the" French Revolution were again, working as the leaven of English liberalism, the 
University of France naturally commended itself as a model to English educational 
reformers; — whom the mingling of medieval and renaissance traditions, main- 
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tained with the utmost denominational exolusiveness, had exoluded from Oxford and 
Cambridge, then the only Universities of England. Thus was founded the Univer- 
sity of London; and hence its character until recently, and still predominantly, that 
of an examinational testing-machine, pure and simple. Thus the history of Indian 
Universities is plain. After various initiative influences, Scottish and Catholic espe- 
cially, came their present organisation, as essentially that of an importation of the 
University of London; and with* such subsequent modifications, for better and for 
worse, as an increasingly predominant staffing from older Universities, Oxford 
especially, has supplied. 

Thus in summary the present essential University machinery and working, of 
Britain and of India alike, may be summed up— despite all their many historic and 
other differences in detail, in a single term— as "pre-Germanic". 

Germanic Universities, at their Best. 

What now is the Germanic University type, with its long-recognised in tenser 
development? This has led throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, and 
largely till now; alike in quantity, in thoroughness, and in variety of learning, in personal 
and detailed research, and consequently in general influence upon the world, even tardily^ 
upon Britain itself. Summarised to the utmost, the German University is^again the 
French Encyclopedia. Fojr while, as often in history, the initiative was in France, 
the great application of it was in Germany. Practically then, the great Encyclo- 
pedia was parcelled out, but aow for re-editing, into all the studies of the University 
of Berlin, by the brothers Humboldt, who still sit sublime in marble outside the 
University portal; and in memory, not only of th*-ir respective mastery over the 
sciences and the humanities, but as expressing tbat " freedom ot teaching and free- 
dom of learning, " — without definite and authoritative curriculum— which has been 
the watchword of German Universities throughout their best days. Here then 
was their great advance upon the stereotyped and more or less fossil curricula which 
still hampered the British Universities — that of surviving medieval and renaissance 
studies, reduced for pass, even if intensified for honours, as with Classics in Oxford, 
with Mathematics in Cambridge— and maintained by monopoly in distinctions and in 
endowments, by conformity above all; and with students mote or less poorly prepar- 
ed, in obsolete schools, mostly staffed by the least ambitious graduates. Germany 
knew better than import the University of France, as later did London, add thence 
India. To her there opened — as half a century before to the French encyclopedists 
( who unhappily never became teachers )^-the whole universe of nature,, and that of 
human discourse, as henceforth open to the German student. As the Encyclopedia 
with its innumerable and apparently unrelated subjects, was too vaBt for any siugle 
mind, he was left free to choose his own study, according to his own aptitudes, put- 
poses and predilections. Alone in EuropeJ his studies were thus practically emanci- 
pated from that fixed academic rule which the renaissance tradition in its decay had 
established; and which the Napoleonic regime had intensified a huudredfold, by its 
importation and establishment of examination success as the only portal to subse- 
quent employment. * 

Thus freed from dogmatic and administrative authority, from memory-taxa- 
tion, and from eoonomic fears, how did the German study at all, much less Btudy so- 
intensively and so productively, as he since admittedly has done ? And this so as to- 
wake German the most necessary of all the great languages, throughout the nine- 
teenth century and after, for weflnigh every serious student, of wellnigh every sub- 
ject in the Encyclopaedia ? Because one can only really study, still more investigate, 
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from interest in the subject; and with this we do both. Whereas under external 
authority, or amid interna] fears, one can only cram. In that distinction, clear a* 
between the nutritive kernel of the nut and its shell, lies the historio rise of German 
Universities, and the long arrest of French, British and Indian ones. 

Germanic Universities in Deterioration. 

Of the deteriorative influences upon Berlin University from the Prussian 
State, and from the German Empire since 1871, I have had vivid evidence 
from my first contact nearly forty years ago, with the old spirit of German studies 
iu little Jena, and with its contrast in the Imperial megalomania of great Berlin. 
And in subsequent visits and studies in Germany, I have seen and felt the increas- 
ing spread of these Prussicating influences throughout Universities and Cities 
formerly free from them. But since the War all this is common knowledge; hence 
1 have dealt with the past of German learning and its world-services while sober, 
rather than since its intoxication. And what is now most important for us to note,- 
is that such potent intoxicants are not a Prussian monopoly; but that they are more 
. ox less in active distillation wherever the State over-dominates education; and hence 
«■■ ; active in London, and in -Oxford too not a little, let alone in India. Education,- like 
religion, can only be truly vital in the measure of its freedom from external autho- 
rity; since truth, like goodness, cannot be imposed from without, but can only grow 
with mind and soul within. That astronomy and mathematics live and think in a 
world of space wider than that of State enactments has always been obvious, even 
to the strictest advocates of central government; but so it is for every science, and 
for the arts; for literature, if possible even more clearly. For it is not really the 
kings who have laureated the poets: but the poets who have preserved for memory 
the deeds and personality of kings. 

Summary and Policy. 

In summary then no true University has ever been "founded", either by 
statesmen or by millionaires: they have all historically arisen from a preliminary 
growth and demand of culture in their cities; and they can be at best but watered 
and guarded by external wealth and power. This growth in Indore is beginning: 
how can we increase it \ The University is preparing; its establishment and 
endowment will come in time. What can at present here be done is to be making 
preparations for it. 



Chapter II. 



The Present University Situation, 

The present University sitnation in India is thus peculiarly dominated by the 
• survival of an essentially pre-Gerinanic examination-system; 6 rat practically discredit- 
ed, and now . intellectually also. Hence demands for improvement, indeed for 
thorough modernisation. Yet with all respect to the excellent intention, and often 
good ideas, of the would-be reformers, and with particular and real personal respect 
for the present University Commission now sitting, its published Questions— despite 
their general excellence, so far as they go— show that its range of criticism, its hope 
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of ordered knowledge, its psychology of education, and above all its outlooks towards 
the practical re-making of the opening future, are still hardly adequate for the task. 
For this is nothing less than the designing of the needed Post-Germanic University. 

Of the notable revival of French Universities since 1878, from the dissolution 
of the University of France, I shall not here speak; but fur a long time mild and 
moderate changes have been in progress in Britain. Most notably perhaps in 
Cambridge;, but also in London, and in Scotland; and since Max Muller in Oxford, 
and all towards their development, into more or less temporarily satisfactory Sub- 
Germanic Universities. New Universities, largely of this type, have also been 
established as in Manchester, etc., and above all in the tjnited States. 

Possible Improvements in India. 

Thus much improvement of Indian Universities can be effected. The present 
tyranny of Examinations will be abated. A greater range and freedom of studies 
will be promoted. Kefeearch will be encouraged, in any and every direction of 
scientific, historical, linguistic and literary detail; and still more, as regards problems 
of technological character, mechanical, chemical and electrical for choice, (as at 
Bangalore), but medical also. 

By su h useful changes and additions, this Calcutta Commission will have 
accomplished much more than have most Commissions in history, since a more or 
less possible sub-Germanic freedom of studies may result. Yet the real problem 
will not have been faced; it is doubtful if it will even have been clearly seen: yet if not, 
the improved and enlarged machinery of the coming Sub-Germanic University of 
Calcutta, and its congeners, will be found before many years to be meeting the educa- 
tional and the practical needs of Indi* little more than do the existing lecture and 
examination-bureaus, so essentially of pro-Germanic order. 

Need of a Larger Statement of the Indian Problem. 

The problem of the needed Universities for India thus requires consideration 
from larger |>oints of view, beyond those indicated by the Commission's questions. 
Many though must become our questions and their details, the main ones *are but 
three. WhAt of India and its needs ? And what of the University in general, con- 
sidered as the expression of the best and the most progressive synthesis of the 
world's thought and of its times? And all this in application to India, its tasks and 
problems? 

Practical Needs of India, and Education accordingly. 

First then, as regards India and its needs. Here opinions vary widely in detail, 
but upon the general account of India all \re agreed — that of a' predominantly 
agricultural country, in many ways poor and backward; and hence urgently needing 
improvement, of place, work and people, such as Denmark since 1864, and Ireland 
since (say) 1900,' have been achieving. This proposition may be taken as denied by 
none, but accepted by all, indeed with a certain feeling of impatience, as the reitera- 
tion of a commonplace. But its educational corollaries are not yet commonplace; 
indeed are not yet adequately recognised: for of all kinds of education it is thus 
Agricultural education which appears and claims to be fundamental, instead of clerical 
education, legal education, medical education, as heretofore, and at present. And 
first ofbourse, on practical grounds. With all respect to the activities of chemical 
and physical research, in which Indians are proving their competence, the practical 
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returns of agricultural research in India are already far greater, witness the our<- 
rent improvements of seed, of stock, and even of implements. Is it too much fore- 
stalling the coming historian of early twentieth century India to say that two of 
its most important advances as yet mny turn out to have been Pusa Wheat, and 
now the Ewing College Plough ? In face of a cultivated and educated public, 
which as yet knows and understands as little of these as can the most 
backward villages, such views must seem not only Utopian in their agricultural 
hope but utilitarian in their educational outlook. But such improvement of 
seed is a research of biological subtlety; and this improvement of tbe plough 
has not been without that alternation of keeu observation and reasoning with 
experiment and practice which is the very essence of all scientific research worth the 
name. Moreover, little though the Pusa wheat-selector, or the busy plough-maker, 
may yet have had time to think of it, there lies deep in all such concrete work as 
theirs, the essential change of philosophy now in progress — from that of the nine- 
teenth century, with its mechanical outlook, to tint of the twentieth, with its biologi- 
cal and psychological outlooks, t or to all such investigators, the world is no logger 
seen in the old simple mechanical way, which still rules in the minds of most of our 
generation, and not least among those of its governing classes, however ignorant of 
mechanical detail. For our experimental agriculturists, the needed educational 
revolution has practically taken place. In their ideas of better seed, and better 
life arising from it, with mechanism, of plough and all else, adapted to the culture of 
this, there lies not only this renewed and vital , philosophy, but its corresponding 
praotice, its moral philosophy therefore as well; and hence in principle, its education 
also, b'or now not simply the student is primarily considered, but his service of 
the people, rural first, but urban also. And the student-assistants which such 
agricultural professors and practitioners require are obviously do longer those of 
bookish memory exercises tested by examination, but those of increasingly 
skilful and intelligent practice, estimated by (results. In short here appears the 
solution of the examination difficulty, the transcending of mere examination 
by Estimation — that of the man and his work together. 

What of the graduates of such a vital school and " Faoulty " of Agriculture ? 
For the people no longer merely orderly ruling, as of taxation and police; but 
Leadership, to that " better Farming, better Business, better Living,'' of Ireland's 
most effective leader, Sir Horace Plunkett. 

Higher Educational Consequences. 

As evidence that in such investigators, whose good seed and ploughing are 
preparing more than they yet realise, we have the stuff of developed and conscious 
educational efficiency, we see that it is a lately si^j pin agriculturist who has gradually 
developed into one of the most progressive and effective educationists of the 
University of Bombay; and there are grounds for hope that his type will soon be 
mutliplied tenfold. 

Now then, for. practical application in Indore. What of its schools of 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruit-growing and Forestry? Why not thus again double 
the wealth and yield of the State, as was done in Tukoji Rao's day ? And with 
the deepest educational results accordingly. And even of this be but the day of 
small things, let us at least have Gardens, from simplest schools to highest. Tbe 
significance of my prolonged insistence upon gardens and gardening, in a preceding' 
section of this Report, will now be clearer. 
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, Similarjy Medical thought is advancing' beyond the mechanical standpoint of 
its post-mortem studies, the externalisni of its germ- theory pathology,, and towards a. 
wider and clearer view of the processes of life. Witness not only the recent change- 
of prominence, from inorganic drugs to organic serums, but the increasing comprehen- 
sion of the life-process: and this from the subtlest electro-physiology, as with Bose, 
. to the growing recovery o£tbe broad and simple practice of the ancient founders of 
Medicine— that of Regimen, and Re-education. These are the interaction of mind 
and body towards re-established health, through action and re-action with healthy 
environment. 

Again a word of practical application towards the Indbre University future* 
is here permissible. How far may the present School of Medicine be developed, as 
with a fuller co-operation of the Hospitals, and also with the various scientific 
beginnings recognised or suggested in these pages ? 

Enough now of the biological sciences and arts, in their faculties of Agricul- 
ture, Hygiene and Medicine, .and .their utilisation of the preliminary sciences, 
Mechanical, Physical and Chemical, but these as henceforth subordinate, no longer 
supreme. What now of the Social studies, the Humanities ? Are they to suffer as 
they fear ? How are they to fare at the hands of those who are primarily interest- 
ed in Culture in its old and literal meaning, in terms of the creation, here and now, 
of better crops of better life, and only secondarily in the regard and commemoration 
'of past ones ? ' 

Better than ever. For* the great heritage of the past, is now seen no longer 
in terms of venerable memories alone, to be jealously conserved in our college clois- 
ters, as alleviations and escapes from a too .mechanical, monetary, and militarist 
present world; but as the cumulation and example of all high past achievements* 
and as yielding precious seed, which again may be blended with our own, and 
this towards perfections surpassing either. 

Further Consequences. 

As the studies of Organic life, in surmounting the present Mechanical ones, 
utilise them, direct them, stimulate them anew, like better ploughs for better seed, 
so it will be with this correspondingly vital comprehension of the social prccess: 
For this is the complex, ever-repeating yet even varying struggle of man towards 
civilisation; and this not only material but increasingly spiritual; as of seed and root 
and leaf .towards flower. True, the tyrannous cram-trade in dead languages, and in 
the projection of their dead methods upon living ones, and upon sciences as well, will 
disappear: compulsory Greek, and even compulsory Latin in England, will go the way 
of Sanskrit in India. But all this not in favour of the squalid utilitarianism these 
poor pedants alone see around them, but as part of a true revival of all that is vital 
in these historic cultures. For the student will be far more vividly initiated into the 
recovered life of the past: he will be awakened to its wisdom and beauty, and first in 
his own vernacular, from noble translation, like those for English of the Old and New 
Testaments, and not through construing (or failing to construe) snippets. He will 
also learn the old tongues from song, recitation of their poetry,' active represen- 

♦ Ration of their drama. He will be told of the glorious regions, the noble and inspir- 

• ing cities of the past, and be encouraged to visit these; and so on. All this is what 
the best of the wandering students of Gerriiany were wont to do in her noble past — 
AViuckelmann, Goethe, Schliemann, for instances from the three generations pre- 
ceding the present too largely Empire-educated one. When he cannot wander, the 
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resources of all the arts will be employed, and these convergently, to, visualise be* 
fore him a completer, because more selected and concentrated, picture of the great 
. past than even its own generations knew. In practice then, while an Indian student 
at present often spends the best of twelve or fourteen years in learning English, or 
a British student a dozen in learning little Latin and less Greek, both will learn 
more, and more effectively, far more happily also, in three or four. Even the 
sacred Grammars will only die to live. At first ofcourse they must disappear; but 
in and from the wider Grammar of the Sciences, Social, Organic and Natural, all 
that is vital in them re-appears: we but correct their conventional order, of Noun 
and Verb, into the true and vital order, of activity and fixity, of life and form, of 
Kinetic and Static; as verb and noun, as creative and as product. 

The Post-Germanic University. 

We are thus rising beyond the existing Encyclopedia, and escaping alike 
from its Napoleonic memorising, and its Germanic dispersiveness; from the Ency- 
clopedia Tyrahnica of the first, and from the Encyclopedia Chaotica of the second. 
We are thus preparing the Encyclopedia Graphiea; and this as Encyclopedia Syn- 
thetics; that is with its scores, hundreds, even thousands of specialisms, now presented 
more vividly than heretofore, because now vitally as intelligible aspects, products 
and : details of Life, illustrating this in its rich and protean variety, yet no longer 
•concealing its unity, but expressing this more abundantly. 

The Post-Germanic University will thus not merely continue the analyses 
of nature and human life, into which our sub-Germanic Universities are now strug- 
gling, but this more effectively, because as parts of its Encyclopedia Vivens. The 
tree of knowledge is thus seen no longer as the dead material of intellectual timber- 
yards or practical fuel shops, with their dry sticks great or small, but again as a 
living and growing tree; with ever-increasing spread of branches, deepening and 
ramifying mileage of roots, ever more multitudinous leaves and flowers. So vast 
is the tree that no man can climb over it wholly, yet so simple that all may see the 
essentials of its vital architecture and of its mode of growth, may gather its blossoms; 
may taste the mingled sweet and bitter of its fruit, and plant its seeds within the 
garden of their own and others' lives. 

The University as Incipient in Indore. 

Of all this there »ire manifest beginnings in the educational world of Indore. 
The new High School, with its fresh and vital leadership, the new Normal School, 
and perhaps beyond all, the present introduction both of Higher and Elementary 
Schools throughout the City and State, will not only prepare a larger supply of 
students for the Colleges, but one demanding and encouraging all their best efforts 
towards the educational transition of the present and opening time. Towards 
aiding in this movement the many though as yet scattered intellectuals of Indor** 
have also their active part. At every point therefore, the University of Indor* 
may be in the making. And with this Post-Germanic University there will develop 
the Encyclopedia Civica; and this as Encyclopedia Practica; yet in no narrowly 
utilitarian spirit. 
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Chapter III. 



University Renewal, as aided by Reconstruction after War. 

Re= Housing and Civic Movements. 

Permit first an unfamiliar approach, yet practical enough, as from ordinary 
house-building, to that of Sarasvati's Temple, called in the west the University 
proper. We are still far from having solved the difficulties which delay and impede 
the housing movement. For when all is said and done, the Garden Suburb and 1 
City Movement have to confess their progress has as yet been disappointingly slow, 
even in the countries of its ^origin. For their real difficulty is not economic, but is 
a psychological one. 

The first volume of my long series of Town Planning Reports, of which the 
present is the latest, was written half a generation ago for asmall Scottish City, to 
which one of its natives, who had grown to be the most known and most generous 
of America's or the world's, millionaires, had given, in cash, with Part, Library, 
Baths fete.,' a full crore or more for its improvement. My volume was favourably, 
even warmly reviewed, indeed without exception; yet one reviewer, after his eulogy 
of the book, added — "this word for its writer. — Your improvements are admirable; 
but your public do not want them: what they want is to be let alone. It is in vain 
for you to rise before the dawn". 

Things have been moving since then; and such criticism has no longer so large 
an element of truth; yet there remains truth in it; for men's minds are still mainly 
set on other things than these old tasks of man: — those of tilling the earth, of building 
the cities. Indeed most educated men now-a-days think of themselves as beyond and 
above these homely labours. 

A Fable of the Bees. 

So for them let us adapt the old "Fable of the Bees.'' In dull weather, when 
flowers were few, and work was well-nigh stopped, there came buzzing to the bees at 
this time of depression, a solitary wasp, of genius. Said he, "Foolish bees, are you not 
tired of your dark little hives ? of your dirty old combs crowded together, and of 
your perpetual searoh oyer the fields, to gather a little food for your children t 
Look how I can use my voice and sting: be like me, and you will enjoy my 
freedom l v "But what of our old town Hive ?" asked one bee. "And of my old 
home comb mohalla" ? asked another. " And of my little cells with the 
young ones I have to take care of"? said a third. "Foolish bees ! these things 
are all out of date: do you not see how narrow are your minds, how limited 
are your horizons — merely domestic, local, provincial. How petty all of you ! — 
how ignorant of the great world I But come and buzz with me, and you shall 
all have voiceB in it, which we now call votes in it. With all our stings 
together, we shall not only defend ourselves, but conquer our enemies. Think 
then no more of hives and combs and cells; for here is the greater idea, that of 
each bee in the air, as an Individual, like me, all and all in himself, and for himself." 
"But what of the other bees?" asked a lingering conservative, hesitating to be alone. 
Said the new political genius: "Don't you see that when all the bees are in the air, 
they constitute the modern Democratic State? In this great and free Society, we are 
henceforth emancipated from aU cares of hives and homes !" So with acclamation. 
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the great Revolution was accomplished; and with much making of history there- 
after; with little of honey, though much of blood. But now, after the greatest of 
bee wars, more and more wasp-like, the survivors show signs of return from the 
glories of stinging flight, and turn towards their old-fashioned working world once 
more; to renew their broken hives, the shattered combs, and tend the neglected 
and orphaned children. 

The Reconstruction Movement. 

It is this movement which is called Reconstruction. It began for France 
after the Battle of the Marne; and steady rebuilding of ruined villages has thus, 
been in progress since the end of 1914, . By 1916 it was able to fill the Pari* 
"Exhibition of the Reconstituted City", and this although the enemy's guns were 
still within hearing of the Paris gates. To this I took back from India the essenti- 
als of the Town Planning Exhibition; and to this Reconstruction Service I hope to 
return — that of the region in which historic Cities, with their Cathedrals and their 
Universities, lie ruined and shattered, in which great industrial towns stand idle, 
robbed of their last machine, the villages destroyed to the last stone, the orchards ' 
cut down to the last tree — the garden of France, her mines and workshops, and those 
of Belgium, battered into destruction, soaked with death, black and livid with decay. 
Yet once more we shall build again these wasted places, and in some ways better 
than before. 

For men are becoming disillusioned, and this all over Europe; not in Petro- 
grad, alone, but even in Berlin, and through all towns and countries, in all 
trenches, even in some measure in all council rooms, of the ideas and activi- 
ties which have brought about this climax of destruction. So though its reconstruc- 
tive groups plan and build and till from dawn to dark, they also think; and this with 
more clearness and to more purpose than have those who brought things to this pass. 
For with all its industrial and imperial and financial greatness, they ask, what has 
been this industrial world after all? A time of digging up coals anyhow, to get up 
steam anyhow, to run machinery anyhow, to produce cheap products anyhow, to 
sell them for profit anyhow, and so achieve "success" — fcr one per thousand; and this 
estimated in money gains, and these mainly at death. So too there is disenchant- 
ment with the imperial world, with its promise of peace and pride of power, its 
victories and glories: and with the financial world, with its incalculable and crushing 
debts. Many no doubt, can still see nothing beyond the industrial progress, 
the military power, or the financial enterprise which have thus led down to 
pandemonium; and so may be for the time, as befits that destination, more mechani- 
cal, more violent, or more venal than ever; while too many others, in rebound 
from all this, waste life and usefulness in mere criticism, here radical, there socialist 
and there anarchist in character, or in the mingled confusions of all these which are 
flaming up in Petrograd, or fermenting in the unrest of Bengal. But our growing 
Reconstructive regiments will do better than all these extremes, which meet, how- 
ever hostile, upon a common ground; that of social theories and political theories 
alike outworn. But our problem of Reconstruction — the Making of the Future — 
how shall we set about that ? 

We have td reopen the coal-mines, renew the machinery and multiply the 
products like our predecessors of the industrial and liberal age; but now not merely for 
sale and personal profit, but for clothing the naked. More important still, we have 
again to till and plant the ground; but now not merely or mainly for market, but to 
ieed the hungry. Again we have to build the houses, but now no longer merely a* 
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properties, as comfort-villas or luxury-palaces; still less as speculations in rise of 
land values or on profits of jerry-building; but to bouse the homeless. We have to 
rebuild the schools; but not to pass examinations in, or provide returns for metropo- 
litan clerks to pigeon-hole; but to teach the children. That is, we have to tell them 
something of their still undestroyed and indestructible heritage of the spirit, and 
also to prepare them to help more effectively in every home, and more speedily 
also in village or city, with the reconstruction of the material heritage now lying 
destroyed. We have to do all this, as on the battle-field, with its strenuousness; and 
all this too as behind the battle-field, as in the Staff-Office, and this even upon the 
same maps; and with even fuller Civic and Regional Survey, of every material feature 
and element of the situation; yot increasingly of the other elements as well, mental,, 
moral and social. 

Reconstruction and the Universities. 

Our Reconstruct ives already largely come from the schools of learning, and 
from all their faculties. They increasingly continue their escape" from the limitations 
of these, and into that larger world of better understanding which is entered as we 
exchange our external domination by the letter of our training, to see and think in 
terms of mechanism alone, for a fuller appreciation of the spirit and of life, say rather 
of the spirit which is life and of the life which is spirit — since in this life-synthesis 
the old controversies of materialism and idealism, which seemed so insoluble, are alike 
reabsorbed', as the dual aspects of life. We shall have with us the best elements of 
the Universities of the Reconstruction-region:— from Louvain the first martyr; from 
those long-silenced, like Liege and Brussels, Ghent and Lille; from those hard- 
beleaguered like Nancy, and those threatened — above all therefore, the historic 
mother University of the West, Paris herself. From all these, and more, will 
come together some of the best minds, at once the most broadly social and ethical, 
philosophic and geographic, and the most effectively specialised, both in thought and 
in things concrete. 

But this is a renewal of the ancient University; and in its historic origins, of 
eager intercourse of minds, in co-operation of their ideas. Cleansed of the endowments, 
bribes and gags of capital, as well as of the bitterness of insurgent labour; freed too, 
from bureaucratic shackles and examination torments, as of their petty rewards and 
fears, there may and will arise the best beginnings of the University of the Future — 
now synthetio as well as analytic. And hence these allied Universities, hitherto mainly 
mingled of Pre-Germanie and Sub-Germanic elements, will definitely initiate the 
University Post-'Germanic. 

An Historic Comparison of Past and Present. 

That all this again will seem '"Utopian" to many is -ofoourse obvious. But 
such critics may consider whether it be not the fact, as the preceding historic sketch 
has but too faintly outlined, that each great renewal of Universities in history has 
arisen at times of social transition and war, comparable to the present one: e. g. the 
Renaissance and Reformation Universities, the movements of the Encyclopedia and of 
the French and the Industrial Revolutions, the University of Franoe with the Empire 
of Napoleon, and those of Modern Germany after her defeats by him? Again, the 
renewal of French Universities came as part of the recovery after the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870-71. Why then need we despair, even for those best satisfied with 
things educational as they are, or again for their most pessimistic and unconstructive 
critics, since the time of Reconstruction is- at hand? We see, indeed, already > 
many points at which it is actively beginning. 
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Chapter IV. 
Beginnings of the Post-Germanic University. 

The University Militant. 

In the Reconstruction area especially there may soon be oreated active centres 
of the needed University Militant, and with growing appeal and support throughout 
the Universities of the Allied lands. This arousal will even penetrate Germany her- 
self; and shake her proudest citadels, rise above them, drop ideas into them, more 
fully than can our airmen. And with her specialisms thus surpassed, because 
co-ordinated; with her State-philosophy over-powered because out-thought, her pride- 
illusion cured, she will increasingly be brought back to reason, and even to human 
loyalty, from her fanaticism of an imaginary Teutonic race, and its aggressive 
superiority — thus returning to her good for present evil, and good for previous good. 
The University Militant, now regional in its many centres, yet synthetic and integral 
in them all, and hence increasingly catholic and human, may thus do much towards 
reuniting the shattered unity of civilization and world-peace; since its principles lead 
not only to tolerance, but to appreciation of the best qualities of all peoples, and 
their co-operative interchange accordingly. 

Eutopia versus Utopia. 

But this prospect must remain Utopian,, in so far as we fail to plan, to design, 
and to initiate it as Eutopian. That is no longer vague everywhere and realised 
nowhere ( Ou-topia ); but definite, regional and local, and so making the best of each 
place, in actual and possible fitness and beauty ( Eu-topia ). Thus we may recover, 
and make our choice between, the contrasted meanings — and destinies — concealed 
by Sir Thomas More in the title of his immortal "Utopia''; but which too commonly 
has only the sarcastic half of its meaning understood, seldom its real and hopeful one. 

Possibilities in Indore, and Generally. 

Now Indore is also in the War, and this not merely with its soldiers; but at 
stake with India and the world, and for all it holds most dear. How may education 
here be made most of service to it, in the unending struggle for existence, yet culture 
of life, to which this War is but awaking us ? If the preceding argument be sound, 
it is the nascent University Militant that is needed; and this it is which may and 
should be established here. Not merely then another copy of the present Pre- 
Germanic University type, or of the Sub-Napoleonic examinational and bureaucratic, 
nor even that Sub-Germanic encyclopaedia of unrelated specialisms, with which 
most of our present University reformers are too easily content. For here are 
already to be found the essentials of better beginnings for this needed centre of the 
intellectual life of Central India, and also for the civic life of Indore; and these now 
need but to be brought together. 

It is a legitimate adaptation of a Sloka of the great Teacher of the West, 
to say that wherever two or three are gathered together in this spirit of Sarasvati, 
there will she be in the midst of them. Despite our recent beliefs, it is thus nob 
with money-bags and administrations, controlling and degrading teachers towards 
gramophones and students towards phonographs, with the best London-made exami- 
national computing-machines to test these, which can either found or continue any 
true University. Not even a University Commission, though this present Calcutta 
one be not only the most open and well-intentioned, but the most clearly post- 
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'Napoleonic, and the most competently Germanic, in the best sense, that has ever 
■ undertaken such a task. 

Sarasvati. 

It is such current beliefs as that in examination machinery that are spurious 
'myths, and not that of Sarasvati. For she has ever reigned, and in all times and 
lands. She was known as Pallas Athena to the Greeks; she is the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Holy Wisdom of Christianity. Under a less ancient, but also venerable , 
and enduring name, she is Alma Mater, and of all true Universities; past and possi- 
ble. The supreme passages of the whole modern prose literature of the west for our 
purpose are thus first, the " Invocation of Pallas", by tHe young Kenan in his 
pilgrimage-ecstasy upon the Acropolis of Athens; and thereafter Anatole France's 
"Reply of the Goddess", pronounced for her forty years later over Kenan's tomb. * 

But all such divine visions vanish like rain-bows, when they do not congeal into 
marble; then to be guarded with a reverence which becomes idolatrous in the disoiple, 
but mechanical in the majority; and thus sooner or later broken by the iconoclastic 
hammer, be this of modern industry or of war. The only security, and even that 
necessarily imperfect, is to be perpetually meditating out the problems of thought and 
-of action anew, in and for each generation of men; indeed for each shorter crop of 
students in their training. 

Concrete Examples: Education In War Time. 

How can this practically be done ? For a vivid example from the West, take 
the famous feat of the Polytechnic School of Paris, the foremost College of Engineers 
and Officers, and at the moment of what was the supreme historic crisis of France, — ■ 
at any rate before October 1914, — that of 1793, when fourteen hostile armies 
of the Central and Northern Powers were gathering on her Frontier, and no army 
to defend her, save ragged regiments. of volunteers, without officers almost at all. 
A mass meeting was held, of students and professors together, and the danger was 
'fully realized. The first cry of these young officer-students was ofcourse to "Go to 
the Front;" yet, as it was soon pointed out, this could only be as mere recruits, not 
yet officers at all. And at this acute psychological moment, a voice called out "Let 
us do our three years course in three months". With acclamation the meeting 
dissolved to separate studies; and after the night's vigil the professors concentrated 
their teaching, and the students their learning, as men had never done before. In 
three months, they were trained and ready for their duties at the Front; and thus 
largely was officered the most victorious of all Franco's heroic armies; while later the 
same men, at least the survivors of them, were among the most effective officers of 
the great Napoleon through his amazing years of victory. . 

Yet now we have bettered this example: our young officers — above all the most 
briliant of them, the airmen— have but six weeks training, between home life and 
the battlefield. 

Education In Peace. ' 

Turning from war to the education of peace, it is a sign of these changing, 
times that we see, increasing in the papers, advertisements of brief courses in "Corre- 
spondence Schools" of various character. Some may be merely commercial, others too 

* Renan. Souvenirs de la Jeunesne* 
' Anatole Fran off. Vera lea Temps Meillears. - 
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simply informational, like too many College text-books and lectures; but others seem 
to be more vital and psychological than are as yet most University teachings, save 
the very best. In my own Summer Meetings at Edinburgh, during the past thirty 
years and more, I have had frequent experience, of how in a single month of vivid 
teaching, among fresh and inspiring surroundings, and by a group of effectively 
specialised teachers, brought together by intellectual and international sympathies, 
and with common synthebic aims, with regional interest and social outlook, the mental 
attitude of a gathering of good students may be transformed, and even the life-purpose 
and life-efficiency of the best intensified thenceforward upon a higher level. Any who 
have known the kindred work, upon a larger scale, of the Oxford Summer Meeting (so 
largely headed and inspired by the President of the present Calcutta University 
Commission .) have also seen how such veritable intellectual "conversions* may be 
accomplished, and with what enduring results; as notably towards aiding in that 
progress of education which was widely sporadic before the War, and is now 
organising itself upon the national scale. 

But, it may be said, and truly, such students are picked and chosen ones, Yes; 
but by themselves. By their own impulse, their own thirst of ideas, like that of 
Indian Brahmacharyas of old, and again to-day. Not by measurement upon any 
Matriculation rack, stretched between the schools and the present degree courses in 
Indian Colleges; nor with these nourished upon the starvation diet of mere text- 
books, and these too often the dry dung-cakes of the cram-trade publishers. 

The Needed Curriculum and the Transition determining it, 
as from Paleotechnic to Neotechnic. 

But 'what then — I may be fairly asked, or at least should be — is to be t he- 
nature and the spirit of the curriculum, which can make our dry bones live? 

Even in the Harms worth papers, despite their constant limitation to and by 
the inadequate spiritual leadership of London, there is now continual insistence on 
the need of our waking up to technical and specialist efficiency, and of better educa- 
tion accordingly. Let me then state the conditions of this, though more generally 
than is commonly seen. 

No one any longer speaks merely of "the Stone Age" of early man. This is 
now-a-days discerned more clearly, in its two distinct and successive levels, of the Old 
and the New Stone Age— Paleolithic and Neolithic. Similarly we need now to 
distinguish our modern Industrial and Technical Age into what we are also now 
beginning to see as two phases, Old and New; and these may therefore conveniently 
be discriminated by parallel terms, as Paleotechnic and Neotechnic. In the beginn- 
ings of the Old Stone Age, man seems still but emerging from the brute; yet 
grasping the flint as tool, its spark as fire, we see him advancing to mastery of the 
henceforth lower animals in the hunt, rising to tribal groupings, and even expressing 
his strenuous life in vivid art. But in the later Neolithic age, he had reached what 
are the essentials of civilization to this day; and this not only in the varied tools of 
special arts and labours, wrought to fineness, no longer that of chipped flints, but 
that of the polished jewels of the temple and palace treasures of India. For Neoli- 
' thic man was creating agriculture, with its domesticated animals and plants; and 
with this its associated higher status of woman, its beginnings of religion. 

Now similarly in our Industrial Age (which Indians so commonly, but so 
exaggeratedly, call "Western Civilization"). We have long been living essentially in 
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its earlier — Paleotechnio — period, that of getting up coals anyhow, making money 
anyhow, and having wars anyhow; and with only utilitarian economists and liberal 
lawyers, or else imperial bureaucrats and bards, as our rival priesthoods, and with 
financiers ruling above all. But now the ending, or at least subordination, of this 
Paleotechnio phase is coming into sight. Beginnings of the Neotechnic order have 
iodeed from the first been in progress in every specialism, in every inventor's work- 
shop, in every research laboratory, with increasing polishing of their implements. But 
now, with the stress of this war of machines and processes, inventor and physical 
scientist are coming into power; with production-leaders, commerce organisers, and 
railway re-organisers, to head them, and with the thinking airman surveying wider 
outlooks beyond them all. For from his vantage-point of survey — regional, and 
therefore increasingly interpretative — he peculiarly sees the coming transforma- 
tion, of the destruction he makes to-day into the Reconstruction of to-morrow. This 
is no longer simply Neotechnic, though this in all its details; it is also Geoteohnic; 
that is Geographic: and hence every true Reconstruction is capable of being com- 
prehensively mapped, and definitely planned for. 

This planning is in progress. First in detail, of ruinous villages and 
. dilapidated towns, here and there as circumstances may render possible; but also of 
larger regions, even whole countries. Thus at the London Summer Meeting, on 
" War and Peace", organised by Prof. Gilbert Slater of Madras and myself in 1915, 
we had a masterly discourse by the first of the Belgian architects, in exile, upon the 
comprehensive Re-planning of his entire country after its cleansing from the invader; 
and upon this task the best constructive minds of that indomitable country have 
been finding occupation, hopes and solace throughout these terrible years. 

The Essential Transition in its Inner Aspects. 

Yet material construction is not all. There is an old and venerable Babylonian 
tradition, transmitted by Israel to the West, that man had once long ago a home 
and a garden given him to care for, which were the masterpiece pf the divine Geotect, 
and to which all since planned are but what their kindred garden-suburbs are to 
Paradise. The story tells how he and his wife lost home and situation together; and 
these merely through yielding to what are our common modern desires, of things 
fair to the eye and sweet to the taste, and luxuries of "intellect and culture" as well; 
and it thus is plainly and psychologically true. The adjustment of our life and 
surroundings is thus not merely Geotechnic, much less Neotechnic. It must also be 
spiritual: that is, not merely intellectual: on that point the story is clear. It needs to 
be emotionally true, and thus practically, ethically sustained, accordingly. 

We are thus compelled to the admission — one hard for the student, the man 
of pure or applied science — that the essential problem of life is not material, but 
psychical. In a word, life needs to be Eupsychic; or in a older word Religious — a 
term familiar some time back in India, till "Western Education" enlightened her, as 
the serpent did Mother Eve in the western story. So for this definite summary 
we are now ready — that Education, now and everywhere the object of discussion 
and quest, is not simply Neotechnic, though this is urgent for workers and specialists. 
Nor even Geotechnic, though this be no less urgent, especially for organisers 
and statesmen. It is above all, and therefore in the first place, Eupsychic, religious: 
or, to be more precise, Re-religious. For only in the measure of our breadth and 
fullness of sympathy with nature and its powers, and with our fellow-men in their 
past and in their present: throughout all their varied groupings, in their present cares, 
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sufferings and anxieties, in their hopes, aspirations and possibilities. And " where 
man is helping man, the Divine is there." Only thus can we have any real under- 
standing, worth the name, of science, much less of philosophy, morals, or statesman- 
ship. And only thus can we successfully initiate the needed Reconstruction, of 
city and country, upon Geotechnic lines, and with the corresponding command of the 
needful Neotechnic detail. 

Our renewed University and School curricula will thus be again much like 
ancient ones. Though now upon our modern spiral, they must be at once re- 
religious in spirit, and re-constructive in effort. Thus they will be effectively 
scientific because vitally constructive, in all the rich variety of modern and advancing 
specialisms and applications. 

* 

Reconstruction and Educational Renewal Together. 

Here then is obviously appearing in this Reconstructive policy — whether this 
be applied in a ravaged French City, or a deteriorated Indian one matters little — a 
form of civilization widely different from the present one: and much less dependent 
upon simple faith in rupees and in routine, whether these be active in Business or 
static in Bureaucracy. Hence little wonder that the educated public, so largely 
divided between these two great castes, should have difficulty even imagining the 
possibility of this Reconstructive form of society, and think it "merely Utopian", 
although it is already actively at work and growing since the War, and now prepar- 
ing for larger claims with peace. It wa3 neither for such and such rupees of pay, nor 
such and such routine of drill, — though ofcourse drill and pay are both necessary — that 
the youth of Europe have marched out from home, from school and college, from 
workshop, counter and office, ""to face hardships, privations, wounds and death". 
This was the volunteering appeal of Garibaldi, and indeed of the present war. And 
the life of youth will thus be turned and led on its reconstructive march by different 
music from that of the turning of wheels, the scratching of pens, the chinking of 
coins and rustling of papers, of our passing order of life and education: for it needs 
and responds to love, of neighbourhood and home, of country and city, yet of widen- 
ing humanity as well. With this growing desire of help and ambition of service, 
youth will learn in constructive peace, just as with the above examples from war, to 
be of more real use to themselves and the world in three months, than do most of 
those conventionally mis-trained in twice as many years. 

Conclusions. 

t 

What then is the conclusion ? We see already here in Indore much of the 
needed resources. Here are students, teachers too, for one of the vitally reconstruc- 
tive centres of the University Militant, and thus for developing the needed active 
nucleus of the future University of Central India. All this only needs fuller mobilisa- 
tion and better equipment. That the former is possible, there is no fear; the problem 
for us here is of planning this equipment. Regional and Civic groups may readily 
be formed, both for study arid for service; and these in each of the studies, each of 
the services the community requires, but now in better understanding of each others' 
tasks, and thus of their own. 

There is thus no destructive interference with the existing studies of schools 
and colleges; for the change is essentially in their spirit; and in their consequent rise 
beyound the mere individual examination-passing of individuals, to the more intelli- 
gent and more associated studies and services of the world around them, that of 
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country and city accordingly. . Assuming then, here as elsewhere in India, more 
individual workers in this civic spirit, and the increasing formation of groups accord- 
ingly, the following planning may be of service, and this in outline, for main 
elements of the needful studies, for each branch and faculty of the needed service, 
and also with the essential Organisation and Intelligence departments; though all 
these in less fixed and conventional form than that of their present substitutes. 



Chapter V. 



Central Library and Museum; and Theatre. 

General Location of These. 

To various citizens of Indore I am indebted for suggestions, as especially to 
its active Municipal President. From the Home Ministry I have had most of my 
general instructions, as on reporting on Water and Drainage, of designing the new 
Industrial Town, of laying out Suburbs etc. But the one suggestion which I 
have indirectly received from His. Highness the Maharaja is, without flattery, the 
most distinguished of all; and this as regards both Town Planning and City-Design: 
since this is made not only with the artistic instinct of the palace-builder but also 
with the forethought of the educational statesman. For the planning idea is that 
of the location of a commanding group of buildings upon the high point 'of the 
-Ghatio Peninsula, between the meeting of the Kivers above Krishnapura. Bridge. 
For thus may be improved and unified this finest of all the city's landscapes. Given 
the towering monuments on each side of the river, this new architectural mass 
midway between should complement these, with due cpntrast, yet harmony; and 
so complete at this point the City Beautiful. 

For this is the highest and the most striking site the entire City affords; 
and a well-designed mass of buildings upon this picturesquely wooded shore, grouped 
among its trees and towering over them, will here show to the very best advantage. 
This point has hitherto remained unoccupied, save for the small neighbouring Temple, 
^because of its inaccessibility since the submergence of the ford, by raising the level 
-of the rivers; but with the supply of a Bridge over the Residency River, from the 
meeting-place of the roads from and to Sia Ganj and that from the north by Top- 
khana, and also of a second Bridge across the Indore River, above the Public 
Garden and old Theatre, this Peninsula point, already the highest and best outlook 
for the oity, will become attractive and accessible as its very Centre. This too is 
the main opportunity, in all Indore, of beginning to reproduce, upon the high point 
and ridge of this peninsula, something of the architectural and landscape beauty of 
- old Maheswar. 

General Conception of Scheme. 

So far then this improvement as regards the general architectural effect re- 
quired, and the communications necessary. But it is the purpose and use of any 
suoh improvement, that is the main thing, its significance in City-Design; and 
here again my instructions are the best possible. For this monumental group is to 
embody the intellectual centre and crossing-point of the City, and to be its 



educational focus and centre as well. For the buildings desired are those of Library, 
Museum, and Theatre, the centres of literature and learning, of the sciences and the 
arts, and thus appropriately beside the Temples and Ghat of the elder idealisation of 
life. Here then has to be the very climax of all our City Designing — a soheme at 
once educational and metropolitan; 

The best recent analogue I know of to the present scheme is that of the Na- 
tional Library and the National Museum of Wales. These however are separated 
between two different University Cities; but here, more effectively in every sense, 
they are to be combined in one. Thus, though the magnitude of theLibrary and the 
Museum must here be less considerable, their civic and educative efficiency may be- 
come even greater; for it is with such institutions and their working as with the 
energy of an electric current, which depends not so much upon the magnitude of 
separate cells, as on their effective coupling into a battery. 

Planning of Central Library and Museum. 

What then of this Library ? What are to be its contents ? How is it to be 
protected from becoming, as too many libraries do, " a cemetery of books", in Lord 
Rosebery's true and bitter phrase ? 

Again what of the proposed Museum ? Is it to be a mere miscellaneous 
storehouse, a large curiosity shop, like the old museums of the West, or an orderly 
aeries of collections of every kind like the great Museums of to-day, with their 
innumerable galleries specialised for every aspect of nature, every class of natural 
objects, every effort, expression and masterpiece of man % 

Even the great museums often become little better than carefully kept ceme- 
teries, though less dusty than those of books. Indore need not, as well as cannot, 
attempt to compete with these. 

What then is to be done ? How shall we make this museum worthy of the 
great name which at least one Indian Museum, that of Lahore, has won from the 
people of its city — that of Ajibghar, the Wonder-House ? And since the modern 
renewals of arts and sciences are but so many forms of " the renascence of wonder, " 
how can this museum at once arouse wonder, and satisfy it, with wonders yet more ? 
How lead it towards enrichment and productivity of life, instead of letting it die out, 
as in uneducated minds we allow; or of killing it, as to minds educated on present 
lines so commonly happens ? These questions are now-a-days being successfully an- 
swered in many museums, iu response to growing demands upon them, and these at 
all levels, from elementary school-visits to studious consultations. Even the puzzled 
and wearied public readily gather into ,eager groups, to follow round the museum an 
interesting and lucid expositor as guide. 

Similar questions arise for the Library, and for its readers in their respective 
rooms, as outlined ou Plan of peninsula — those for children and for women therefore 
as well as for general readers; and beyond these the Reference Library, for enquire i k 
and students, with study-cells for investigators beyond these. 

Museum. 

With this ground-floor Library substantially built as a Library should be, we 
can next raise upon it, atonce or as means allow, a second story for the Museum 
Galleries. As need be the building, on suitable blocks, may be raised to a third 
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story for special collections and their study. On the main Museum floor for the 
# public Tie have the problem of summarising, concentrating and utilising the best 
< examples of the best museums, for purposes instructive and scientific, artistic and 

practical, . 

Psychological Conditions Necessary for Creation and . 
Maintenance of these Institutes. 

In such varied and active ways the Library wUl escape being a cemetery, and 
thus become a yet greater, higher, deeper Wonder-House — that of the treasures 
of the spirit, of that main human heritage of thought and wisdom, which Solomon, 
' traditionally richest and wisest among the sovereigns of history or legend, proclaimed 
to be " above jewels. " As at every previous vital point of the city's problems 
which have come up before us, but now especially for the design of this main group' 
of Culture-Institutes, we see these cannot adequately be handled in. the common-place 
mood of ordinary business. We are compelled to stir ourselves to a higher and 
broader level of thinking than the everyday one, as well as to be more observant and 
more intensive in detail. This involves a certain warmth; and it requires'activity and 
ardour as of the climber, beyond our habitual alternation of pedestrian's pavement 
and sedentary's chair. With all real thought-problems it is as with the forging of 
iron, which to be strongly or subtly fashioned must be hammered red-hot. The eagle 
rises to his height through the psych-organic stress of life and effort, which heats his 
blood far beyond that of the labouring ox or leisured snail below him, and so gives 
him, wider and okftrer vision, albeit at a temperature far above that of fever. Now 
a* concrete illustration to this point. Th» great administrator who more than a . 
generation ago created the colossal and varied collections of the South Kensington 
Museum was wont to say' when the need of some new development was justified to 
him " Yes. I will undertake this; but not until you find me the necessary madman t 
I go into nothing without him". Is it not because founders and administrators too 
seldom know this secret, that libraries become cemeteries, museums mere galleries, 
and colleges fall towards cram-shops ? 

Yet the division of labour also is insufficient; for the madman uncontrolled be- 
comes the victim of his mania, and sacrifices all else to it. But with correspondingly 
sane and* complete organisers at the head, and if possible one and the same vital 
leadership for Library and* Museum, assistants who are departmentally and properly 
" mad upon their subjects, will be invaluable. 

Museums and Libraries in Recent Progress. 

Too commonly hitherto the Librarian has been more concerned with the orderly 
keeping of his books than with getting them worn out through use, while still more 
the museum Curator has been wrapping his treasures within a napkin. But this 
organization of material wealth, at the expense of intellectual poverty, is largely 
because Museum and Library are as yet scarcely anywhere adequately related with 
each other, or with the surrounding colleges and schools, with their city public, or 
with the towns and villages beyond. But of late years, here and there, each and all 
of these defects have been changing, towards their very opposites. The Museum is 
arranged and displayed, and with its specimens now in serial and evolutionary order, 
intelligently and interestingly labelled. And while a learned and exhaustive Catalo- 
gue is made available for the students, a popular and well illustrated Introductory 
Guide to each gallery is offered to the public for an anna or two, and copies hung 
beside the cases for those who cannot afford even this. Best of all, the curator and 
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his assistants divide among them a daily round of teaching, in this or that gallery 
to its visitors; and *this teaching is on each of the various levels required, from 
the simplest working folk upon their first visit, to the more orderly guidance of the 
school-classes which come in rotation day by day. A higher guidance is given to- 
the college students on their periodical visits, often by their own Professors and 
Demonstrators. The Curator, though inspiring and guiding this whole teaching, 
is specially occupied, along with his learned brother the Librarian, in keeping the 
Institution abreast with the college professors, the leading teachers, and aotive 
intellectuals of the city and its region; and therefore these accordingly, are more and 
more actively interested in the requirements and the progress of Museum and Library 
together. Ofcourse the Library, still more the Museum, cannot lend anything of 
its main collections outside their buildings; yet the more living libraries and museums 
are now each' developing their "Lending Branch" — the librarian sending out his 
monthly or fortnightly parcel or box of books to every village school-house, hence- 
forth the local Branch Library; and the curator similarly sending round his boxes, 
— minerals, rocks and fossils, zoological and botanical specimens — for .the Nature- 
teaching of the schools; as also examples of old Arts and new, for the stimulus and 
emulation of its workshop and drawing-schooL 

School Results Accordingly. 

In schools thus kept stirred to active interests by such healthy change and 
continual freshness, children and teachers progress together, and this at a rate far 
exceeding even in rapidity, besides depth, permanence and thoroughness, all the 
whipping and spurring and terrifying which are needed for the present examination- 
metnutl; while even this begins to take a new and vital form — that of Estimation, 
of school and pupils together; and with the inspectors and examiners themselves 
transformed into encouraging and suggestive guides. 

But teachers are not ready for all this — it will be said. So far true; though 
less true than their official superiors are apt to think. Yet their wide arousal, and 
this in even a majority of cases, is possible, and often rapid. For here, with this 
group of Central Institutions once clearly beginning, we can at once introduce the 
principle of " Vacation Meetings for Teachers, " which, for the past two generations 
in America, and for the past one in Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge, and more* 
recently in London, Manchester, St. Andrews, Wales and elsewhere, have been 30 
encouragingly effective. 

Essential Feature of Present Scheme. 

Each and all of these various features of recent educational progress, and 
others which might be here considered, are thus in active existence, and at many 
points throughout the West. But what we may here plan and correspondingly ini- 
tiate, is the further advance, through organising all these together, through planning 
all these separate cells and sparks into a single battery — which should thus be pro- 
portionally more potent, more steady of current, even though its component cells be 
not of the largest size. For where paleotechnic educationists, and throughout 
Indian education perhaps especially, think, mainly of quantity of machinery, size of 
buildings, and outlays for materials, and these for quantity of students, and greater 
glory of administration accordingly, we humbler neotects are interested mainly 
in the quality of all these. For we know that it is with all these things as 
with seed, of which the quality and life are everything: given these, there is no 
fear but that they will increase and multiply. 
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Planning In Further, Detail. 

I may thus, with reasonable hope, proceed to plan upon this admirable site, 
and on a moderate, yet not inadequate scale, the buildings required for the esta- 
blishment and working of such a central Power-House of Education as this group 
of Culture-Institutes should be; first for Indore City and State, but even for its 
neighbours, for Central India: indeed why not an example and impulse to greater 
things for India itself, and influence and encouragement beyond. Thanks to' friend- 
ly Indian scholars^ 1 know something of the Shastras, with their wise provision 
for house, village, and city, and for their respective planning in detail; and with 
these we may take a great Hebrew Sloka, attributed to that warlike and poetic king 
who first conquered Jerusalem as his Capital, and who inspired his son to build after 
him the world's greatest temple of Unity — " Except the Ideal build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it". For this great warning also conveys the hopeful 
assurance that where and while the Ideal is present, its builders may labour with 
hope. 

Here then, on Flan is this group of buildings in outKhe, though necessarily 
in first outline merely; for such things need more time and calm to plan than the 
hundreds of other problems of this city have yet permitted. Enough however if 
this outline be plain. The ground-floor is for the Library; and ef this we have 
first, ( next the entrance from the east side ) the Lending Library, with its large 
book-store. Next opens from this ( or from its veranda ) the Reference Library, 
with its book-cases, and reading-tables between them. At the South of this west 
are the studies for specialists. Opposite this, on the east side of the court-yard, is 
the general Reading-room and News-room, with its magazines and papers, its 
books ofevery-day reference. At the south, continuous with this for the librarian 
but separate for the public, and with distinct entrance accordingly, is a smaller 
Children's Reading-room, and also a Women's ( purda ) Reading-room, next the 
Temple just beyond. The school-boy and -his mother may thus come to the Library 
together; and she and her boy may from the first understand that • he may 
work his way onward, into and through the men's' Reading-room and the Lending 
Library, to the Students', and it may be that of the original worker. For the 
plan thus clearly presents to him all • the main steps of the long ladder of learning; 
and yet these as not unattainably steep or high. Again for each library-room, 
there is a verandah, into which its tables may spread as the need grows, and as 
vacation students come: while around the whole buildings run pleasant and shady 
garden walks with views over the river and to the city, and with temple and bath- 
ing-ghat invitingly at hand. 

A Type Museum, Regional, General and Educational. 

We have seen that it is not mere magnitude of collections that make the best 
Museum, nor most books the best Library; else number of pages would make the 
best book. Indeed in all cases magnitude has the manifest disadvantage, of concealing 
main ideas under wealth of illustrative detail. It is thus a Type Museum which is 
needed, and practicable, for Indore. How is this to be planned? Take an example as 
far back as a generation ago and more. The new museum of a small Scottish town, 
■ one third the size of Indore, and with a county perhaps the size of this district of 
Malva, was opened by the eminent Director of the British (Natural History) Museum, 
who explained that he had not come five hundred miles merely personally to -oblige 
his friends of the little Perthshire Society of Natural Science which had .built and 
ai ranged it; but to express, and this as officially as he could from his position at the 
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head of the greatest of world-collections, hia public recognition of the fact that this 
Museum had made as yet the record achievements ( 1 ) of presenting Mature, in its 
region, and in all its aspects, with scientific clearness and educational value surpass- 
ing all preceding efforts he knew of in the world, and also (2 ) of relating these well- 
ing exhaustive Regional collections by a small but equally chosen set of Type- 
collections, thus lucidly summarising the essentials of our knowledge of nature in all 
her main departments, of organic and inorganic nature throughout the great world: 
and (3^ of adapting all this, not merely to the recruitment of the Society from 
local nature-lovers, but for the education of the general public, and particularly of the 
Schools of the city and region, both with and through their teachers. He proclaimed' 
the position and value of Museums in general as thus strengthened and justified; and 
in short in every way held up this modest and inexpensive local endeavour to the 
admiration and imitation cf the scientific and educational world, as well as to his 
own immediate profession of museum-makers and curators. And I have the more 
confidence iri citing the example of this Museum, because throughout the past 
generation I have had frequent knowledge of its continued and progressive efficiency, 
and in all these three departments. 

Example of a Museum of Regional and City History. 

Here then is an example of what is needed in Indore, and of what is here now 
•more easily practicable; alike with Indore's greater resources, and with the help of 
many subsequent examples. For one of these I may cite an out-of-the-way old 
town, half the size of Maheswar, with only a small Women's Training College, 
as its centre of higher education — Saffron Walden in EsseXj behind the hills north 
of London. For here, in iis little local Museum, there is organized, in a few small 
rooms, a lucid and masterly presentment of the history of tho place, from earliest 
flint implements and pre-historic remains, to Celtic ones; and thence through Roman, 
Saxon, Norman, and later Medieval times, through the Renaissance and later 
centuries, to the Industrial and Railway age. And thereafter, there begins a 
presentment of the possible improvements of the town, which may reasonably be 
accomplished upon this Survey of its growth, its qualities, its defects, its possibilities, 
its needs. And all thi3 not only by Town-planning, but by its citizens fron. 
within, and in the enlightened and moralised citizenship of their own Municipality 
atid region — neighbourhood by neighbourhood, school by school, and thus witbb 
the measure of their lives, old and young together. 

In such ways, and with such purpose, the smallest town may thus become a 
true City. 

Regional, Civic and Domestic Art and History Museum. 

Take another illustration from the museum of the capital of one of the small 
German States with which we have never had any quarrel, till now that of following 
Prussia. For here — instead of displaying the riches of its collections in the manner 
of the South Kensington Museum, where the public wander through interminable 
galleries, of this and that industry or art alone — through treasures of iron-work till 
they are sick of ironwork, of textiles till they are sick of textiles, and so on foreac-3. 
department — a wiser curator has worked out a plan of which visitors never wear}-, 
and which the tourists from all the world find best of museums to see. For here in 
one room, not too large, we have the ways and surroundings of the most primitive 
dwellers in the land; and beyond this of others a degree more developed. Through 
room after room, of appropriate size and style, there goes on the presentment of each 
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historic phase of human life, through all its chequered history, and onwards till today. 
-The characteristic surroundings of human life, now homely, now magnificent, are thus 
presented, not as curiosities or as mere classified collections, but ¥ as artistic unities; 
not detached from their place in life, like scalps, trophies, rarities, but shown in, their 
use and beauty, among the companion appliances and surroundings, products and 
masterpieces of their time. In other cities of Centtal Europe, in Holland, in Scan- 
dinavia etc. these living museums have also been arising, so that countryman 
and townsman can each see how their forefathers lived and laboured, as also the 
burgher and the noble, the churchman and the king. This form of Museum has a 
yet fuller development at Skansen, the island park of Stockholm*. For here are 
grouped in succession the reconstructed dwellings, and even, type-villages, of all the 
phases and types of life and the arts. Here are simplest Nomad Lapp tribes, with 
their reindeer roaming round their winter huts and their summer tents, and so on 
southwards through all the varied provinces of Sweden, each with , characteristic 
dwellings" and their furnishings, each an indication of customs and ways. Similarly 
again with the developed art of recent centuries, and at length the life of modem 
times. 

Agricultural Museum. 

For an illustration of what may be made another of the •most practical galleries 
of such a type museum, I may cite that of Agriculture at Buda-Pesth. For 
here an old example, (very possibly taken from India ), has been utilized; that of " 
modeling, on a small but sufficient scale, the characteristic types of the people of the • 
country, — at their vrork, in their fields, from ploughing to harvesting, - and in their 
homes, good and bad. Well modeled and coloured figures of all the breeds of the 
domestic animals are also given, to the immense interest and active discussion of 
agriculturists, and of young folks generally. Similarly are illustrated, (by real 
specimens when possible, but also) by well made and coloured models, all the varieties 
of useful plants, and of their products, from root or tuber, to leaves and flowers, fruit 
and seed; while forestry, timber, fuel and so on are not forgotten. 

Health Museum. 

Again as an example of a yet more direct) and popular development of the 
Type-Museum principle, I my cite the small collection, prepared, with womanly feel-, 
ing and woman's wit, as the (Travelling) Tuberculosis Exhibition of the " Irish. 
Women's Health Organisation Sooiety" by the efforts , of the eminent consort of 
the late Viceroy of Ireland. There is first a clear and sufficient selection, of the 
'essential objects, and an explanation of the ideas, necessary to understand the main 
scientific results of the study and the treatment Qf tuberculosis, from the germ 
under the .microaoope upwards. And next, in vivid contrast, a couple of typical 
Irish living rooms, of the same size and construction. But the one is dirty and 
dusty, squalid, unventilated, and therefore unwholesome; and the other well white- 
washed, and scrubbed clean, with its humble belongings- polished and bright, and 

. with its doors and windows well opened to breeze and sun. Stirred by appeals like 
this, the Irish people, who till lately, despite their large preponderance of rustic 
life, were the most tuberculous in the United Kingdom/ are now' rapidly improv- 
ing in this matter, as statistics show} and this not a little through such universally 

'■ striking contrasts of conditions of health and disease, as between these houses of life 

and death. That it would be easy and inexpensive for such skilful workmen as 

the Indore Tazzia makers to work out suggestions of this kind, and similarly for 

Malaria, for Plague and other diseases, was lately shown in the rapid, intelligent 
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and even humorous way in which they hlade the models of houses, good and bad, 
for the recent Diwafi procession. And now they would readily improve upon these. 

Technical Museum, and Associated Workshop. 

Yet other classes of Museums call for consideration, and at least some 
illustrative place. We may leave to the future of the New Industrial Town the 
Technical School which will soon be necessary for it, to set forth modern machinery, 
with its processes and products; but our Central yet simple Type Museum should 
give some clear indication of the nature and growth of all the main industries and 
arts of civilization; and ofcourse in Central India particularly. And why not with 
adjacent Model Workshops of the simpler kinds, in which the potter with his wheel, 
the weavers on their handlooms, might show at once the properties of their material, 
the processes of their art, and their own skill and inventiveness; their traditions and 
convention in arjfc yet also their. personal freedom and mastery over all these? With 
these, the xjolour printer, the embroiderer, and other accessory textile artists. Similar- 
ly ofcourse the arts of housing, with the wood-carver and the stone-mason, the decora- 
tor and the painter. And why not also the scribe and the illuminator, the lapidary 
and the jeweler, silversmith and goldsmith ? Such a row of craftsmen might easily 
be Loused in the immediate neighbourhood, Art Bazar, beside Art Museum, would 
thus be interesting to youngf and old, and a helpful impulse and example to their 
■craft-brethren throughout .the City. This is therefore suggested on plan. 

Museum Purchases for Type Collections. 

Museums spend mainly, indeed all but exclusively, in purchasing — necessarily 
at high prices — the rarer masterpieces of the past. Types of these are ofcourse needed; 
and these for history's sake, for their own beauty, and as setting before our period 
of art — so largely degraded— the rarer masterpieces of the past. Types of these 
are of course needed;, and these for history's sake, for their own beauty, and as setting 
before our period, of art degraded to machine copy and machine-finish, the standards 
which Neotects everywhere are striving to recover. Yet in the main should not 
the annual expenditure on increasing Art Collections be devoted to the encourage- 
ment of living mistri as artists, rather than to their discouragement, and even 
unemployment, by only. collecting the work of dead ones? By a clear example of 
such policy, thus Museum might rapidly, and in no small measure, elevate the 
standards of its mistris and artists, and of their public along with them; and so make 
a more real contribution to the revival of the Arts of India than have as yet any of 
the great collections, of Imperial Government or of the States. 

And while India has in the past suffered most disastrously, and still suffers, by 
the general corruption of her taste; and this particularly in the wealthy and govern- 
ing classes, by their uncritical admiration, and purchase, of western fashions in all 
kinds of products — furniture, clothing, decoration, etc, should she not now iucreasing- 
ly concentrate on renewing her old traditions of crafts and arts, and on encouraging 
youth towards fresh endeavor? This cannot be done in any merely retrospective and 
exclusive spirit; indeed it might be potently helped* at present by a few judicious 
purchases of representative examples of recent western advances in the 'arts and ' 
crafts such, were increasingly manifest throughout Europe before the War, and will 
thereafter again be. For even the artists and decorators who were most sneered 
at by conventionally trained artists and their public before the war, as "eccentric" 
or worse, are now being seen as direct and vital, and as straightforward and practi- 
cal accordingly. 
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Chapter VI. 

. , 

Applications in Education. 

The B(ank Classroom. 

Contrast now these various Museum rooms and Type galleries — -each more 
real and vivid than can be books, though good books also should be in them— with 
the Class-Rooms of schools and colleges throughout- India. 

There are ofcourse exceptions — say rather beginnings — but in the mairi is not 
Indian teaching, like most of our European official teaching also, plainly, and literally 
defective— that is blind, handless, and even worse — heartless, in its methods, ind 
correspondingly in its Psychology ? Such emptiness and dreariness 6f surroundings, 
even at its best, when arranged with the hope of freeing the inward life,' finds - its' 
logical development in the Tibetan monastic immurement t>£ the devotee In darkness, 1 
for years ( or for life. And though education-authorities have not yet got so far, they 
surpass its merely individual examples by their mass application and treatment, and 
by also adding their examination system, *6 profoundly mistaken iri its psychology, 
and so deeply deteriorative, to its passes and to its failures alike, thpugft in different 
yet complemental ways. Thanks to "the returning "Estimation of Life/ '^s renjacjng , 
the Examination of Memory, we are aowf sSeitfg? that systerfi as having been the Scats' 
form, and well nigh universalization, of- the famous Church Inquisition* of old, though 
these now modernised, •*. e. combined with most o$ the characteristic evjla of the modern, 
factory system, of the modern barrack system, and of the modern prison system, and 
too much without the respective redeeming features of these — production, discipline 
and health. Still more precisely, the still prevalent theory of the blank classroom and 
examination-room — i. e. that life is to be developed, and to be measured, in any given 
direction, by abstracting the normal and improving environment which life requires 
for that or other functioning — has, for its corresponding and illustrative laboratory 
experiment, the supply, to young birds ready to fly, of a chamber from which the 
vital and sustaining air has been exhausted. 

The Converse Method. 

But in the Eduoational Renewal which is now in progress— and experimen- 
tally preparing therefore to reorganise this system of the past— our young birds are 
encouraged to fly, and this in the open air, and there dbserved and estimated accord- 
ingly — ( a transformed examination-system ). In this return to life, to act and fact, 
lies our dangerous spirit of innovation, as* educational authorities in Paperdom 
apperoeive it. Thus on their " primary " level, their compulsory years of trifling 
over their " 3 It's " — Reading, "Kiting^ and Rithmetic— are condensed into as many 
months, as Madame Montesspri has shown, and as I also have independently learned 
from my wife's and my own experiments— by the true elementary education of the 
'* 3 ETs "r— Heart, Hand, and Head accordingly. 3?or, given these — awakening, 
exeroising, interacting — there is living harmony and growth, HenCe also there, rapid* 
ly appears that "explosion into writing" and "explosion into reading," (intd mathema' 
tics too) of Dr. Montessori's vivid «nft accurate- phrase. And similarly onwards 
from ohildhood, through older phases, and through many arts and sciences, as 1 can 
testify; and on into the War itself; for the war illustrations are thus really bnly normal 
-educational ones. . It is the present system, Primary, Secondary and Higher/ which 
-wastes time, and gives proportionally diminished results all round. 
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Now to justify this strong statment. How ? Obviously by supplying for test 
the simple conditions necessary for experimental proof of these large claims of 
better education, and these in principle and fundamentals, for all ages and classes, and 
both sexes also. Lately, as so often before, the education of war has. had to be made 
over again from its fundamentals," in the ''SH's", and through the survey and 
mastery of the actual environment; an$ after the break down of the "3R's", and of 
the class and examination-room environment {or this. So now we have before us, as 
a main task before these opening years, to reorganise Education anew, and on each 
level, for Reconstructive Peace. 

. The Outlook Tower. 

Architecturally speaking, the essential and culminating feature of our group 
of buildings on this site has plainly to be a Central Tower. Here also is in every 
way the needed Outlook, and centre, for this needed educational endeavour. So 
let us climb the little peninsula hill, and ascend the fairly long Tower stair which 
brings us out upon the -topmost Turret. With circulation thus stirred beyond 
everyday slowness of pulse, in short with Heart aroused and Hands alert, Head is 
also awakened by unusual brain circulation. We see accordingly, with eyes freshened 
out of ordinary^ unobservant dullness of habit. We see the immediate roofs and tree- 
tops, the riVers uniting into one, and the city around these shining waters. Its houses 
and streets and markets, and busy circulation to and fro, are all below us; and its palace 
towers, its monumental dome and . spires are now on our levels. And all are seen 
with a new vividness. The Town-Plan, which" should be painted upon the roof-platform 
oftiie main Tower beneath us, is thus but the condensed and pallid abstract of the 
living city below; the reality, in all its fullness of details, all their synthesis into beauty, 
thus lies all around us in the concrete. ■ Around, in this concrete wealth of varied 
impressions unified as landscape, lies the world of Nature and of Human life, to 
which Education, if not an Initiation, is worse than no education at all. Life and 
Nature in the city, Nature and Life in the surrounding plain, in the horizon of 
hills and in the changing sky, with its birds and clouds, and measureless blue, and 
the great sun ' which rolls over this, from sunrise-glories to sunset-gold and dark. 
From this vital immersion in the concrete, even our pale school-room abstracts may 
soon be all drawn forth, but now with fresh force and variety. 

The Cardinal Points as Simplest Example. 

Take an example. From the geography-book we learnt the terms N. S. E. 
W. ; and on the wall we were taught to point to them on the Map; but this with its 
North Pole drawn out as long as the Equator, and towards the ceiling; while the 
( similarly long ) South Pole was next the floor; and West and East were identified, 
with our left and right hands respectively, wherever we happened to face the map, 
and consequently, on three walls out of four, out of relation to these real directions 
altogether. Whereas, here on the roof, at night, we learn to find the Pole, and at 
low noon we mark the South. From these two great cardinal points, we abstract- 
ly set off from their meridian line, at right angles, the East and West, 'and again 
come to verify these in the concrete, at the sunrise and sunse^of each equinox. With 
such experience as this we can appreciate the old Geographies, written with life, after 
the great age of discovery which began with Columbus. For on such an outlook 
one may quote from memory Hey lin's Geography— from which Milton wrought so 
many of the most glowing and magnificent lines of his " Paradise Lost." * Take its 
opening paragraph: — - , ' * 

"Of the Cardinal Points, there are four; North, South, £ast and West; but these differ in 
their nature and their significance. The Geographer tumeth to the North, for there in 
. the Pole, and about it doth the Earth revolve; but the Astronomer turneth his face 
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unto the South, for there is the Zodiac, with the Sun and the Moos and the Planets 
in their courses. Bat the Priest and the Augur turn their faces unto the East* for there 
is the Rising San, And the Poet turneth ever his face unto ifce West, for there are the 
Fortunate Isles", 

, . J.n this spirit of thought and feeling, each intensifying tha other, true 
Cosmography goes on; and as science and literature are one, through the marvels 
and sublimities of astronomy, the travellers' tales and discoverers 4 wonders of nature, 
and thence to the mingled sublimities and degradations of man. 3?his is Geography 
—all the wonder-sagas ancient and modern, from the Ramayana and the Odyssey 
to the last Tibet exploration or record air-flight; and so from the earliest travellers 
and pilgrims to Beclus' "Geographie TJniverselle" and "Great Globe". And after 
listening, even for an hour qr two, to such tales as these, our young pupils become 
true and keen geographers henceforward, whereas those who memorise the .text- 
book snippets do not learn any geography at all, but only distaste for ft afterwards, 

I am asked, " What of exact knowledge? There is not enough, accuracy in all 
this". But, as it happens as large or larger proportion ' of my old pupils as 
those of any other teacher living, have won success in geography; and this not only* 
in the University and the Training College professoriates at their highest levels hi 
the empire, but in both regional and world-wide travel, and in discovery In both as 
well For when "the feeling of the subject" is once communicated, the essential" 
points for each of its departments are t swiftly appreciated; and enthusiasm then 
carries knowledge onwards, even into discovery, and all at a pace and to t a. degree 

Undreamed by conventional teaching. ' ... 

/ v • ' 

There are ofcourse many beginnings, of such living teaching. Thus in the 
Indore Girls' School Courtyard there is "an open Geography Shed with Town Plan, 
with Indore State map and model, and India modeled too, from Himalayas to 
Ceylon. Here on our Tower will be the best of places for vivifying these models to 
the scholars upon their visits, and for stirring them to yet more fully visualise the 
-world. 

An Initiation towards Art. 

Again schools "teach Drawing". But after leaving the drawing school, how 
few of us have ever cared, or even been able, to draw "out of our heads", as artists do, 
and as we did before we "learned to draw",-*, e. to 1 copy copies and models, and casts, 
and won the official certificates and prizes?, But here instead of teaching the official 
drawing — primary, secondary "and higher, according to the standards and the exami- 
nations of its empaperment, which too many -of us have learned to death — we 
re-vitalise the appreciation of beauty. " With this there renews the artistic appeal of 
t his many-coloured world of nature and man; and thus even may revive the disappoint- 
ed art student and his mistrained teacher alike. Leaving our open view from the 
Turret Gallery, let ua enter the Turret itsehV This is a dark chamber, in the roof 
of which has been fixed the wizard's glass ot its inventor, Porta, the rival and 
enemy of Galileo, and first described in his "Natural Magic", but now better known, 
in its reduced size, as the photographic camera. But here we are in Porta's original 
chamber itself; and as our eyes dilate in its obscurity, we see upon its central table 
a picture from the landscape without, (that which , the roof-mirror happens to be 
facing )— with the tree-tops and River, the Bridge, the Ghats and Chhatri, the 
market-place, the streets, the moving people. But this is now no-mere reflection: it 
is a picture painted in magic water-colour, .subdued '.and softened from the* hard 
glare ot Bunshine, and toned with exquisite greys: yet, for these, more rich in colour- 

' • 8 - : 
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mosaic? more subtle yet more intense in lights and shadows. As a cloud passes 
over the sun, the landscape is transmuted into the rendering of a different painter- 
poet; and if the clouds gather, and a shower comes, our magic glass sends fresh 
pictures, now darker than the storm, then bright with glorified rainbow, and diamond- 
eoT 6n -every wet leaf and blazing from every roof before us. At sunset the pictures 
are more gorgeous than Turner's; yet as dusk begins, the exquisite nocturnes of 
Whistler appear and fade into the dark. And so on, never twice the same, though 
we may look day by day for years. Thus our simple turping-mirror and lens in- 
itiate us towards the varied visions characteristic of the great painters; so that, 
beyond even possessing their pictures in our mental gallery, beyond most of their 
collectors in their material ones, we may acquire for ourselves, and with our fellow- 
students, something of their characteristic powers. . So thereafter we and they go 
back into the everyday world, but now seeing its many pictures for ourselves, and 
now and thus making our daily walk of everyday life a pilgrimage through the 
artist's Paradise, which is but the real world he has learned to see. So after writing 
this, my stenographer-companion and I pause for a moment to verify this 
freshening of the landscape into picture, as we look between the columns of our 
veranda; and then go on again refreshed. 

Need of Kindred Outlooks Education Generally. 

Enough as single example of the manifold initiations into Art, which the well 
organized and well-administered official Art-Schools of England and India, so grie- 
vously omit from their too mechanic copying exercises. But now, what if the same 
revival of depressed faoulties be possible, and with equal or even greater simplicity 
for each and all of the other studies, also rendered more or less dreary and unpro- 
fitable under the conventional education system? » 

That ofcourse is what living teachers are actually doing, eaoh in his or her 
own subject; and often with great success in it, and good re-action on other studies too. 
But our present point, and planning here, is to bring together each and all the 
essentials of all these vital outlooks; for this is here within our space and means. 
For thus we should unite all these too scattered cells and sparks into a battery, and 
with more permanent-current accordingly, and more powerful spark as well. Thus 
we may awaken the student, strengthen his nerve, intensify his mental muscle; and 
even have facilities for such electro-physiological treatment of the more conventional 
teachers or administrators. For all these, to do them the barest justice, even at 
their very "worst are never intentionally perverse. On the contrary, those who 
seem to us educational reformers the worst obstacles, are of the best intentions; 
their limitations are but of too obstinate loyalty to the tradition and letter of 
schools of educational thought which each had some spirit in its day, and to which 
(Chapter I ) we have done historic justice. 

An Example from History Teaching. 

The strongly organized error of the educational system now breaking down, 
and also the spirit of its incipient renewal, are alike vividly illustrated in the career 
of the late Chief Inspector of Schools for England, Mr, Holmes, long the "hard- 
working and efficient" head of that administration. 'Yet in his last years of office 
he underwent a veritable conversion, with transformation of his whole educational 
beliefs accordingly, through the teaching of a simple village school-mistress — who, 
quietly ignoring text-books and examinations; taught her pupils history and much 
else, and far beyond these standards, in dramatic fashion. So he learned to adore 
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"what he formerly burned, and now passes the strenuous evening of his life in burn- 
ing away most of what he had officially adored; yet thus extracting from it all it - 
contained of value. Has "Education As It Is and As It May, Be" i* doubly 
significant and helpful, on one side to ieaehers, and on the other , to education 
authorities in transition. For though his colleagues in the English or other JEditca- 
tion Departments have seldom as yet got quite so far, I do not know of any one, 
worth considering who is not by this time plainly a upon the sam$ roaaV Even in 
those who have not yet faced it, the old eock-sureness, with which bureaucratic 
education was conducted in the past generation, is now silenced; while that general 
clearness of conviction, and reconstructive policy accordingly, are near at hand, % the 
new English Minister of Education is an unmistakeable' evidence, and his active 
educational propaganda is already becoming a nationally convincing power. But 
full conviction in this matter of living history teaching, as in others, is necessarily 
experimental My own clear faith in its value and its appeal to all has grown 
from teaching history and social science throughout life, not merely or mainly in 
the lecture-room, but in the excursions of Regional and City Surveys, and also upon 
the Stage, from children's tableaux and plays to Masques and Pageants' for Universities 
and Cities. For History too has her magic mirrors, beyond even those of Art— that 
of Memory, recreative and therefore dramatic, and that of Interpretation. 

As there may thus be more and more vital teaching in Time, jso also for 
■teaching in Space; and this whether concretely, as Geography through its Surveys, 
or in the wider Survey of Astronomy, or in abstract space, as Mathematics. 

A Further Example irom Cosmography. ' 

As a single example here, yet one uniting all threes/take the teaching of the 
ever supreme, as well as most ancient, among the physical sciences, that of Astronom^, 
and of Geography so far accordingly. For though at present every philistine in 
England — be he a real one or only an amateur, even in this— has been shouting in 
the papers since the War began, 'for more teaching of chemistry, so as to replace 
German dyes or outrival German gases, the more vital educationists, who are not of 
this sub-Germanic school, but Post-Germanic, will more and more begin, in the old 
pre-Ger manic way, which was once the good Germanic one — with the sciences at 
their sublimest — the starry heavens without, the soul within. 

For simplicity first the heavens; yet before this the earth, which turns Inv 
them, and so round which they seem to revolve. Upon the open Tower-roof after a/ 
fresh view from the Turret-gallery, we may trace our actual horizon*, in its irregular- 
circle, upon a city "and region map boldly outlined upon the floor. TMsjvisible' area, 
roughly measured, may be abbut 1-40,000 of the land-surface of the whole eartti, 
and thus say 1-200,000 of its total surface of land and sea. So now looking out 
among the smaller trees and roughly counting and computing/ we may" point to 
one of which the total leaf-surface, to that of a small branch, is like that of the great 
world to our landscape, vast though it seems. It is good to have even the roughest 
idea of the scale of the world, and this may be refined upon' gradually. , . 

An excursion may now readily take us to the nearest hill-top on the horizon, 
whence the next landscape opens. From this we may leap onwards in thought and 
on map to the next, and the next again; and so on to the snows of Himalayan peaks: 
and onwards again, till we have been round the world. Is not a brain thus acquir- 
ing, creating, arranging such world-piotures, beginning to learn geography, and to > 
more purpose, than from the text-book memorisings, or even atlas-copyings, which 
matriculation candidates have been taught to think alone *'pay"? 
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Upon the Parapet of our tower, we mark lines towards the visible places of ' 
interest up to the horizon; and then, with the help, of the map, the places unseen 
beyond its edge, Again beyond these, the main places of India; and even of the - 
world, ifs main' eourttcies and cities; but now for these we need not only the parapet 
wajls but-the whole floors ... Thus we gain vivid consciousness of our position, upon 
what for us, as we look around, is the apex of the world-sphere, and thus gradually 
We visnalise it more clearly and as a whole. We soon learn to realise and point down - 
through the world to the position of Japan or England, of Paris or San Francisco, 
as clearly as the Mohammedan does to Mecca, or as the Christian pilgrim or 
crusader once could to Jerusalem. With the growing possession of this world* 
consciousness, our geography and astronomy alike vitally begin: and thence our 
cosmography may progress to fuller intellectual range and grasp, since carried through 
the universe upon the radiant waves of cosmic emotion. Is it not this which has 
made every Astronomer and Geographer worth the name? and every Geometer too? 

Further Outlooks of the Sciences. 

To work out how such initial impulse may rapidly pass onwards into the 
definite sciences, geographic, astronomic, geometric, and more, would again exceed 
these limits; but that such teaching progress is being made, every living teacher of 
these sciences now more or less knows and shows. In the development of our 
Edinburgh Tower, and its Nature-Study Teaching, imperfect though these still are, 
it has often been shown possible "to deliver the goods"; and this to the satisfaction 
and help of teachers, and even at times to the new stimulus of the mathematician, the 
astronomer, and the geographer themselves. We make our _ essential apparatus as 
for as may be for ourselves, since it is always helpful to begin at the simplest levels. 
Moreover, $his helps to explain, and to renew the great historic initiatives of science, 
like those of Galileo with his pendulum, his falling bodies, and above all his simple 
telescope, with which his first great night of discoveries may and should be repeated 
by every student, even every school child in the world. Yet beyond this we may 
proceed as far as Man Singh's Observatory, accessible at Ujjain; for of this a 
simplified example should some day be constructed by the College students here. 

. Similarly for the Outlooks of all the Sciences. Looking out upon the landscape 
through the Bimple arcade of our parapet, we may see the river below us cutting 
into the .bank, and thence turn to the hills from whence it comes. But here is an 
introduction leading at once into Geology; and there may be many others, down to 
the fascinating pebbles of every field-excursion, — agate, chalcedony, milk-opal and 
more. With clouds and winds, atmospheric effects and temperature changes; we enter 
into Meteorology. With the trees, gardens and weeds below us, we become Bota- 
nists, With watching the birds and squirrels in the trees, the insects on the 
powers, we become Zoologists. And in realising the web of life, upon which, and 
out of which, all this plant and animal life is woven, we become Biologists, 

So with the specialised Physical sciences. Each has its elementary outlook 
and starting-point along our arcade. 

The sun's light and its heat, the world magnetism, the atmosphere's electricity, 
Jiave thus each their essential observation-arch with its initial experiments, as with 
amber, loadstone, and simple lens. With the study of air and water, earth and 
fire, we again become chemists, like those of old; we thence readily progress into 
modern chemistry, and even with corrections of its too common laboratory 
limitations. And all with "the feeling of the subject". 
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An Outlook towards the Humanities. 

Nor are the Humanities forgotten. In the medley of human life in every 
Indian city there is a whole world of Anthropology to, -explore; and. 'this in living- 
ways, and freed from the grave-violations and . skull-measurements/ the weapon -and 
curiosity collecting, which have so long been withering that science into > trifling *a 
London, and exalting it into megalomania in Berlin. For in the open air we see 
the origins, the realities, and the common sense of human life and labour' — of wood? 
man, hunter and fisher, of shepherd and cattleman, of peasant and gardener; and thence 
on one day trace these back into their varied simplicities iri.the country, and on an- 
other onwards into their kindred complexities in the town. As an example of this 
latter, may be recalled the discussion of growing Cereals and working Textiles in 
Part I, Chapter V above. 

Education towards Originality. 

From all this it may be noted, that given an elemental, realistic, and vivid 
initiation into any subject, such as those" proposed to be provided here, the student 
speedily, readily, even directly, begins questioning. That is, he is starting straight 
onwaTds to realise the problems of "research", which are seen as vital, and felt as 
interesting, in this simple school of direct experience. Whereas, upon the more* 
customary ( sub-Germanic ) view of research and preparation for it, he is expected 
first to learn so much of other people's facts and theories, and these too much from 
books and lectures, that he cannot begin, indeed is not allowed to begin, his 
personal work for years. Thus the fresh interest in the subject, starved from the 
very outset, has been choked in most, and checked even in the best. The capacity 
of general grasp is also commonly overwhelmed: so that even the few who survive their 
degree become but minor investigators, and even this with difficulty. Hence- it is 
that research is so exaggerately wondered at and reverenced in one mood of the 
society around us, when not ignored or starved, as in the more common one. But 
when one comes to know the psychology of the great investigators, say Darwin's,' or 
of kindred minds, though on lower levels, like Wallace's or Huxley's;' Pasteur's of 
Haeckel's, or again like Stanley Hall's^ or William James's, or Bergson's, one. sees, 
that their "great originality" is essentially that of the eager child's upon our Tower; a 
larger growth ofcourse, but not different in kind. This, if anything, I experimentally 
know, having had it out directly, with each of these men and more, and fromDarVni 
himself to many another nature-loving child. Thus, as 1 £he outward ^arid* visible 
sign of his childlike greatness— as the living Avatar of the great natuie"-Gro(|, Pan, 
— I have seen Darwin thrown into more than any childlike" or feminine transport* 
— a veritable Dionysiao ecstasy, and even Pan-ic upro&r^and.all froni a pee'p tnto*. 
my microscope. Yet in this there were only a few common germs atfd Swimming 
animalcules to see; but these for him were a fresh Vision of Life. 4 

The Historian's Outlook:. 

Turning again from Natural History towards Civil History, we see more clearly 
from our outlook how this is to be read. Not in books ( — not even this on* — 
I Chapter I ! ) but in the actual City and from itself; and next, how here is not only 
the history of Indore, but Indore itself is History. The. moving coagulum of Karma 
becomes manifest in every house-block. Here too before us is not only Indore in its 
history but much of India; and much even of the West. Here before us vividly are' 
both East and West, with their respective qualities, limitations and defects; their 
action and reaction for good and for evil; and these all mingling day by day, and 
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increasingly. From old Bazars and Palaces to new Industrial City, new Palaces and 
Suburbs; all show more or less of this interaction: so again do Colleges and Missions, 
Governments and Politics: and now once more; as this whole group of Culture- 
Institutes — Library, and Museum, Tower and Theatre — is now seeking to advance 
and clarify them in its turn. 

The New Theatre and its Uses. 

Here now is a field of possible, and even reasonably certain usefulness for the 
New Theatre, shown on plan to East of Library, beyond its occupancy by travelling 
companies, or occasional large meetings. For why not here the Theatre again — as 
it began, alike in ancient Greece or India, or as it renewed itself at each great period 
of European and Indian culture — as a living theatre, setting forth by turns the 
main elements of that heritage of legend and myth, of drama and tragedy, which is 
the glory of every language, and the main treasure of every University. Why not 
also the active criticism of the life of the day, like Moliere in his, or Ibsen, Brieux 
or Shaw in ours, or again the reopening idealism of the future, with Maeterlinck and 
Verhaeren ? And though Indore be yet in the day of smaller things, it has begin- 
nings, which might be helped to grow. And is it not already twice as big as Athens 
at its greatest ? 

Open Air Theatre, and Gymnasium. 

But our New Theatre will be too big at first for such beginnings. So let us 
add beside it the true and historic centre of every movement of nascent drama, the 
small Open Air Theatre, This can be simply and inexpensively cut out of the bank; 
and so is accordingly shown on Plan near the great one. Behind the stage of this 
is shown an open air Gymnasium, and a couple of Wrestling Pits, for youths and 
men. At times the athletes may come forward upon the stage. 

For the schools and for the colleges, for societies, too of all kinds, as for instance 
the Gnan Mandir and the Ganesh Ashrama of Juni Indore, and doubtless many others, 
this Open-air Theatre should and may be useful; and all may take it in their turn. 
At times too the, Public Band may play ther9, and many other forms of popular 
entertainment may also naturally arise. Why not even parda functions at times, 
initiated by the Girls' Schools or otherwise? 

Again, since the new Bridges, and this whole centre, afford a fresh possibility 
• for the route of public Processions, these might be taken along the stage of the Open- 
air Theatre, and thus shown group by group, with striking advantage. " 

Yet in all such applications, both Theatres are true and useful parts of the 
University; since this is here conceived as civic in its usefulness, Athenian in iU 
•character. 



Chapter VII. 



Wider Outlooks in Higher and Adult Education. 

Further Initiations towards Studies. 

Returning to these outlooks, of arch after arch of the Arcade of the Tower, we 
, have thus a series of essential and vital initiations for youth, indeed for minds at 
every age and stage. 
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For from this or that particular Arch of its Science, the young mind may 
fly — onwards into the world, seeing it in this particular way as it goes. The sub- 
ject thus made of interest, and of mental habit, it may, be followed further in the 
specific School or College Department of that subject; and there profit by its re- 
sources, more actively than can most of its ordinary students. For these have 
generally the misfortune to begin each subject without any sufficiently clear under- 
standing of its place and meaning in the great world around them, and consequently 
do not come to it with the fresh interest, much less the awakened feeling and 
curiosity, of a student started from the Tower. Start him, then from all these, 
for so may be kept together his working principles, and working habits accord- 
ingly. So that he fits himself for mastery; mastery for research or for application, 
or both together; instead of merely passing his examination for his degree, and there- 
after speedily or slowly settling down into that easy forgetfulness of what he is 
supposed to have learnt, which characterises at presents the mass of Indian Gradu- 
ates, like others elsewhere. 1 

But we see such graduates thus deeply fail in life, as they did with studies^ 
for lack of knowing this, in every matter of real study. Not memorising therefore. 
For with that concentration and stress of thought which needs the fall stretch and 
vibration of the whole instrument of mind, intellectual, emotional, imaginative, it 
is as with the intensity and ecstasy of battle, for which " One crowded hour of 
glorious life is worth an age without a name!" — say also, without an aim, * without 
a flame I But how few students are ever aroused to this tension of thought,? Yet 
without this, one can never become a student at all. 

The Organisation of Knowledge, in its main Perspectives. 

Again, our Arcade is not merely so many arches, or even a row of them; it is 
an architectural unity. So with our arches: each is of separate initiation into the 
life and spirit of each study, as its active and stirring outlook, for what )pay be its yet 
more active individual flight therefrom. But now our arches may . be viewed as 
grouped: here into the Arcade of the Physical Sciences, next that of the Biologi- 
cal, and next that of the Social Sciences. So that here id not simply a mode of 
initiation into separate sciences; but into their groups; their Classification, their 
Philosophy, their Grammar; as with Auguste Comte* Herbert Spencer, and Karl 
Pearson, and their disciples for all these. , * 

Again, the customary order of the sciences is that just given — from Physical to 
Biological, and from these, as "preliminary sciences" — to Social Science. But this 
the supreme outcome of our studies, and the mistress-science. We may next see that 
it is the mother science of all the rest, and has always been so. For what are all 
or any of our sciences, physical or naturalistic, mechanical or medical, but s8 many 
reflections and products of human Society upon its onward way ? 

* Thus, though we began by affirming the claims of the preliminary sciences, and 
justifying these, we have now reached the stand- point of the humanist, and expressed 
his perspective of thought as complemental to our initial 6ne, and even as dominant 
for it. 

But if this be so, here is the long quarrel of science with the humanities, 
which still rages so widely, in way of being harmonised and settled; and (this very 
simply — in course of friendly discussion of the aspects of this City and Country 
Outlook and landscape, thoughtfully considered for a little while from our Tower-top 
in the open air. 
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The Complemental Need, of Inlook beside Outlook. 

What now of Philosophy and Art ? For here the abstract philosopher will 
intervene; and say with truth — The matter is not quite so simple, since you have 
not yet adequately provided for my abstract world, still less for my introspective In- 
look, into my own mind and soul. So far true, as our description yet goes; but here 
in. our planning is waiting for him another small corner turret; and this without dis- 
turbing windows, but with a light-opening in its roof. This Cell is for him to retire 
to his meditation. In such retirement, as he knows, the great philosophies have been 
thought out, and profound concepts of all the religions have been attained. So 
each and all of the sciences needs this Cell, of withdrawal from outward and phe- 
nomenal environment, for the extrication by the mind, of the abstract ideas of order 
and law, which are the essentials of the science, from the concrete wealth of impres- 
sions, amid which they are at first concealed. Again, ' it is in this cell of meditation 
and vision, that the artist creates his picture, and his imagery seizes him. Art pro- 
duction is thus no mere transcript or copy from nature, as the false pedagogy of draw- 
ing schools has so long thought and mistaught. Not even from our Camera, sug- 
gestive and stimulating though this be: it is the artist's own personal transformation 
of his observation and his experience; but this by the creative imagination, and not 
simply hammered out in the cold, as too many Royal Academicians have done, from 
the chilled materials of conscious memory. 

Examples from Modern Political and Social Differences. 

Our reconciliation of many schools of thought is thus increasingly complete; 
and it may even be carried into that of our other dis-harmonies — even those of Poli- 
tics. For what are these but differing views of the city and country ? — different 
conceptions of citizenship accordingly. Each and all must thus have some elements 
of truth, reason and goodwill, undeDied by it3 opponents, and thus educative and, 
helpful for us. For in our City Outlook, and its resulting City Survey, there is no 
one so revolutionary but can so far appreciate the work and heritage of the past, 
and none so conservative as to sneer at all our desired improvements, say from the 
simplest cleansing of the town and river, to the development of plague camps into 
suburbs, or the planning and progress of a new and better industrial town. 

Thus upon this treble "Outlook, of the Past, the Present, yet the Future city, 
the conservative, with all his loyalty to the past, can no longer go on losing sight of 
present and future, and becoming more or less, for others, "a fossil". Even when most 
fixed in his particular stratum of the past, he will keep alive his precious heritage 
in the present, and for the future, with a brightened hope. Again, when the " prac- 
tical man ", so rightly intense upon his present affair, his day's work, his immediate 
responsibilities and duties — can be persuaded, once in a while, to share our Outlook 
over the City, he is for the time emancipated from these cares. For he sees they 
occupy but a small place, in this greater perspective of the life and work of his fellow> 
men. His egoism, his ambitions are thus felt as limited, and so as limiting. So here 
suggestions arise of higher, fuller ambition, and of adjusting its aims into a more co- 
operative citizenship. He is thus no longer mere individual and philistine; but so 
far a citizen. Why not increasingly so? 

As this comes about, he is more efficient jn his work as well, be this work 
humble or high — from bearing a burden to directing a great industry, or from carry- 
ing on a little shop to economising the finances or organising the transport of the 
City or State, with its exports and imports to and from the world, Or again from 
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the simplest local duties, as of cleansing, of police or post, up to the responsibilities 
and tasks of government. Thus through our City Survey outlooks, each and every 
man's possible activities may be widened; the student's simplest individual observation 
and treatment in medicine realises its value and place all the better within the com- 
prehensive task of public health, or in combating a pestilence. So above all at present, 
with the soldier, at his post of outlook, Then why not be preparing, for his return,, 
that of the citizen 1 

Outlooks of Past, Present and Future, and their Reconciliation. 

Looking over the City and its fertile plain, every man's task may become- 
sanely seen in its perspective of time. For each is continuing the past, in which it 
has its roots, immemorial or recent; indeed mingled of both. So each task is like 
the peasant's, not only a harvesting of past labours, but most of the time a prepara- 
tion towards the future — an outlook towards what he may rightly design and hope, 
but never perfectly assure and foresee. 

But though in our duller everyday moods, we mostly incline to be more or 
less preponderatingly fossil in the past, or philistine in the present, there is also 
another class of minds, thinking and dreaming in the future; and whom we therefore- 
call Utopists, when they seem simply dreamers, or else "Cranks", when they seek to 
accomplish something towards the future, and so obtrude it upon our present. In 
extreme cases the utopist and the crank unite their dreaming and their would-be 
closing, and even generalize this into some dream of future and better society. But 
as their observation and understanding of the present, and usually still more of the 
past, are deficient, they are apt only to see these as passive obstacles, or as active- 
opponents, to their future dream; and so in turn criticize these destructively, or 
even at times materially attack them. Is not this broadly the psychology of 
revolutionary parties in Europe, and of unrest in India? — and that .of its customary 
or would-be repression as well? 

But beyond even social surgery, there is hygiene; and beyond force, there 
is thought, and its diffusion as education. In no small measure we can. educate, 
from this City Outlook, the present confused dreaming of the future towards the 
sane and orderly preparation for it. This, if anything, is agreed to be the task of 
education; for which citizenship is nowadays a commonplace, though not yet a reality. 
It is from the section of youth least contented with the present, most determined to 
advance upon it, and thus more or less in "unrest", that revolutionaries are at 
present drawn; yet these are but so many strayed pioneers. The true police for 
them should thus have been their professors, to open better horizons to each of these 
ardent young souls, before his disappointment and embitterment. Let us educate 
such restless spirits in the main aspects of life, in appreciating the corresponding 
great departments of its activity, and sharing in them too— Industrial and Esthetic, 
Hygienic and Agricultural, Eduoational, Economic and Social. Yet also Ethical; 
with faith and effort in the possibility of these, in their Community, their City, and 
its betterment around them. Such students are often already searching for all these, 
and in what we have seen their true and vital order — Re-religious, and therefore 
Etho-eoonomio. Let us re-educate them, then each and every one; in ways Etho- 
eoonomic, Psych-organio and Eu-technio; that, is with soul directing body, instead 
of body overpowering soul. 

Ia a word then, in this Civioollege of Reconstruction lies the right treatment 
and cure of "unrest". Is it not time to be giving it a trial? 

10 
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From our City Outlooks then, we see possibilities beyond our modern dis- 
cordant Society, or State, of mere Individuals; and with returning hope, indeed 
scientific assurance, of the renewing as well as reconstructing City. No longer 
then a jealous isolation of old and young, a strife of individualistic elders— thereby 
becoming fossils or philistines, with youth — thereby becoming cranks; but a co- 
operation of citizens of all ages, deeply rooted in their heritage from the past, actively 
productive and mutually helpful in the present, and" yet shaping this day by day 
into the better future city they may thus make for their children, and leave to them- 
to carry on into a city better still. Even the deepest buried fossil of us all thus 
makes the disclosure of his hidden treasure. Even the most narrow philistine is a 
concentrated stream of energy, which may be better applied, And even the most 
dangerously unrestful of Utopist cranks, most detached from immediate duties and 
past traditions, with his thought blown by every wind of doctrine and into dangerous 
places, is still a precious young seed of the future, and teeming with its best potentia- 
lities, as well as its dangerous ones; indeed despite all appearances, with the former 
especially. It is surely for us elders, who appreciate the past, who survey and act 
in the present, yet towards the future, to plant these young seeds and water them, 
and no longer waste or 'destroy them as we too often do. 

Hence knowing as I do, the record of men like Ganga Prasad Varma of 
Lucknow, at first so stormy and threatening, (even, as it seemed to public order, 
" the James Larkin of Lucknow " ), but next, when practical opportunity was given 
him, so eminently civic and constructive; knowing too his work in detail through 
being privileged to plan in continuing it in two successive years, I cannot but 
think that half of the restless youth of to-day are lost town-improvers and planners; 
and I would take over from their present well-meaning, but insufficiently psycholo- 
gical custodians, such students as simple tests of eye and hand would select as the 
visual and constructive ones. With six months training in any Indian City not 
their own, such men would on. the whole be ready for City Survey and Service; or 
with even six weeks training, would be fit to come to the Reconstruction Front in 
Europe, and do good work there, fitting them for later kindred work in India. 
Others, of more auditive and subjective type, I leave for finer tests, by more skilled 
colleagues. But as I have lately had the honour of re-planning Ganga Prasad's 
Memorial Hall, I venture to predict that such at present restless youths would soon 
be steadied men, making a record deserving their portraits in it, with those of other 
good sons and soldiers of India. 

Religious Differences. 

So much then for the reconciliation of social, political and economic contrasts 
upon our City Outlook, no less than of the sciences, the philosophies. But this also 
is of increasing charity among the many faiths, so divided from each other, as too 
static groups; and of inspiring these towards renewed ambitions, yet within their 
City as a whole. For, as already urged, and as none will deny, all faiths agree in 
the sacredness of purity of the elements — of water, air, earth and fire — and thus of 
river and land, of neighbourhood, of home and person. From this agreement may 
be aroused a renewing of healthy rivalry; and this in co-operation towards health 
And citizenship. Wider co-operations may next appear, sometimes indeed already 
do so; witness the open charities. And so intelleotuaUy, as well as practically. 
Tolerance comes with appreciation of the protean variety of life, and its ideals, by 
those who stand for unity in them, but hitherto have been falling short in apprecia- 
tion of variety. Conversely, those who appreciate this variety, may strengthen, 
among our outlooks, in these simple scientific ways, that sense of unity which Indian 
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philosophies have always recognised. Above all, in this practical open-air everyday 
outlook — though the cell of meditation be also open, the call of civic duty is made 
plain. The long delayed unity of religious men is thus possible and practical, within 
the field of Citizenship, without waiting for co-ordination of their dogmas; since as 
Dharma for them all. 

And that this also is in progress, leaders like Keahub Sen., or General Booth, 
•or Abdul Baha, each with his myriad of ardent disciples, have for a generation been 
showing. Younger groups too are constantly arising; aTnd with yet more definitely 
civic efforts; witness the brotherhood of Kamakrishna, the Servants of India, or the 
Social Service Congress at Calcutta for New Year 1918, 

Thus our apparently simple Tower of Geography and Nature-Study steadily 
develops simple and ooncrete teaching, of direct observation and simple experiment, 
by which the student's interest is awakened and started qn his course. And this or 
that simple beginning, in its arcade, upon scientific -studies and their practical appli- 
cations, is now seen to lead farther than commonly do these. For its more thought- 
ful students ift becomes' also a Thinking-house of Science and of Philosophy : and 
even for its visitors of all Religions a reminder of the truths they hold in common. 
It is plainly also a centre and clearing-house of action, and this more and more of 
-Citizenship, even its higher levels. And since such action is no longer egoistic, but 
primarily cosmic, and ultimately and supremely social, it becomes even a School of 
Ethics. 

Lest all this seem but abstract, illustration is needed. Western civilization, 
was first known to India from the Greeks; so it is from old Greece to this day, and 
not merely from new machines, that most is best- in it, and that this plan seeks to 
establish here, may above all be understood. Our universities are not merely Oxford 
or London, Edinburgh or St. Andrews ; it is in so far as they are true daughters of 
Athens that they can be of some service here. 

But first of all, we are justified in now planning a site for the pedestal of 
Saraswati, in the centre of our Museum and Library quadrangle, with her face 
towards this Tower, and its most synthetio Outlook towards her. 

Again, the image of her Western Avatar, Pallas Athena, should surely have its 
place in a building at once so Western as, well as so Indian in its character, and 
designed as the meeting-place of both cultures, and these at their best. Naturally, 
then phe should stand in the storey above allotted to Western culture. The Greek 
expression of her symbolism and meaning are here of interest to the Indian visitor, 
and worth his unriddling accordingly. 

For one thing, Pallas gave the men of Athens the culture of the olive-tree; and 
she taught women the art of weaving. The Western University knows this, but 
teaches it too little. The Western Museum knows it better, and so teaches it more; 
but neither as yet has adequately grasped the practical meaning and the application 
of this Greek recognition of Civilisation-Values, as their essential economic wisdom, 
and the application of it accordingly. What is this ? That in every city, and 
therefore here in Indore to-day, or at any rate tomorrow, the everyday regional life 
and labour — and here therefore of grain and cotton, of silk, of mangoes and oranges, 
: and the rest — may similarly be developed; and this beyond their everyday aspects 
of the field and market-place, and into civilization and culture. If so, why not again 
comparable to the best of those of old ? — and thus in a hundred ways surpassing our 
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present -medley of ruins and re-beginnings. And all in a spirit of health and sanity, 
and therefore hope, transforming our neurasthenic depression^of yesterday, our vague 
unrests of today. ( 

Further Applications. 

This University Tower — (may we now call it?)— is thus more than the 
simple geographic and cosmologic outlook over the country, the historical and esthetic 
outlooks over the town, with which we began. It becomes an outlook of Rural 
Development and of Civic Renewal. It is plainly a watch-tower of the growth 
of Civilization; so why not increasingly a light-house of its journey ings, beyond the 
present streets and lanes, into high roads still unsurveyed, even untrodden ? Why 
not increasingly a Power-House, renewing and intensifying all these re-construc : 
tive and new constructive energies, alike of Country and City, through its intensi- 
fication, and clearing, of their children's — and students', and citizens' — thought ? 

• 

In such ways then, our Town-planning is growing onwards, into City Design. 
Our after all moderate Library, our modest group of Type Museums, our still smaller 
and simpler, though many-storeyed Tower, with its studiously simplified appliances, 
may thus be made an initiative, even an initiatory centre, of the coming Univer- 
sity. And this, when its day comes, may start more fully cleansed than has as yet 
any recent foundation, of cram and exam, of externally administrative empaperment. 
It may start too with more of ripe and carefully chosen seeds from all fitting 
varieties of the world's best cultures; and so may thus quietly, steadily, and increas- 
ingly win a great place of educational usefulness for Indore, for Central India, and 
even no small influence and example among the Universities of India, now all 
vaguely struggling towards their needed Renewal. 



Chapter VIII. 
Further Beginnings towards the University of Indore. 

City Studies. 

With Library and Theatres, with Museum and Tower, all in active operation 
and in mutual aid, we have more than a centre for individual visitors, or a 
greater kindergarten for school visits; more even than a dovecote for College 
Students, though from this more of them may learn to fly. This Holkar 
Institute ( as it may be called ? ) will be of interest for all ages, with its outlook 
and subject wide as the world itself, yet also clear upon the immediate world 
around us. This is the City : — for the full conception of "City" as it oame to 
the modern West, both from Greece and Rome, was not merely the Municipal area, 
but the Region around as well; and each in fruitful and vital interaction with the 
other. The City then is here presented in this fullest sense, at once geographical 
and Bocial; and this too not only in its everyday aspect, or its historic aspect, but 
with its active future in progress also, and indeed in more ways then even those 
of the present plans. Say then its evolutionary aspect. So, in complete summary, 
we may here express the essential concept of the needed Civio Education — as that of 
Indore, Fast, Present and Possible. 
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Descend now from the arcaded roof-platform, on which we have considered 
the aspects of City environment; — first aa the Outlooks of the Sciences, physical; 
organic, and social, ( yet also social, organic and physical ) and then with deeper and 
wider outlooks also. We next need the large chamber immediately below, and still 
with wide outlooks on all sides from its windows, as the Indore Boom, with its 
summarised presentment of the City. 

An enlarged City Map is painted over the floor, on which can be expressed, 
and in vivid colours corresponding to that of the complete Town Flan ( 82 J' to 1" ) 
which has been developed as the essential document of the present Report, from 
the existing City Survey sheets, detailed to every house, and of whioh the Flans 
accompanying this Report are reproductions. For each child to find its home in 
this Flan will be a pleasurable puzzle, and one extending beyond the first personal interest 
towards an understanding of his neighbourhood, then of his quarter, and next of 
the City itself. On a large table should be also a relief model of the visible district, 
upto the horizon hills; unless indeed this can be kept in the open air, in which case 
it will be more appropriate to the centre of the platform above. Indeed a shelter 
may be constructed for it there, and with enhancement td the effect of the Tower. 

On this floor plan, it is also easy to express by colouring the main historical 
development of the city, and this more fully than in my introductory Chapters; 
while the developments accepted for the city will ofcourse also be introduced, Bince 
suggestive of the opening future, and thus helpful towards its speedier realisation. 

Around the walls, and also in album volumes, the photographic and other 
artists of Indore may readily oombine their efforts towards forming a collection of 
photographs, sketches, piotures and engravings illustrative of the aspects and 
edifices of Indore in the past and in the present. Hence not only the buildings, 
but also the life of the streets, their costumes and activities, and these in all their 
types and aspeots, from State and Festival Processions to the life and occupation 
of every day, even the humblest. Such a collection will be of interest in the present, 
and its increasing value to the future will also soon become obvious. 

All Books bearing on Indore are ofcourse desirable here: all portraits too of 
its notables; in short all possible illustrative material and record. Here therefore 
should meet the City and Regional Survey Commictees, which may now naturally 
and easily be formed; and their survey will gain in value as it is carried on in co- 
operation, correspondence and exchange with those of other cities, even of the West. 
A book-oase, with portfolios, will thus be needed for the growing documents and 
graphics of this survey; and of these, periodio and temporary exhibitions may be 
made upon Wall Screens. Another bookcase, and more portfolios, will soon be re- 
quired for the collection whioh should be formed illustrative alike of Indian-and other 
Cities: for Civics is one of the sciences which learn by comparison, and so gains ideas 
from all* 

Meetings, and Lectures to small audiences, may also be held, in this room, 
concerned with matters of civic and local interest. 

Finally, Decoration should be appropriate. What better than large frieze- 
paintings, kept well above the ordinary picture line, and depicting main aspects of 
beauty of Indore? Nothing else will more help the appreciation of this, along with the 
Camera above; and citizens appreciative of their city's beauty are everywhere among 
the best oitizens of all. * 
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Such a City collection makes one of the most interesting of all Museums for a 
City, as is indeed being reoognised more and more widely in the West. Those 
of Pari? and London are the largest and best known; but in Edinburgh we have two 
Municipal ones, besides that of the Tower; and in many oities at least one of civic 
history and contemporary interest. 

All these things, and more, will be found to renew and advance the civic spirit, 
which is now happily spreading everywhere. Thus in the Unistates, since about 
1900, some 3000 or more Civic Societies have come into being, and these in small 
towns aud even villages: — and that before long a kindred movement will also spread 
through India, with its many historic cities, its innumerable populous villages, is a 
prediction which wanderings, now through so many of these, encourage me to 
maintain. 

Indore State. 

As below the Edinburgh Room of our Outlook Tower comes that of Scotland — 
after the Capital its Country — so under this Indore City Room cornea ofcourse that of 
Indore State. Here again its Relief Model is fundamental for the understanding 
of the visitor; but this, not as interrupted by political discontinuity, ( which it is 
sufficient to mark by a dotted line ) but as the surrounding Region, in its natural 
and geographical character. This Region too, needs to be shown within the larger 
aggregate of Central India, as this within India itself.* and if space compel us here 
to fall back upon maps, these may be helped by an outline on the floor around 
the main Model. 

Here now is the place for the corresponding Regional Survey j from geology 
onwards; while the walls may be made as interesting as those of the City Room 
above, by a growing collection of photographs and pictures, illustrating the towns 
and leading villages of the State, and of those of its Neighbour States; while the 
glories of Mandu and Maheswar in the past, and well chosen examples of the. 
present, will provide admirable subjects for the picture-friezes. 

The fullest possible illustration of history must here ofcourse be given : and 
therefore, upon the central screen for pictures, should be collected all obtainable 
portraits of the Holkar Dynasty, throughout its tradition and up to the present, 
with those of eminent persons of each reign and generation. And here too may be 
exhibited and discussed schemes aud projects towards the further and fuller develop* 
ment of Indore State and of Central India. 

India. 

The next lower storey will be the Hall of India, with its magnificent possibili- 
ties; again from its vivid Model, from snows to seas, to the frieze of pictures above, 
the (necessarily often changing) mass and wealth of illustration between, now 
devoted to one region or period, and again to another, yet not losing sight of the 
part of Indore within the whole changing complex. 

Empire, and Western Civilisation. 

Below this again, the Hall of Empire, and of English-speaking civilization. 
Yet with this too, since now we are on the ground floor, and must thus encroach 
upon the General and Reference Libraries on either hand, we may use these without 
injury, since to their adornment. In the Reference Library, since of widest 
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indebtedness to the whole Western Civilization, of which the English-speaking is but a 
branch, albeit in some ways the greatest, we may illustrate the essentials of European ' 
geography and anthropology, history and civilisation as a whole; and so not only of 
France, Italy, and other lands of alternating leadership, but all the Allies, the 
-neutrals too, and even our present enemies. For all have had, and will have, their 
place and significance; and all alike need to be understood. The Americas too are in 
the main extensions of Europe; and these of ever-increasing importance. 

Oriental Civilisations. 

For the Lending Library we have again a magnificent and changeful ,chp,ice, 
amid the civilizations of the Orient: — on one side that of China, on another fchajt 
of Japan, and on the third and fourth that of the great" Arabian and ^Persian 
■ cultures which have so specially influenced India. 

Simpler Peoples. 

For the Juveiiile Library too we have the vast and varied world of simpler 
humanity to set before its young visitors — the pictured story of ita many types and 
races over the world, from tropical to Arotic lands, and through Australasia, 
Africa and America, as well as Asia. The simpler aboriginal peoples of India too, 
have here their place and special interest. And. since these are nowhere far to 
seek, our extremes have met, from modern Indore City to their earlier world. 

Educational Summary. 

All these storeys and rooms of this Tower, and its overflowing, are thus 
necessary for the understanding of Indore and of ourselves, of our place as it has 

-determined work, and people; and likewise for Indore's people, work and place; that 
is, its citizens' efficiency in dealing with this manifold web of world-relations; which, 

-despite all temporary strains and r endings, iH ever weaving men closer, and must 
yet make the whole world one. ' 

Through this Institute and Tower we may thus range once more; and again 
from the child's awakening to the wider world around him, yet now among those 
nearest the world's childhood. Later, and as student, he will be brought into widen- 
ing relations with its distinctive cultures, both of East and West, and so be more, 
fitted for the individual responsibilities of his life, through this educative presentment 
-of his social heritage and responsibility. 

Education may thus oncemore, as of old, grow up between its mother, 
Religion, and its father, Wisdom. Each may thus better develop ita own and the 
other's provinces of thought and action; until each opening mind, at whatever stage 
after all matters little, may realise at once something of the infinite variety and 
interest of the Universe, and within its Unity; and enjoy the possibilities of life, 
thought, and action which these open to all: yet within the unison of Dharma 
for each. * 

As any Religion, every Denomination, is a community in its religious' aspect, 
and as a State is the whole community in its political aspect, so the true Univer- 
sity is the community in its- educational and cultural aspect. And since all these 

. are found and united in every Capital City, so here is at least one true and main 
oentre for the essential University of Indore, of which its Colleges, and its future 

-Charter, are but the centres of fuller growth and sign of maturation. 
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Women in Education. 

Finally, in these days when women are also keenly looking around them, 
some may think we have forgotten them. Yet to them, all will be in the future 
increasingly open; and even from the first this will be easy. And though for their 
Boom in this Library we have not ventured to plan so definitely as for others, we 
should indeed know little, either of Sarasvati or of Athena, of whom we have placed 
the statues with such honour, if we do not see that their spirit is again living and 
diffused today; and this in quiet homes and in girls' schools and colleges, and in 
India perhaps as truly as in the more swiftly opening and widening careers of 
woman's life and influence in the West. For this Women's Koom, then, I would 
fain see the foremost of India's returning poet-artists do his utmost, as he has 
already done for that " Temple of Life " and its science together, which was lately 
so eloquently opened by India's foremost man of science. Yet here even better 
still, for now more fully with woman's inspiration and counsel. Thus, and thus 
only, he may portray the Ideals of Life, and do some justice to woman's perpetual 
maintenance and re-evocation of them, from home to Temple, and also in man's 
heart as well; from earliest childhood up to the worthy and strenuous labours of 
peace, to the heroic sacrifice of war, and even to the supreme songs of all the poets, 
past, present, and to come. 



Chapter IX, 



State Scientific Institutes, as nascent University Departments. 

It has not perhaps been made sufficiently clear that these Institutes of 
Chemistry, Geology, Agriculture, Bacteriology, Botany and Natural History, as 
planned above (Part I Chap. XXII) are adapted to serve not only as Departments of 
the State Service, as at present, but as of capable of becoming of University 
rank as well. Their practical activity is a great gain for this purpose. How much 
more real an atmosphere for the student of Geology, for instance, when the lecture- 
room is beside the Geological Survey Office, and this in active exploration of the 
State? How much more real a study will here be Chemistry, when in direct touch 
with practical problems, such as the Thymol, Glass, Dyeing, and other factories 
will afford? And so obviously it is for Botany and Zoology, for Agriculture and 
Horticulture, and for Bacteriology, in active touch with tasks and problems of the 
City, from Parks and Gardens to Sanitary and Industrial work. What University 
in India will have made a better start with its teaching of Science, pure and applied, 
than here, where the work is Jthe first consideration, where Faculty organisation is 
postponed, and where memory-examination is replaced by estimation, of efficiency 
and productivity ? 

Erection of Buildings etc 

But though these Institutes, as indicated at I page 124, are planned of lower 
cost in proportion to space than probably any heretofore, their large size undesirably 
involves some not inconsiderable outlay: and in these hard war-times, and with other 
City schemes also to compete with them, their erection may tend to be delayed. 
Well, let there be one or two of these buildings erected; and all these workers housed 
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together; the natural growth and fruit of their departments' will soon furnish the 
best possible plea for extension, with relief of overcrowding accordingly. 

Possible Initiation as Exhibition Buildings. 

These one-storey scientific buildings, with their large laboratory rooms, their 
long open museum galleries, may be erected in the first place, and even used in part 
at intervals, as the buildings of an Exhibition, such as that lately successfully held 
at Gwalior and other active cities. On too great a scale, Exhibitions are costly 
and wasteful: but when kept within reasonable limits of purpose and of magnitude, 
their scientific and artistic stimulus, and educative return, to their city and com- 
munity is great; and their economic stimulus is often very appreciable. Their 
associated Conferences are also of technical, scientific or social value. ^ 

# 

And where shall we find a more convenient or more attractive Exhibition 
Ground than this — for convenience with its Railway siding at the foot of the 
Sports Park, and for pleasure with the Horticultural and Zoological Gardens lead- 
ing on to the City, and this seen in its best aspects, along the Rivers. 

' Further Advantages of Exhibitions. 

The developing Industrial Town has here also its legitimate opportunity of 
expression, and of attraction: for to make Indore »nd its industrial advantages better 
known than at present would at once be good business for the existing industries, 
aud a means of attracting new ones. 

I trust also that before such an Exhibition can be arranged, a substantial 
beginning will be made towards City Improvement, and this will inorease its attracti- 
veness for visitors; while oonversely, a City is stimulated to its own. improvement' to 
receive visitors, just as a hostess sets her house in order, and puts on her jewels. 

Exhibition visitors, and tourist visitors, are naturally akin; yet these are not so 
far removed from students, and even from pilgrims, as these latter may suppose: 
and through this manifold attractiveness to visitors, Indore— City and University 
together— may gain much, and in far more than simply pecuniary ways, though 
these will not be despised. 

The small place given to Indore in the guide-books may thus be enlarged: and 
though few save the wandering European or American tourist may be guided by 
» these, the principle holds more widely. Let the attractiveness of the City, then, be 
in every way considered: it has bearings on Civic policy and improvements together, 
and cannot but help these in turn. 

Exhibitions and their Academic Critics. 

Now I am well aware, that in thus advocating Exhibitions, and especially in 
the section of this Report devoted to the proposed University, I am sure of 
criticism from the aoademio point of view. But such critics doubly fail, alike in 
history and in current events. As to the former, I have staged in my " Masque of 
Medieval and Modern Learning " held at Edinburgh and at London University in 
191*1 and 12, not only the deep historic connection of modern. Universities and of 
medical and other faculties with City fairs, as at old Montpellier, Paris, and Oxford 
alike; but even then? supreme originative event, in the recovery of the works of 
Ariatotte from the Arabic. So it wag the travelling merchants, who brought the 
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next Greek impulse, which became the Renaissance, from Constantinople to Florence, 
even before the fugitive scholars j from its Turkish conquest. Again in modern 
times. As a student of Paris University —which, though too little known in India, 
corresponds in sheer numbers and magnitude to all the Universities of the British 
Islands put together, and in intensity of thought and productivity at least as wetl- 
and also, in detail, of the world-central Paris Exhibitions of 1878,89 and 1900, 1 have 
come to know many of the deep and fertile intimacies of contact between City and 
University at such times, as of high value to each in turn. In f>ct, there is no worse 
evidence of the dulled state of our present Universities, alike in Britain and in 
India, that such contacts of thought and action, of Art and Science, should be ignored, 
or despised. Again, since alike here and in Britain, the Germanic culture has been 
better known and more influential than the French, such critics may find pause for 
reflection in the fact that the world's largest book-production, and one of its foremost 
Universities, have been meeting for centuries, and still meet, year by year, in the great 
Leipzig Fair. Let Indore then take courage in this as in other matters, to break 
with the present dull and dying conventions, and advance her science and her arts 
along with her industry and commerce, and these through the Civic hospitality and 
festival of periodic Exhibitions: and thus all together in the spirit of the nascent 
University. 



Chapter X. 



Faculties and Schools of the Modern University; 
and their Insufficiency for Indore. 

Introductory. 

The preceding Chapters of this section, ranging as they do from an outline 
history of the varied origins of Universities to the reinvooation of the goddess of 
learning in East and West alike, and thence to larger hopes for education, may be 
of little inteiest to the practical man in his everyday mood. Hence the need of 
yet more definite criticisms and suggestions, and these in strictly modern terms. 

University Studies as they are: University Faculties. 

So let the reader refer to the many and various — yet all essentially similar — 
stock of University Calendars in the nearest College or public Library, and also to 
his Encyclopedia, — most typically the Britannica, because, University-like, it is 
mingled of monographs, frequently of real value, though largely getting out of 
date also; and before the purchase of its present label as from Cambridge, carefully 
edited, under its astute American advertising syndicate, for the viewpoint of London 
imperialism during the past generation, and tuned to its then dominant note. Re- 
turning however to the real merit of the Encyclopedia, its variety and openness to 
almost all subjects of its day, he will find these qualities, and often more fully "^pressed, 
in the German University Calendar, if his library has got one; or failing that, in the 
corresponding volume of any well-developed sub-Germanic University — say Cam- 
bridge for choice. Yet in all save the German one, with its Encyclopedic "Faculty 
of Philosophy," he will find the subjects mainly grouped apart, into the studies of 
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definite ''Faculties," or "Schools." These are of pre-encyclopedic tradition and conven- 
tion, and also of vested interests more recent; and thus they are not, by any Faculty 
or University, defensible as adequate for the modern education of its students. 

As an example 'of this, note the now customary separation, from the ancient 
Faculty of Arts, of that of Science; so as to produce B. A.'s and M. A.'s too largely 
ignorant of the sciences, and B. Sc.'s if possible still more ignorant of the humanities: 
while in this Faculty of Science the physical sciences bulb; immensely more than do 
the vital ones. 

It is ofcourse replied that the shortness of life involves this division of labour; 
but the historic explanation is not this, but the notorious conservatism of the older 
Faculty of Arts, and this both intellectual and economic; thus keeping the old studies 
in power, and in resources also. 

Possibilities of Renewal. 

Moreover, to the well-worn inststanoe on the half-truth, of the endless infinity 
-of every specialism, there have never yet by any Faculty been applied the. rejoinders 
made by comprehensive and philosophic thinkers individually; (1) that for every 
great field of knowledge, and group of specialisms, there are labour and time-saving 
methods comprehensive in their logio, and often logarithmic in their swiftness; and 
(2) on the more general ground of all philosophies; that ever re-surveyed, from the 
oldest visions of Unity, to the modern conceptions of Universe and Life, in Evolution 
together. 

To make this point clear, compare two sayings, each oomplemental to the 
other. The first, to which ail will agree, is "The shortness of life makes it impossi- 
ble for one man thoroughly to learn radium, in which every day something new is 
being discovered." But note also the r second — "The more a science advances* the 
more it is concentrated into little books." 

Both sayings are obviously true today. Witness the bulky Proceedings of 
Learned Societies on the one hand, and on the other Darwin's " Origin of Speoies", 
and many other scientific milestones. That this contrast has always been true, ii 

> evidenced by the fact that the first of these sayings is quoted from the monograph 
of a medieval alchemist, in which I have only taken the liberty of putting "radium" 
for his "antimony;" while the second is from Leibnitz, who^waa not only Sir Isaac 
Newton's one great mathematical rival, and at the same time at home in alt the 

•other sciences, learning, and philosophy of his age, but actively creative in these, 
busy in social life and In statesmanship, and productive as an historian as well The 
current over-insistance on the subdivision and separation of knowledge in Univer- 
sities at present, and its acceptance by their professoriate, is too much that of an 
intellectual proletariat; of whioh eaoh is absorbed in his own task, like the various 1 
skilled artisans of a house or of a ship, but as yet without the principles, ( and 
principals \ capable of supplying the needed unity, of conception and direction. 

The building of houses,. with town-planning, and of ships, with port-design, 
are seen to build cities, to organise world-transports, and these together; so now a 
kindred development, of design and organization, is needed for this varied artisanship 
•of knowledge and research, in all subjects and directions. 

• - It is ofcourse true that too few of our professor-journeymen, or of their 
student-apprentices, may as yet sufficiently realise the need of this organization of 
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their labour; yet this state of things only proves such organization the more neces* 
sary; and even urgent, since without it much of their labour, if not moat of it, i» 
being lost. 

The Organization of Knowledge. 

Sincp the Great Encyclopedia, on which even the best of modern Universities 
have stuck so fast, there has been going on a movement towards the organisation of 
knowledge — witness works like Comte's and Spencer's, or more lately Flint's *'Soientia 
Scientiarum/' or Pearson's "Grammar of Science," all presumably accessible in every 
philosophical library. For ths reunion of the physical sciences by the doctrine of 
Energy, has worked wonders; so has the theory of Evolution from Kant to Darwin, 
and from Darwin onwards; and the application of these doctrines has long been stirring 
and vitalizing studies in every Faculty. Witness the works of Max Muller or 
Huxley in the last generation, the mass of books, at all levels, scientific and popular, 
today, from great treatises — like Russell and Whitehead's " Principles of Mathe- 
matics"— to the many and popular little rupee volumes of the "Home University 
library ". But all this evolutionary research, and this presentment of it, is for each 
of us professors ad yet merely his own affair, his personal equation of teaching; and 
it is not yet incorporated into the Faculty-teaching and the Calendar regulations of 
our Universities, as the harmonised and synthetic presentment of knowledge it should 
be, and that it might now be in the Faculty of Philosophy, Arts and Science, hence- 
forth again orchestrated as one. Nor yet has this advancing evolutionary re-syuthesie 
been admitted into the Applied Faculties; though no really active and progressive 
teacher will deny that it now might be, and so should be. 

The University Reorganisation in Progress. 

But now has come upon us one of those world-crises of transition, in which as 
history shows, ( pages 4 and 13 ) the University has ever arisen new-born; and 
members of all Faculties are being stirred by this. Theologians, of all schools and 
faiths, are searching and discussing towards the restatement of their ideals. Medical 
thought is escaping from its hospitals and post-mortem rooms; not only into Public 
Health, but into perception of the " Vicious Circles " which profoundly oorrelate 
diseases with poverty, ignorance, lunacy, vice and crime. Law begins to read the 
same vicious circles in the opposite direction, as from crimes to their social origins. 
The long self-satisfied teachers of Economics are everywhere confessing that their 
classic dootrines are breaking down, and searching towards better ones. Younger 
applied Faculties, like tnose of Architecture and Engineering, are moved by Town- 
planning, and into it; and so on. Above all, Teachers everywhere — primary, secondary 
and higher alike— are reforming, «. e. re -vitalising, their teaohing; and this movement 
must soon be effective upon the Universities of India, as especially in America, and 
increasingly in Europe. Such movements are everywhere gathering in foroe and in 
magnitude; and the Universities will soon be publicly discredited, as at once senile 
and culpable, if they continue corporately to ignore them; as, in their administrations, 
they are still practically doing. 

More Specific Criticisms. 

The past eminence, present power, and administrative stagnation, of Univer- 
sities, is so great, that the most pointed criticism is needed to express the full 
gravity of the present University situation. Though some replies (including the 
-writer's) to the questions set by the present Calcutta. University Commission will 
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appear severe, theae questions, although the most searching in contemporary history, 
are still too few, too gentle, for the present situation. 

Example of further Criticism, subject by subject: e. g. Economics. 

The current number of the "Indian Journal of Economics," in addition to 
pointed criticisms of that science by each of its two leading research professors in 
India, contains "an Examination Paper for Professors of Economics". These questions 
will largely be intelligible to ordinary readers; and hence are suggestive in testing 
conventional University teaching and textbooks, in India or in Europe. For just 
because chosen from life, from daily avocations, and their outcomes in society, these 
questions cannot be answered either from the recognized text-books and works of 
reference, nor from the recognized curricula, say of the London School of Economics, 
and thence downwards or upwards, as the reader may judge. 

Similar Criticisms throughout the Universities. 

This examination and cross-examination of University departments may soon 
he expended throughout other studies. Indeed enough of this examination of the 
universities has been in progress of late years, among their more active spirits, to show 
an estimation of them deeply different from the present corporate valuation of them- 
selves. So far as this remains high, it is on grounds of historic personalities, and 
effective existing ones; but it is nowhere, as yet, in terms of organised educational 
efficiency. As regards even the Universities at present most dignified and powerful, 
all are far below what should be their normal effectiveness; since leas overcrowded 
Universities, more ambitious and effective in real work and output— even as yet 
comparatively without public fame, such as Aberystwith or Clermont, Clark and 
Wisconsin— would be the first to recognise that they are not yet accomplishing a 
quarter even of their present purpose and endeavour, so high have these become. 

Such criticisms, though they go beyond ordinary ones in their generality and 
their definiteness alike, are after all only those latent everywhere, and often expressed 
within the Universities themselves. . ' ; 

This criticism has been necessary in the present Report, for the same reason 
as the in some ways analogous criticism of City Schemes, e. g. Chapter VI of Part I, 
viz. that for the reasons there given, it is not expedient here to embark upon a 
conventional scheme at present so costly for its introduction and upkeep, and so 
d^pply defective in principle and in details, as is any New Indian University as yet. 

A Concluding Warning. 

Here then I must repeat that as yet a University in Indore, organised on any 
present ( or immediately probable ) Indian type, would be apt to do more to blight 
the present buds than to advance them. This I venture to maintain, not without 
some inquiry into such well-intentioned but prematurely fixed endeavours, and these 
by no means exclusively in India, 

Furthermore, in £ace of the current assumption of pious donors, and of 
educationally minded statemen — that a University is a simple and definite institu- 
tion, whioh oan. be founded offhand, on any sufficiently large site,— in some cases laid 
out like a cemetery, in others bustled together like a munition-works, and thereafter 
in the one case kept in perfect order by its. trustees, and in the other maintained in 
world-competitive productiveness by means of a sufficiently ample endowment, or 
' 13. 
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other regular provision, of scholarships, salaries and pensions — it is important, here 
to recall the recent estimate, by one of the most thoughtful and constructive of 
American writers, of the type and ideal of such institutions, with which his own 
country now teems, as " a well-endowed moral vacuum ", # 
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A Constructive proposal: School of Music. 

To this woful state of things, what remedy? For an example let us return for 
a moment to the close of Chapter VI above, ( page 34 ). Here, in the neighbour- 
hood of Theatre and Amphitheatre, Library and Tower, and of Temple also, is th» 
natural place to provide for the future establishment of a School . of Music, and the 
housing of its Teachers. For this purpose several of the sites marked out in this 
neighbourhood should be reserved. Towards this purpose is peculiarly suggestive 
the eminent example of Professor G. Vitaldas of Bombay, whose remarkable success 
there is not unknown in Indore, and might, at any rate with such leadership as his, 
be here successfully repeated. 

In this connection it is not necessary to recall associations of study and song 
so ancient as those of India for the East, of Greece for the West, of Israel between; 
though in each of these historic cultures, the value of music has been justified and 
recognised in its scheme of education, and indeed given the very foremost place. 
In ancient phrase, this is of all arts most inspiring and divine; and, in our paler 
modern terms, it is the most synthetic and most evolutionary. 

As regards the ooming University — of which such a School of Music should 
be a part, and this as soon as may be — enough here to note that of all books most 
generally possessed and used throughout most Universities — above all the hitherto 
leading ( i. e. Germanic ) ones, but with these also the Scandinavian, Scottish, 
American and others — is their-" Students' Song-Book". But there is as yet no 
London Students' Song-Book; and in this connection, it is tragically significant to 
learn that in at least one of the Indian Universities most logically misorganised upon 
the London model, Music and Song are said to be prohibited in some of its hostels. 
In this matter, as in so many others, let our spirit and practice be the very opposite 
of this deadening example. So here in Indore let Music and Song be revived and 
encouraged, not less even than is today athletics. In time these may recover 
their educational leadership, as of old. For deep feeling, vital emotion, which it ia 
the special power — the very magic — of music and song to arouse, to discipline, and 
to express, are also the essential impulse of effective thought; and tbis in all 
subjects. Notably even in mathematics, far from emotion as this seems to those 
who have but been dulled by text-books and frightened by examinations to memorise 
its formulae, as so much mental baggage to be inspected, and who have thus come 
to teach, examine and inspect in their turn. But in so far as he may have learned 
and meditated aright, the mathematical student is he who can wield this and that 
Among its many and potent notations, and henceforth through life carries a sharper 
sword of intellect, and more clearly surveys the world, as with swift and soaring 
aeroplane. 

* Charles Ferguson. The University Militant. ( Keanerlej } Hew York, 1912. 
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Oar poor contemporary results, and our establishment and maintenance of 
examinational terrorising to obtain them are thus in 3. vicious circle. This arises, 
in particular, from our current starvation of the emotional element in every subject, 
in other words, our desstcation and destruction of its interest accordingly. And in 
general, this is part of the individually too common ignorance of the essential psy- 
chology of adolescence; and of the academic organisation of this ignorance into "Uni- 
versities" and "Colleges," of mental debility or death accordingly. Of this state of 
things there is no clearer symptom, and symbol, than the present indifference to music, 
that simplest, oldest, and deepest of the resources of education as ennoblement. 
But here again, in our Amphitheatre and Theatre, the recovery of ear with the deve- 
lopment of the emotional life and voice, may fully keep pace with that of direct vision 
and its intellectual values upon our Tower. 

In this connection, it is here encouraging to be able, to point to the remark- 
able success, so rapidly achieved, by Mr, Durham in. the creation of a String 
B,and. The university "Faculty of Music" is thus arising. 



Chapter XII. 
Further Constructive Proposals. 

Examples; Bad and Good. 

Yet just as our criticism pf mechanical methods apart from life and natural 
conditions, and in themselves defective, has been followed by constructive proposals 
at once vital and economical, so here again as regards higher education. For despite 
all criticisms, of the present organization of Universities, and Colleges, as not only 
dispersive and ineffective, but wastefully destructive of youth, it is also recognised 
that these same institutions are everywhere germinating towards a new life, which the 
opening social situation, of general reconstruction after War, should bring to fruit. 

What then oan be done at present ? Instead of the establishment of another 
of these new Indian Universities which are already each too much a copy of existing 
old ones, why not be initiating the better type of University which is germinating, 
and which will be increasingly manifest after the War: some as new and separate 
foundations, but also as resurrections, renewals, revivals of the existing Universities 
themselves. See likewise not only Keseareh Institutions of familiar type, like the 
Bangalore Institute, but new ones of more vital spirit, like the Bose Institute of 
Calcutta, or Tagore's School at Bolpur; for each of these is now under the tree of 
life, and not merely the tree of knowledge. 

The University as nascent In lndore. 

In summary then, here are the States of Central India needing a University, 
and here in lndore is a City growing towards capacity for its motherhood. Here 
too are practical men, able, and by and by willing, to be among its pious founders. 
Here too are many of the needful intellectuals, indeed in unusual number; and here is 
the enlightened State. Yet for these to unite to found aJUniversity today wouldJbe but 
to repeat the disappointments which are latent, ineeded already manifesting them- 
selves, in the most recent foundations, more or less as in older ones. What then is 
to be done ? To continue and enoourage growth; but not to force it, least of all to . 
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fix it, as is elsewhere done, by a premature " constitution, '' of well-meant ( and well- 
made ) administrative and examinational fetters. 

Let the existing schools and colleges, and nascent faculties, go on developing, 
and each from within. Let the School of Medicine prove itself in touch with all 
that is most vital in medical progress; and let those most efficient in this determine 
how to give this progress the new and better administrative and estimational form 
which more academic institutions are yet hindered from reaching. Similarly let the 
Normal School develop, as a vital — and virtual — Faculty of Education, training alt 
levels and ages of mind, from Madame Montessori's defective children to Stanley 
Hall's picked arid gifted adolescents. When it is doing these things, but not till then, 
it will be a University Faculty indeed, and thus cannot long be denied the name. 
And so on for every study; from ancient Sanskrit in the Pathshala, to mo*Wn Engi- 
neering and Commerce. Let the intellectuals be going on with their special studies, 
and help in teaching them, here chemical or geological, there historical or economic. 
Let the new High Schools be set free from their present bondage to matriculation 
cram, and thus to produce eager and living students; for to these matriculation and 
graduation are alike assured, and even easy. Let all endeavours, like those already 
mentioned ( page 34 ) in Juni Indore be encouraged, and let their recent gathering, 
on Saraswati's Day, be but the beginning of intellectual movements of all kinds. 
From all these various soils and seedlings the academic grove will grow. 

For its fuller irrigation* the Library, Museum and Theatre will be found help- 
ful. Or, to change the metaphor, our modern needs, alike of light and labour, need 
a modern Power-house, and this of full intensity. 

The Educational Revolution in Progress. 

So far all this may be admitted; but the most important point of the current 
Educational Revolution still remains to he clearly realised and applied by all concerned. 
This essential intellectual revolution and transition, now in progress, is that of escape 
fiom the mechanical view of nature and life, of social activity and organisation, 
dominant in the West, from the beginning of the Industrial ( paleotechnic ) Ag& 
to the present War. But from this mechanical veiw, we have been increasingly 
escaping to the corresponding vital view, and evolutionary view. In terms of this- 
all studies are being re-interpreted; all activities are being reorganised, not as mere pro- 
cesses of matter, and its energies, dominating man from them, but these as instruments 
and processes of Life, and this working from and by the life within. Take a con* 
crete example from these pages. N o longer merely on grounds of sanitation, and econo- 
mics, or reviving esthetics, do I plan and plead for the development of Indore as a 
City of Gardens. For now in terms of education also; even of education, at all 
levels, from that most elemental labour in which civilization began, to its highest 
aspects, as Gardens of Life and Youth towards their flowering; Gardens of the 
Sciences, Gardens of the Muses, Gardens of the Ideals. 

These Gardens, thus at once of Civic and of Educational purpose, like so 
much else in this report, are also designed as a sign and centre of this main intel- 
lectual revolution of our time, now fully beginning — from Mechanb-centric to- 
Bio-centric — a revolution fraught with even more significance, and with greater con- 
sequences, than even was that from Geo-centric to Helio-centric, long centuries- 
ago.. 
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Chapter XIII. 
The Nascent University at Work in Indore. 

Existing Colleges and New Institutes. 

Besides the foundation of no less than two distinct * University Colleges in 
Indore in the past generation ( where in a far larger western tity we should generally 
only hare had one ), note also the present large-scale development of Secondary 
Schools, and these for both sexes, together with the current provision of Normal 
Schools for each. It will thus be seen that the supply of Scientific Institutes, such as are 
already in demand, together with the formation of the indispensable Central Library, 
with various associated Museums, is also a reasonable and even necessary develop- 
ment. The future University will thus be growing,' branching and spreading, and 
its needed staff increasing correspondingly. • 

Needful Avoidance of Premature Organization. 

But instead of prematurely giving it formal organization, of the obsolescent 
examinational type, — as is so unhappily still being done over India— let Indore be 
wiser. Let her see that her various Culture-Institutes are all vitally initiated, an£ 
doing their real work, before they make the full University claim, and take the 
name accordingly. 

For in thit way, as history shows, their reality of functioning, their oo-dpera- 
tive educational activity, will gradually, and even rapidly, evolve a truer University 
organization than has been possible elsewhere in India, where the life of eaoh new 
University being cramped into the stereotyping mould of the examination-machine. 

The fear may at first be felt and expressed for this rudimentary and still 
informal University— with its Institutes and resources still incomplete, necessarily 
of secondary magnitude at best — that students would not come. But let us not 
fear to recall the old and essential nature of students — as persons desiring to study, 
and thus distinguished from those mainly desiring to pass. Of this first class we 
should have enough to start with: for some are already here in Indore and its 
neighbour-States, and others survive everywhere throughout India as well. 

Students for the Nascent University. 

A City and State so active in educational progress, as* all these new schools 
show, can thus increase, freshen and stimulate its teachers, and also its public Id 
many families there are men, and women also, who would willingly take advantage 
of higher teaching,' as soon as this can be afforded them. True, many cannot come 
like professional students for the customary terms: so let us take them for shorter 
periods. Graduation gives useful final certificates to students at their maturation 
into life; hut let the recent exaggeration of its importance no longer blight the, 
studies of all } *and deeply injure those less fully prepared, or less conventionally 
submissive to our routine. Among these, as life shows, are often the very ablest, 
£&d most original! 

; ^ % t . , * tr. 

, , Let us begin in fact Vacation Meetings, as at least one widely useful, American 

institution has done before attaining its full University Charter and rank — as a Summer 

School, a Vacation Gathering. It arranged its courses, intensively and interestingly, 
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for the vacation terms of established colleges, and even shorter ones for the month's 
vacation of men, and women, already busy. And being, in a small and attractive city 
like Indore, of good climate, it soon caught its students, indeed in embarrassing 
numbers. It helped the growth of the town to house them, while also mentally 
freshening it by this active contact with minds from other places, eager to observe, 
comparing and learning from their hosts. A University atmosphere was thus created 
from the first, and spread throughout its region; in a few years even throughout 
America. Older American Universities soon learned from its example; and thirty 
years ago and more this, was also adapted by Edinburgh and Oxford, and next by 
Cambridge and others; .until these Summer Schools are now to be found even in the 
smallest college eentres of the United Kingdom, and similarly in France, in Germany, 
in Scandinavia, aDd even in the long unprogressive Spain. 

University Extension. 

Again a generation ago, a St. Andrews professor, full of the democratic culture- 
tradition of the Scottish Universities, removed to Cambridge, and there initiated 
the University Extension Movement; which at first shocked, but soon generalry 
thawed, the acquired exclusiveness of Cambridge and Oxford. This was next adopted 
by London. University, which imported the admirable Cambridge organiser to 
develop an Extension system for the vast population of its London area; and thin 
. system has since been widely and increasingly successful in all directions. Through 
the teachers and other middle-class audiences to which this at first appealed, the* 
movement next notably aided the further academic development of London Univer- 
sity, from the traditional Examining body which India as yet alonf knows, to the 
great Teaching University which has for the last half-generation been in rapid and 
distinguished progress; so that other British Universities are now feeling its 
stimulating example, much as they formerly imitated its exclusive insistence on 
examinations. On the other side this Extension Movement has also reached the» 
people., as the "Workers' Educational Association", whose branches throughout 
Britain are growing yearly by scores, and in audiences by thousands. It is also not 
a little encouraging that of the four eminent educationists brought from British 
Universities ( London, Leeds, Glasgow and Manchester ) to strengthen the Calcutta 
University Commission, one should be the Registrar of the Teaching University of 
London, and its Chairman the organiser of the Oxford Summer Meetings. Hera 
then is a definite and practical policy for Indore; instead of beginning, as other 
Indian Universities have so unfortunately done, with the outworn example of the 
University of London in its unregenerate days, while still of examinational stand- 
point and interests only. Let us thus here begin with the ever-fruitful "freedom 
of learning and teaching," and with Vacation Meetings and Extension Lectures, so 
that the nascent University may from the first be educative, growing and free. 

Further Developments: Scientific and Humanistic. 

Its nature-studies — Geography, and Geology, Botany and Zoology, Agri- 
culture too in its many branches, from Chemistry and Bacteriology to Horticulture, 
Fruit-growing and Silk-culture, are all comparatively independent of great* libraries; 
yet the needed and relevant books are already partly here. 

Auditive studies, linguistic and musical — similarly depend on the vital teacher 
far more than on books. These studies may be doubled in efficiency and rapidity 
alike, from their union in song; and this with invigorating impulse throughout all 
oth^r studies. For the long pre-eminence of the Germanic and kindred Universities, 
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and the backwardness of essentially examinational ones, itf directly Connected with 
the general musical culture and invigorating song habitual in the one, and* the 
-dreary silence as habitual in the other. ( see Chapter/ XI ) 

So for Philosophy and for Religion. The discussions of the one, the medita- 
tion of the x other, are not primarily bookish; but develop, like induction-currents, 
between questioning youth and meditative age, « 

Even History, and this peculiarly in India, is not primarily a matter of books 
and documents. As our first pages show, history is also an open-air subject, to be 
deciphered from the City itself, as its accumulating and* enduring record; and the 
older history of India is in this way being investigated by its excellent Archaeological 
Survey. Yet with this living initiation, history, philosophy and religion will not 
long lack their growing libraries, not yet readers to use thein. In every way then, 
let us be ensuring the feast of knowledge, the increase of thought, and this from 
simplest observation to deepest meditation, while yet we can. Endeavours will 
soon enough be made to regularise all these into the turning of administrative 
wheels: and if these succeed, it mill matter little whether these be of the old London; 
make, or of yet older Tibetan prayer. Even our picked senescents will thus" grow 
senile, and our picked adolescents be subdued into adults of dull respectability to 
matoh. 

So let us resist this on-coming of death, for which other new Indian Univer- 
sities have been providing from their first days, and rather seek to ensure the 
opposite conditions, through freedom of learning and teaohing, freedom also from the 
stereotyped Faculty restraints. Instead of always repeating the same courses in 
the same curricula, as the old Faculties limit and fix their associated professions 
wellnigh everywhere, let us rather see that we meet the needs of the changing 
world-situation, the progress of the times, the needs of people and their work, the 
needs of the City and Region accordingly. 

Further Developments, Medical and Technical. 

Let the School of Medicine for instance, vitalise its curriculum, too simply 
adopted from our traditional Western one, and mobilize itself for war with the many 
evils of Iudore. Let it resolve to take an active and strenuous part in its cleansing 
from its present tyranny of plague and pestilences, and make it one of those cities of 
health to which patients come. No present department of study will thereby suffer, 
but all be intensified; and some to eminence and distinction throughout India. 

So for other practical studies and applied sciences. What better Technical 
School of Manufactures, Commerce, Engineering, Architecture, Arts and Crafts 
than may be formed in a eity beginning an industrial extension and development, so 
comprehensive as that which we have been in these plans and pages forecasting 
for Indore? This University would here again be of conspicuously regional and 
eivio usefulness; so as this City development goes on in all these directions, as the 
New Industrial Town so notably hopes and promises, here is the very place to* 
■ ; which eager and ambitious youth may come to learn and help: or if not, what hope 
or use would there be for such Technical facilities at all? 

Return to Higher Studies. 

But the University dose not live by '-bread-studies'* alone. What hope then 
for pure Science? And fur the Classics, the Humanities, and these in their 
highest forms? 
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Science admittedly grows beside, and along with its applications, as careers 
like Kelvin's or Pasteur's but conspicuously show. Language-studies too should 
flourish in this polyglot city, with its needs, and facilities accordingly, for instruction 
in vernaculars and in English as well. So why not let the University be polyglot 
from the first; neither exclusively English, nor of any single vernacular, as rival 
extremists too much arrange, or desire. The monopoly of a single language is 
a Western limitation-, handed on from Latin to the modern language prevalent in 
each country. Yet this is being departed from with advantage: thus our Western 
University teaching of modern languages is normally conducted in these languages; 
students soon rise to the occasion, and accessory teachers appear to help them. 
There have long been beginnings of again teaching the classical languages as far as 
may be in the same way s 

Degrees in Arts and Sciences. 

But what of the official Faculties with their customary degrees; especially 
their 8. Se.'s too ignorant of the Humanities, their B. A.'s too ignorant of the 
Sciences? 

This scheme, official though it at present so definitely is, has no place in the 
general history of Universities, and is but a late nineteenth oentury compromise. 
It w^s devised by the fossil, for the exclusion of the philistine from the traditional 
humanistic culture, and to preserve for this its endowments and distinctions; and 
it was far too lightly accepted by the scientific and practical men, whose education 
this lamentable division has since been narrowing. University reformers in both 
camps are now agreed that this was a mistake; for the humanist needs science, and 
the scientist needs humanities. 

Here are again invoked the apparent difficulties of the shortness of life, 
the claims of specialisms, the needs of the division of labour. But as we have seen 
( page 47 ) these difficulties are greatly exaggerated, and where there is a will, there 
is a way. 

Reunion of Humanistic and Scientific Studies. 

I am here pleading, not in terms or theory, of scientific interest merely; but, 
as throughout this Report, am summarising a lifelong enquiry of travel and experi- 
ence, of educational experiment and endeavour. Thus though repelled, like most, 
by the sterile "classical teaching'* of my school and college days, my personal re- 
bound was not solely to the natural sciences, but also to the classical and historic 
lands and cities, there to seek the essentials of the life and spirit, of the achieve- 
ments— and, alas, the failures) — of these high civilisations; and to 'teach them, so 
far as my limitations and resources admit, as in my Civic Exhibitions and Masques 
of Learning. The current renewal of higher education, of which all such endeavours 
are a pait, is thus not only scientific, but humanistic. It values the ancient langu- 
ages, indeed more than ever for their essential literature, if less for the supposed 
"discipline" of their outworn school books; and it seeks not only to exhume their 
material ruins, but imaginatively to reconstruct their cities. And with these their 
life and thought; even their mythology, with its symbolic rituals and philosophic 
initiations. It is not only an enquiry into their organisation of the sciences, 
social and organic, physical and mathematical, but a continuance of them. Not 
coutent with studying their Arts, architectural, sculptural and decorative, dramatia 
and musical, it continues these in the present. And uniting all these, the Citizen- 
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ship and City Design which gave these historic cities their impulse and their unity, 
are for us not larger past memories merely, bat working inspirations. AH this, for 
us of the West, is Neo-Hellenic: and this not less, bat more vitally than was that 
too isolated, and therefore shortlived, recovery of ancient literature with some, and 
of ancient art with others, which we call the Renaissance, and upon the drying 
husks of which our western schools and colleges have since been mainly fed, and are 
even to this day vainly cramming. 

The best classical teachers, as Oxford, Berlin, and many other Universities 
and Schools can show, are thus moving with the times; and such pioneers are: 
educating successors in number. The long conflict of classical and modem studies— 
though accented to rival fanaticisms, of idolatry and iconoolasm, during the utiln 
tarian age — is thus in sight of ending, through the enlightenment of both con* 
batants. And is not the same progress also manifest in India? 



Chapter XIV. 



Conditions for a> New University. 

What then is needed to. found a university ? — a true University, ofcourse. 
First of all the place; the City and the- Region needing it; and then the conditions 
of growing it, from germ towards maturity. Not then any mere standard plan, or 
metal cast, taken from even the best existing moulds, be these the finest or the 
most fashionable, the oldest or the latest. 

What then are these conditions ? First of all, the intellectual movement and 
ferment of the times. It is in and from these, that Universities have arisen. And 
they have prospered in the measure not simply of their learning, but of their acti- 
vity, their own internal movements, their intellectual hunger and desire. No mere 
scholars ever made a University; though these adorn and grace it, even become 
glories of it. It is in active enquiry and discussion that Athens, and Paris, have in 
differeut ages been of such foremost initiative; and so more or less everywhere. This 
City and State seem behind few regions of India in these respeots; intellectuals and 
their varied mental activities are plainly in evidence here; and students, and their 
actual and potential teachers, are largely present. The University may thus be 
more than a simple union of existing Colleges and Institutes. The true University 
blossoms from its Culture-City, great or small; hence the significance not only of 
Athens or Paris aforesaid, but of Edinburgh or Boston (Harvard), of Ley den, 
Jena, Aberdeen, and a hundred more: and here conspicuously is the rational hope 
which lately initiated the University of Benares. 

University Headship. 

Yet for fermenting so-aaa or wine, we need the wine-maker; for ore and fur- 
nace the steel- maker; and so .on. So for the nascent University, we need the man— 
the Principal, as we nowadays call him, not entirely to advantage. 

In my life of University wanderings, I have met many bearers of this high . 
title, and variously performing its parts. Often retired veterans of other experience 
more or less adaptable; sometimes a kindly patriarch; sometimes a mere dignitary of 
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conventional stuffing, at one time Bitting on the safety-valve of youth and at another 
letting ijts energies run to waste in play, when not co stagnation in routine. Some- 
times a great head-janitor, perfected in his low-level efficiency. Often too, in 
America especially, a super-mendicant, returning oheque-laden to the college-treasurer 
from his rounds; yet too often also an anxious business-man, perplexed to make 
both ends' meet. 

But there are also greater Principals. One searches out and enlists a bril- 
liant staff, varied as the Encyclopedia, from all over his country, and even distant 
lands; and so attracts students well-nigh as widely. Others are illustrious leaders 
in this or that faculty, elassioal or scientific, medical or educational, and with success 
accordingly; One sets his mind on good general instruction, and another toward* 
honours standards; or towards the promotion of research. Others are all for public 
service, or for the professions, old or new; there politics and administration, or law. 
Some actively participate in civic affairs: and some even rise into statesmanship and 
power; of whom President Wilson is but the foremost example; but most shrink 
from this. One is a great librarian, a master of books, from their bibliography to 
their significance; and so he sees to thus vitalising all his college departments, some- 
times even his City and State as well; while another's gifts lie in University Ex- 
tension, and in other influences of a University upon its province. 

Now all these, and more, are needed University activities; and the pity i» 
they are not common. Why should they not be expected and, arranged for, in a 
new University — by offering fuller opportunities to members of the teaching and 
governing bodies who may be gifted in any of these ways, to exercise such functions, 
all i f which no single man can possibly perform. A University thus needs a 
Hightr Staff, in the full military sense; and to organise this, however difficult, is the 
most practical of problems. Stanford University (California) is suggestive here. 

The Needed Headship. 

Yet to evoke all these energies and more, what aptitudes are required! Such 
<a Head roust unite Indian traditions at their highest, with intellect at its openest. 
Beyond even this sympathetic attitude and synthetic oulture, he needs organis- 
ing energies of that uncommon order which can atonce revive the oldest or most 
weary teachers, encourage and help on the youngest, and inspire the students above 
all; and, beyond and through all these ,the citizens, until they feel the University 
as their own, as part of themselves, and henceforward of civic interest and pride. 
He must thus be much like a general jn the field, as well as in his study-tent, 
alert to all changes of the situation, yet clear as to his general campaign; and 
vigilant not only of drill and discipline, but also of the health and spirit, even 
spirits, of all ranks. Yet not even this high military comparison suffices; for the 
powers here needed are more widely intellectual, more sympathetic also, in a word, far 
more of spiritual energy and influence than of temporal authority and command. 

Return then to our comparison above of the modern University at its fullest, 
moBt encyclopedic, most Gernianis in the best old sense, to an hotel whose guests 
are solitary musicians of varied instruments and- aptitudes. The needed Principal, as 
Leader, has now to create with these the needed Post-Germanic University, Syn- 
thetic and Integral, yet Regional and Civic also. Thus to orchestrate all theso, 
he has to be a many-sided lover, even performer of its music, much of a conductor, 
something even of a composer; and so he will find fitting place for every talent, every 
level of it; and thus he and they will reach their audience, and raise them to 
higher levels. " ' ' V 



Present Condition^ of IJaj versify [general* 

In the Middle Ages of Europe, as we have seen, this orchestration waB 
given by religion; at the Renaissance by the revival of classic learning, philosophy, 
and art, by the idealism of culture and refinement, and again by the' strifes < of 1 'reli- 
gion, even by the wars of nations. For the Encyclopedic and Germanic culture,' 
the impulse was in the first place that of freedom of teaching and learning, fresh-, 
ness of enquiry and research. It was . strengthened by technical applications 
-of all kinds, — physical and chemical, mechanical, medioal, and sj on. Next came 
the impulse of the resultant philosophy — of^whioh first the doctrine of Energy, 
next that of Darwinian struggle and survival, as Evolution, and finally the corres- 
ponding political doctrine, that of the 1 State as supreme Power, and 6nd in itself 
And these are all culminating m the War today. " 

But if this be history ( and who will gainsay it ), no mere continuance or 
increase of any of these ideals will suffice our present needs: for, as we have seen, 
the nascent ideal is Reconstructive— and this not simply of local war-damages, 
but throughout West and . East wellnigh alike. This, reconstruction, as we have 
seen, is of more than material kind; and' necessarily social and' spiritual* as. well 
as civic and regional. In a word it is Eu-psychic; that is. re-religious, upon pur 
modern spiral. Only in this spirit can it become truly re-constructive in town, 
and country. For Reconstruction is definitely rur-urban, geo-technic, comprehensive,, 
-on the material side, and is thus synthetic for all the arts and sciences; and employs, 
them, in their fullest perfection and detail, as Neotechnic. Yet all tnese /depeim 
upon the social life and purpose which urges and cbmoines them. 

General Programme for the Needed University. 

Here then, on these general lines, is the programme of the needed University* 
active and militant in the best senses; and here are careers evoking and developing 
all the powers of principal and staff, of professors and students together, and .of ' 
their associated City as well. All specialisms here find their place and opportunity, 
their appreciation as well. As even our brief history of Indore , shows, we need to: 
recall the past; and this not only in historic annals, but in highest traditions- for 
thus we realise the qualities of its looal heritage, yet supplement its limitations 
from the fuller heritage of India and of the world. So with our survey of the 
present, with all its practical activities, its growing cultural interests. Yet above 
all, our faces must be set towards the future, seen as no vague Utopia, but a 
Eutopia, to be realised. To spiritualise and moralise, — that is to civicise. To 
intelleotualiae, thaj? is to synthetise, and to re-speoialise. yet bow no ^ in ' die-specia- 
lisms, but as con-specialism, and thus towards application in life. Here then are 
main problems of the needed University of the opening future. In ihe measure pf 
these, let students become graduates in their University and effective in their City- 
Here then our Principal will find his fullest leadership. He may be at once 
the birth- helper of the spirit of youth, redeeming it from its self-centredness as fully 
as can war, inspiring it to desire the fullest training towards life and career, with 
their distinctions more fully through service. To see the application and, policy of 
all these many and varied careers of professional specialism, yet guide the dis-specia- 
lisms of to-day to become the con-specialisms of tomorrow, will need all his insight 
and tact, all his knowledge and statesmanship. As Universities are thus guided, 
( aud many are more or less stirring^ ) their rivalry; w'Ul grow more generous, their 
jealousies abate; as each develops its civic and regional advantages of situation, its 
-character and individuality as well. 
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Results on the Faculties of the University. 

Yet in this reconstructive development, of University and City together, all < 
faculties, old and new, will grow and strengthen. Technology, with its Engineering, 
Manufactures and Commerce, will advance the new Industrial Town, and help the 
old Bazars as wellj Medicine will be busy, in the old town especially, and Public 
Health will advance both in old and new. Architecture and Horticulture will be 
active in new and old town. 

Yet the older studies will nol? suffer. With Libraries growing richer, 
Museums more representative, History and Classics have as little to fear as modern 
tongues. With the reconstructive development of the modern Theatre, indoor and 
open-air alike, Literature and Urama, Music and Song, will revive their past, from 
sacred epios to simplest folk-song, yet also encourage the future; it is only the feebler 
and baser elements of the present which will fall out of sight. 

Will Law suffer ? In its present exaggeration and overcrowding, let us hope 
so, and even with confidence: for a youth of ambition will here no longer feel so 
restricted to the pleader's or the magistrate's career. But for Law at its best and 
highest, scrutinising and comparing the social web, for its repair, its better weaving 
henceforward, there is more need than ever (e.g. J page 156 ). The wisest and most 
impartial counsellors will all be needed for that adjustment of the present tension 
between Capital and Labour, on the" peaceful adjustment of which hangs the future 
peace of the world no less than on the decisions of the present war; and thus also the 
future of this growingly industrial city, 

* But Religion? Historic ideals do not here fail of recognition; for what short 
of religion, and this in life, is the co-ordination of idealism, thought, and imagery ? 
And these progressing not only towards subjective harmony, but also in aotion, 
and this ever higher and fuller ? No longer simply of an personal or academio- 
culture, but with our fellow-citizens in the world *»s well? Such Re-religion will 
not be oondemned by the truly religious. Not even though it utilise all advances 
of the times; for today there are signs, in all historic faiths, that their best spirits- 
may be,- before long, re-expressing their doctrines in modern terms, and in modern 
applications. And this not least in Hinduism, as the recent visits of the regional 
Metropolitan have conspicuously showed. 

Money Difficulties. 

But I am asked — Where is the money for all this to come from ? It is an old 
reply, and one deep in the best annals of every faith,— of every science too, every art 
no leas — that the spirit was never purchased with money, nor is it thus purchasable. 

And as a planner of University and Collegiate endeavours longer than even 
of City imp ovements, I have seen less need for much money than most suppose- — 
indeed more dangers and evils from its abundance than from its scarcity. High 
thinking needs pluin living for its survival. The first essential, the true and testing 
examination fir a University, is to show how it can strive and struggle along in 
comparative poverty. This the Scottish Universities hare long done, my own for 
choice; but Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh also; and they have thus k«pt ia 
touch with their people, and have been educating them more deeply than have mo»\, 
through generations, even centuries, while the richer universities of the " sister 
country were still torpid and exclusive in their prosperity. And now th*t to tt» 
Scottish Universities also has come prosperity, in some respects even fatness, each 
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millionaire endowment lays on us new burdens, while seeming to lighten, old ones. 
For separation ariamg from our provinces and their people, even though pur 
benefactors seek to widen our doors. I 

It was not the richest Brahmjns wfyp have been the most learned, nor jbbe 
best supported Gurus who have been the most educative. Even Prince Siddharfcha , t 
did not endow professorships, but left all to go put and teach himself. Socrates sever' , 
thought of funds when, founding the University pf Athens; and his spiritual §qn and 
grandson, Plato and Aristotle, each but taught in his g ar 4 en i as any citizen whp has 
one may^till do; while the poorer Stoics sat in a public Porch. Thus too arose the 
• medieval Universities, Paris and the rest : and Oxford owes far more to the Francis- 
cans — Yogis peculiarly vowed to poverty— than to the millions of Cecil Rhodes. 
Let us think less, then, of endowments. To the religious or the intellectual life, all 
beyond a simple maintenance, brings relaxation, even deterioration with it; and 
even introduces that new type, foreign to all true Universities through their best 
history, of torpid professoriate, attracted to education by its modern regularity of 
comfortable stipend, more easily earned than most. To select intellectuals, we dp not 
need to compete in the market, wfyerp men of action fairly claim its current rates of 
reward: we nowadays too often but get the wrong man in this way, the failures 
from active careers. Let us earn what we can in practice, as lawyers, as doctors, as 
engineers, as writers or workers; but only a modest income as professors. 

t 

Public Generosities I and how to Evoke them. 

Yet there is ample scope for' public generosity; and let us make these {mown. 
First the equipment of each Department, each Institute, each for its active spirits, 
and before the permanent foundation of their chairs. It is the best teacher wno 
puts his subject first, as when a youth he longed for a book or an instrument, a 
microscope or a telescope, not thinking pf pay, or pension for using it. Yet were 
not those our most formative days ? ' 

To initiate and then equip the University then, and on an adequajie-rrmpderate 
yet noble — seale, is our first task; but this as a spiritual order; in which eaoh member 
views his own quest as a high intellectual adventure; and only thereafter, and secon- 
darily, as a means of bread. After the observatory gets built, and the telescope is 
working nightly, the community will surely not be foolish enough to -starve their 
astronomer. « 

With this attitude of its University Staff (-r-anfj. where more readily t^an Ijere 
in India ? ), the material establishment and equipment would be readily assure^. Let 
there be effective demand for these, by men willing to investigate and teach: the 
scientific Jnstitutes as above planned and more, with their equipment, wpuld in a 
very few years he forthcoming, and from private sources rivalling and surpassing 
even public ones. The ascetic scholar may thus win his special library; and[ with 
his example the scientific man will not long lack his laboratory or even his. Museum. 
Let the historian and the writer organise the University Theatre— free in open air, 
for the children,and then in the great Theatre for their parents; and the, latter wilf 
pay for the former. And so on. Much of the ajpove*is the history of a recent Belgian 
University, in which most teachers have served for many years without pay at all. I 
have been \a \wfae$ adventures for many a year; ano},' as in each previous unconven- 
tional suggestion of this report, am speaking with some experimental certitude. 

Hostel System. * 

With this economy a Hostel system of better type than that of many conven- 
tional ones will arise. In these grouped buildings, teachers and their families may 
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participate (albeit with all necessary privacy of life as well), as well as undergraduates. 
The usual costly and elaborate administration may be simplified: for students 
destined to a business career may thus be provided with practice and studentship 
together. I speak from long experience of such a group of associated Hostels, 
growing in capital from Rs. 6000/- to 12 lacs, and from a total of 10 persons to 
nearly 400; and can give details if required. For the moderate budget of such a 
hostel — or rather residential collegiate— scheme, gives encouraging augury, at once 
for the strengthening of higher education, and for its permanence; and this with 
modest, yet sufficient, conditions for all. 

Further Applications. 

Such lines of organisation might be pursued into further detail; and indeed 
into weilnigh every department of University work and life. But something of their 
general line of conception, with economy and practicability, may be made cJear. 

4 

This financial difficulty we have already met on page 60, yet only so far; 
and it is now necessary to consider it more fully, if the University is not to be arrested 
in its growth, on elementary or simply technical levels, and is to deal effectively 
with those higher studies which are rightly the ambition and glory of every true 
University. 

A Practical Question. 

A practical question, before the University can be safely established in 
Indorej, may be put in. this form. Assuming the humanities, ( and the elements of 
the physical sciences) already in the main provided by the existing colleges, how far 
is an adequate scientific development practicable ? Can the essential ideas of the 
physical, biological, and social studies, as abstract and concrete, pure and applied, 
all here be taught, and alike in general theory and practical application, without 
developing the enormous elaboration and subdivision of labour in the multiplied 
departments and chairs of the great modern Universities ? 

, Economical University Planning accordingly. 

Here then, so far from entering into any abstract discussion, apparently irrel- 
evant to customary planning, we have been going through a process as strictly 
practical as are the enquiries of the architect and the calculations of the engineer for 
the buildings they have to construct; and with the same resultant economy of space, 
materials and money. For our real an4 essential University, in all its necessary scien- 
tific departments, can thus be of moderate scale, and need not be the costly and in- 
terminable labyrinth of a great metropolitan University. Here our students may 
more clearly understand, more readily take in, more quickly appreciate and realise, 
this simple presentment of dominant scientific thought and education, work and war, 
than do those of larger institutions; for in these they too easily fail to see the tree 
for the leaves, or the forest for the trees — in a word, the principles, amid the over- 
powering wealth of details and sub-division of labour. 

Illustration from a University Department usually costly- 

Here an illustration may make this definite: that of one University depart- 
ment as type of many. In Edinburgh we have the vastest and richest Botanic 
Garden of any University of the world. When I first taught in this forty years ago, its 
upkeep cost about one lae per annum; and thus it was too vast for its students, and 
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■even for us, its teachers; so that after seven years of exploring it, I realised its varie- 
ty more than. its order. I thence removed to my present chair in a small new col- 
lege of a small University, without a Botanic Garden at all, and little and bad ground 
to make one; and at first with a capital outlay of Bs. 1000 instead of an income of 
a lac. My circumstances have slightly improved; so that I have spent sometimes as 
much as Us: 2000 a year upon my garden: while my colleague .in Edinburgh has long 
ago risen to two lacs for his; with corresponding increase of its treasures; whereas 
mine, in striking contrast to his, remains probably the smallest and poorest Botanic 
Garden among the Universities of Europe. But for that very reason, it is the sim- 
plest and the clearest; that one* in which elemental conceptions of Botany can . . 
be most quickly and simply realised by an ordinarily intelligent student, within the 
limited time of his study-period. And thus my students have always passed exami- 
nations, on Edinburgh and other standards, not in lower proportion than the average 
one, but notably higher. So much for their elementary scientific instruction. But 
the same small Garden, and its correspondingly small Museum, Library, and Labora- 
tories, are still large enough to afford an introduction to the higher and more general 
ideas of the science; so that my few senior students, and succession of assistants, have 
again done more; not leas, than their peers in richer and apparently better-equipped 
institutions; in which however the principles of the science are less clearly to be 
discerned amid this very wealth of detail. 

It will next be obvious that these two types of Botanic) Garden complete one 
another: so that the best education for a young botanist is to begin iu'a small buff 
clearly intelligible collection like mine; and thence* to proceed to the richer and com- 
pleter one, when armed with the general plan of the science which enables him ta 
find his way throughout its labyrinth. In the Gardens here planned , will 4 be found, 
I trust, something of both these advantages. 

Application of the Preceding to University Planning. 

My present thesis, as a University-planner will thus be clear; that it is not 
merely the necessity, but the advantage, of the small and comparatively poor # Uni- 
versity of a secondary oapital — its opportunity, not merely its difficulty — to content 
itself with such simple and essential Institutes throughout. 

It is in fact on this healthy limiting condition, of poverty compelling simplf* * 
city, i: e. restriction to essentials, ( ofcourse distinguished from poverty as destitu- 
tion ), that the historic greatness of the small intellectual centres of the past depends, 
and also that of many of those of the present. Hence it is for instance that in 
my own small and poor University of St. Andrews we survive, intellectually and 
educationally, despite the apparently . overwhelming wealth, numbers and modern 
prestige of the many larger and richer Universities, of Scotland and England; and 
similarly that the smaller German Universities have so long held their own, in face 
of all the magnitude of Leipzig and Berlin. And to take a final illustration from 
the world's University •metropolis, Paris, it was from the little Clermont that 
Bergson brought the biocentric ideas which are now coruscating through the world 
from the "City of Light." / 

* « 

Here again is the justification of the simple planning of the Chemical, 
Geological and other Institutes, ( I Chapter XXII ) north of our proposed Zoologi- 
cal and Botanio Garden, as of these also. ^ I Chapters XVII-XTX ). More 
simply the same principle and spirit of economy, yet of concentrated efficiency, 
- ■ underlies the planning of the Library and Museum group on the Peninsula ( II 
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Chapters V— IX. ) and aboye all, that of the planning of its Outlooks and the 
underlying storeys, with their simple equipment, Each is as it were, .a 'small but 
sufficient type-garden of thought, with its essential seed, and seedlings; and hence 
enough to initiate growth and flower, even fruit and seed anew. 



Chapter XV. 



From "Examinations, and Research" to "Research, and Estimation". 

Studies and Research. 

It is a superstition of Universities, as they rise from the pre-Gennanic to the 
sub^ermanic level, that " original research " is something beyond the comprehension 
of any beyond a very few graduates; and that these have to be specially prepared, 
and selected, through long rituals of previous lecturings and memorisings, applied 
with peculiar thoroughness.. But this is too much as if, to ensure the spontaneous 
flow of a well, we first fill it up as fully as may fie. Every true investigator knows 
that he is still a child-questioner, and more than ever: and like the child, he only 
takes in the, relevant existing knowledge for his question, after he has come to ask 
it. Hence Darwin's peculiar success as an investigator was in association with his 
deep feeling of ignorance of nature, and even of technical branches of natural science, 
both of which he humbly, yet actively, recognised. So also with minor careers, as 
of every fertile investigator worth the name. 

Research, then, is not something to be. detached, and postponed, from the 
active current of College studies; this is but the sign of our stagnant or dead ones. 
With the active interest in the growing world of knowledge which is felt and expres- 
sed in a living " Seminar ", of teachers and leading students together, and of these in 
helpful and studious comradeship with juniors, the fields of study are seen, and more 
( or less by all together, as actively growing oues. Peculiarly is this obvious when a 
constructive or reconstructive task is in progress; hence the vivid interest of surgery, 
or of engineering, to its students. But the same is being done, and may, can, should, 
and will be done, for each and every advancing department of a University, from 
archaeology to zoology, from geometry to Chinese. Take now a single example 
( there are doubtless many ) of this vital teaching, of and through research, and even 
by beginners, here in Indore. One of its active professors of economics, after an 
outdoor excursion, lately asked his students — "How is Indore fed T No answer. 
".5!7eU, go and see The result exceeded his anticipations; for the students, roused 
to this elemental and varied enquiry, collected so actively, explored homes and 
bazars so, thoroughly, that they and he had next to arrange the beginnings of an 
Economio Museum, round the class-room, for the 175 food samples they brought in. 
Next the discussion of these necessities, comforts, and luxuries raised economic 
questions of all kinds, and now of interest to the whole class. Hence a well-diffused 
^stimulus |o jeading and further reference, and in many directions; and thence again 
to furtner observations, ( by one of which Prof: Stanley Jevons And I were lately 
helped and stimulated in our respective work, and with acknowledgment accordingly ). 

" Research " is thus possible in every department of the. Universities; and this 
at once collective and personal, and elementary as well as advanced,. There will be* 
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little need of any specialised and separate College for Research when all University 
departments thus open their doors and windows to its fresh and invigorating, air. 

Estimation v. Examination. 

University critics appear but indefinite, when after all their destructive criti- 
cisms of Examinations, they have no remedy to propose; and this has too long 
and too commonly been the case. But here remedies are defined. First, that of 
definite record of the schoolboy's and student's work throughout his course. Second- 
ly, the periodic, and more or less tutorial, estimation, along with him, and through- 
out his course, of his developing qualities, and his persisting defects. Thirdly, 
that final Estimation which appreciates his aptitudes and attainments at the close of 
his college studies; and which may also help him to find work,, and begin his future" 
career accordingly. 

Such elements are of course more or less in existence already; and. only heed 
fuller organisation. Thus Estimation may be readily adjusted (1) to supply equivalents 
for the present examination pass and honours standards; and thus \1) to lead to the 
various degrees; for the old academic titles, of bachelor, master and dootor, are well- 
worth rescuing from their present deterioration through excess of memory tests, and 
through the present routine encouragement of cram and commonplace. 

I shall be told, as usual, that this is ' not practical";, yet my critic knows that 
the German doctorate is always thus obtained, as of old; sL e. after doe period 
of study, by making a thesis, and sustaining it. But as an example of this definite 
change in a University where the examinations were, and still in general too much 
are, of the severest, take the Doctorate of Paris, in the form accessible to foreign 
students. This Doctorate, the mo3t ancient and illustrious in the history of the 
academic world, oan now — say rather, again — be obtained essentially on its old. 
terms, of Estimation. The Indian student, like others, should indeed know that it is 
open to him, to deposit a personal and attested record of some years of serious 
studies ( of any kind, in any place, and irrespective if need be of all previous examina- 
tions in France or elsewhere ), together with a thesis. 

This must be generally approved by majority of a competent jury of three, 
who also indicate a couple of questions suggested by and related to the subject of 
his thesis, but this in its wider bearings; and on these he submits not much "answers" 
as formerly, but personal essays or brief articles, written at his leisure, and sent' in 
with the main thesis; but oral examination on these may be sufficient. When the 
main thesis has been approved, he is admitted to sustain it, i. e. to explain his view 
of his subject, set forth his proposed addition to knowledge, and reply to the jury's 
questions, objections and criticisms. After this ordeal, which I have seen last for 
well-nigh the traditional three hours, the jury retire to deliberate, and return with 
their verdict. And not simply of refusal or pass; or this latter with first or second 
class honours. To this the jury may add a rider; and when — as in the case of my 
late assistant ( now Dr. ) Marcel Hardy, though he had presented himself with a 
record of studies which would to any other University as yet have seemed informal, 
and without any previous examinational record whatsoever — this takes the form of a 
statement this "that is in our unanimous judgment, the best thesis, the best addition 
to our knowledge in this department, presented to the University within our 
experience", it is evident that such honours* are real, and worth having; since at once 
encouraging and supporting jhe young investigator upon his career, and stimulating to 
others to seek to surpass in their turn. 

17 
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Chapters Vt-IX, ) and aboye all, that of the planning of its Outlooks and the 
underlying storeys, with their simple equipment. Each is as it were, , a small but 
sufficient type-garden of thought, with its essential seed, and seedlings; and hence 
enough to initiate growth and flower, even fruit and seed anew. 



Chapter XV. 



From "Examinations, and Research" to "Research, and Estimation". 

Studies and Research. 

It is a superstition of Universities, as they rise from the pre-Germanic to the 
subrGermanic level, that " original research " is something beyond the comprehension 
of any beyond a very few graduates; and that these have to be specially prepared, 
and selected, through long rituals of previous lecturings and memorisings, applied 
with peculiar thoroughness.. But this is too much as if, to ensure the spontaneous 
flow of a well, we first fill it up as fully as may fie. Every true investigator knows 
that he is still a child-questioner, and more than ever: and like the child, he only 
takes in the relevant existing knowledge for his question, after he has come to ask 
it, Hence Darwin's peculiar success as an investigator was in association with his 
deep feeling of ignorance of nature, and -even of technical branches of natural scienqe, 
both of which he humbly, yet actively, recognised. So also with minor careers, as 
of every fertile investigator worth the name. 

Research, then, is not something to be detached, and postponed, from the 
active current of College studies; this is but the sign of our stagnant or dead ones. 
With the active interest in the growing world of knowledge which is felt and expres- 
sed in a living " Seminar ", of teachers and leading students together, and of these in 
helpful and studious comradeship with juniors, the fields of study are seen, and more 
,or less by all together, as actively growing ones. Peculiarly is this obvious when a 
constructive or reconstructive task is in progress; hence the vivid interest of surgery, 
or of engineering, to its students. But the same is being done, and may, can, should, 
and will be done, for each and every advancing department of a University, from 
archaeology to zoology, from geometry to Chinese. Take now a single example 
( there are doubtless many ) of this vital teaching, of and through research, and even 
by beginners, here in Indore. One of its active professors of economics, after an 
outdoor excursion, lately asked his students — "How is Indore fed T No answer. 
" WeUj go and see The result exceeded his anticipations; for the students, roused 
to this elemental and~varied enquiry, collected so actively, explored homes and 
hazars so thoroughly, that they and he had next to arrange the beginnings of an 
Economic Museum, round the claBS-room, for the 175 food samples they brought in. 
Next the discussion of these necessities, comforts, and luxuries raised economic 
questions of all kinds, and now of interest to the whole class. Hence a well-diffused 
^stimulus to jeading and further reference, and in many directions; and thence again 
to furtner observations, ( by one of which Prof: Stanley Jevons and I were lately 
helped and stimulated in our respective work, and with acknowledgment accordingly ). 

" Research * is thus possible in every department of the. Universities; and this 
at onoe collective and personal, and elementary as well as advanced. There will be> 
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little need of any specialised and separate College for Research when all University 
departments thus open their doors and windows to its fresh and invigorating air. 

Estimation v. Examination. 

University critics appear bat indefinite, wheb after all their destructive criti- 
cisms of Examinations, they have no remedy to propose; and this has too long 
and too commonly been the case. But here remedies are defined. First, that of 
definite record of the schoolboy's and student's work throughout his course. Second- 
ly, the periodic, and more or less tutorial, estimation, along with him, and through- 
out his course, of his developing qualities, and his persisting defects. Thirdly, 
that final Estimation which appreciates his aptitudes and attainments at the close of 
his college studies; and which may also help him to find work,, and begin his future" 
career accordingly. 

Such elements are of course more or less in existence already; and ouly heed 
fuller organisation. Thus Estimation may be readily adjusted (1) to supply equivalents 
for the present examination pass and honours standards; and thus to lead to the 
various degrees; for the old academic titles, of bachelor, master and doctor, are -well- 
worth rescuing from their present deterioration through excess of memory tests, and 
through the present routine encouragement of cram and commonplace. 

I shall be told, as usual, that this is *'not practical";. yet my critic knows that 
the German doctorate is always thus obtained, as of old; t. e. after clue period 
of study, by making a thesis, and sustaining it. But as an example of this definite 
change in a University where the examinations were, and still in general too much 
are, of the severest, take the Doctorate of Paris, in the form accessible to foreign 
students. This Doctorate, the most ancient and illustrious in the history of the 
academic world, can now — say rather, again — be obtained essentially on its old 
terms, of Estimation. The Indian student, like others, should indeed know that it is 
open to him, to deposit a personal and attested record of some years of serious 
studies ( of any kind, in any place, and irrespective if need be of all previous examina- 
tions in France or elsewhere ), together with a thesis. 

This must be generally approved by majority of a competent jury of three, 
who also indicate a couple of questions suggested by and related to the subject of 
his thesis, but this in its wider bearings; and on these he submits not much "answers" 
as formerly, but personal essays or brief articles, written at his leisure, and sent' in 
with the main thesis; but oral examination on these may be sufficient. When the 
main thesis has been approved, he is admitted to sustain it, t. e. to explain his view 
of his subject, set forth his proposed addition to knowledge, and reply to the jury's 
questions, objections and criticisms. After this ordeal, which I have seen last for 
well-nigh the traditional three hours, the jury retire to deliberate, and return with, 
their verdict. And not simply of refusal or pass; or this latter with first of second 
class honours. To this the jury may add a rider; and when — as in the case of my 
late assistant ( now Dr. ) Marcel Hardy, though he had presented himself with a 
record of studies which would to any other University as yet have seemed informal, 
and without any previous examinational record whatsoever — this takes the form of a 
statement this "that is in our unanimous judgment, the best thesis, the best addition 
to our knowledge in this department, presented to the University within our 
experience", it is evident that such honours* are real, and worth having; since at once 
encouraging and supporting the young investigator upon his career, and stimulating to 
others to seek to surpass in their turn. 

it 
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Now, though long disillusionised of examinations, one cannot teach for forty 
years and more without having taken part in examining: but this I have to some 
extent done in the spirit of research as well as of routine duty. I have thus looked 
into the examination methods of various leading. Universities and of the British 
Civil Service. And as a student 1 have amused myself by experimentally testing 
( and thus criticising ) examinations, by passing them in subjects of which I had do 
more real knowledge or interest than has a barrister, who gets up in a few evenings 
the general ideas, and technicalities, of a subject necessary for his case, and then 
forgets them; just like too many matriculates or graduates, ( or myself in this 
illustration ), when the day of urgency is over. 

My examining has been as blameless as any, alike from the University's stand- 
point and those of its passes and its failures; yet I look back over this with no great 
satisfaction. Such as I can feel, is in cases where I have succeeded as an estimator 
of men; and this not simply of actual record and capacity, but of aptitude and latent 
capacity. Examiners, and with them the presiding mandarins of University admini- 
stration,; I have found clearheaded and hardworking, fair .and honest also; it is 
their system I dissent from. I ask them to become estimators. In some measure 
ofcourse they are this already, else they could not examine at all. But a far greater 
proportion of this element of estimation is needed: and above all its ideal— -to discern 
young ability, however immature and unformed, and even where narrowed by limita- 
tions, or blemished by positive defects. For there are a few great principles and 
maxims of education, which are excluded by the examination system. Here for in- 
stance is one: '* Correct faults by developing qualities and this no examiner can do. 
Again, instead of looking, as examiners must, to standards of pass or failure, of 
honours, first-class or second, the true educator is he who looks beyond all these, and 
puts them away as far as may be, even as childish things, so nerving his students to<- 
wards their real career. So here again is a maxim of education: " What is a great 
life ? It is a thought of youth, carried out in riper age." For classic examples of 
such estimation, take one or two among many. Recall that Glasgow professor of 
natural philosophy, not otherwise famous, who discerned the nascent inventor in his 
laboratory mechanic, James Watt; and so who guided him, set him, stirred him to 
the task of improving the then crude and imperfect steam-engine; and who thus be- 
come birth-helper to the central invention of modern times, and started this greatest 
of inventors upon his world-transforming career. Take again the kindly and dis- 
cerning, but not otherwise illustrious, professor of Botany at Cambridge, who alone 
discerned the spark of genius in one of the most thorough-going of "Wasters'*, one 
who had failed in all ordinary respects at Cambridge, as at Edinburgh, as at school 
at Shrewsbury; and also in the eyes of his own father at home. But this was 
Darwin: and, as with us, boys who may fail on land often get a new chance at sea, 
Henslow got him his chance in life, of joining the "Voyage of the Beagle", which his 
discoveries have made immortal. Yet even this only by personal pleading, after 
a first emphatic rejection by its Captain, Fitzroy. Nor was he a common-place 
martinet, but an eminent physiognomist, and usually successful as a judge of 
character; here however seeing at a glance the youth's obvious defects, and missing 
his latent qualities. Yet before six weeks voyage, the captain discovered the flame 
of genius, under its unpromising disguise, revised his first incomplete estimate, and 
made the generous amends of surrendering his own cabin— the sacred place of the 
ship — to become this youth's study, laboratory and museum. On this section of the 
story, examiners and estimators alike may reflect with advantage. 

But every school and college failure, I shall ofcourse be told, is uot a Darwin, 
nor is every decent young mechanic a Watt. So far. true: but truer still is this. 



-question to the examiner— Do you really know ? la your system— yo^ testing of 
present knbwledge^adequaie to disdern tHis promise! 'And since 1 nibsl : faventortf 
or naturalists, most men of letters anil the rest; aire betow; "genius"' their estihia f tibn 
is all the more difficult, yet also well worth learning'. Indeed what is this but' 
.supreme practical research possible' fcb education, as the service 'of the future ? 

The conventional reply is, that the mass of students are not even of the second 
or third rank of originality, and that scholastic and academic methods must be 
adapted to mediocrity. That they are so' is too true. But that they should not 
be, is evidenced, not only by the War as already urged above, ( page 1 S, ) $ul in 
the career of every effective teacher who forms a true school of thought' or applica- 
tion. For he not only produces distinguished men; but he and they together inspire^ 
more of the mass of students as well, to rise above this mediocrity. And without 
having found a Darwin among my own students, I have sd often verified the abbvei 
alike in experience, and in observation of other estimative teachers in most bounfcneS, 
-to be as sure of this method as of anything id the art and applied science'^f 
Education. 

Take a present example* of this estimation, and now of a general kind. Here 
in Indore, without claiming to discern whether 1 there be genius or ' no, I find Both> 
the number and the quality of its intellectuals not below the averages which I ni&$ 
in other cities in my Wandering profession, but distinctly above them. ' 
•compare my impressions with those of another 1 newcomer to Indbrb; and bhe of : yefc 
wider experience in his way, the Hector of the City High School'; arid I 'airi 
encouraged to find that he similarly estimates his schoolboys, and his staff of teachers, 
as of an average above, and not below', those of his previous varied experience. 
Now is not this reasonably encouraging ? Just as there is promise for ironworks 
where the ore is not only abundant, but above average, so is there hot here promise 1 
for the future University? ' ' " 

A Practical Proposal during Change. 

But University methods are hard and slow to revolutionise; and the pro- 
gressive introduction of Estimation in place of Examination is delayed by the 
-difficulty — happily not impossibility — of re-educating Examiners into Estimators; by 
the difficulties too, of re-educating University governing bodies, and their public, the 
graduates, the parents, the students themselves. So meantimes let us also, and at 
once, turn to ask — What is to be done for that sad majority, who fail in Matricula- 
tion or later examinations, and who fall rather than rise accordingly; though a few, 
ofcourse, rise beyond anticipation, despite heavier disadvantages against them, than 
ever in the world before. Above all, let us rescue these who at present go on 
failing, till their hearts are embittered or broken, and their precious years of 
formative plasticity and growth are wasted in drudgery, which comes to nothing. 
Beginning then with the schools, let us increase the provision of alternative courses 
of education and towards other outlets, — Agricultural, Technical, ilrtistip &c. 
Hence the need of the School Gardens and Workshops already pled for, (I page 149) 
and these on an even greater scale than that of my suggestions, on plan for City High 
School, N ormal College &c. With such constructive outlets for its present non-matri- 
culates and others, every University class, as well as every school matriculation 
class, would be far more effective, with its smaller numbers. 

This change would next reaot pa the University itself; for it cannot go on 
ignoring those whom such reformed secondary education would soon send forth, to 



till the soil and build the city; and these more efficiently than heretofore. Its 
Technical Departments would next reoognise the beginning of this efficiency in sohool 
days as a true and practical matriculation; and so would begin to accept and to 
train these very youths, whom present examinations reject and exclude, for their 
useful careers of reconstruction, alike in Indore and in India. 

With this more definite self-realisation of the University — as now leading, and 
■ not as hitherto lagging, in practical life and constructive usefulness — its schools of 
pure Science, and of the Humanities, would also be strengthened,, For even pure 
science advances through its applications, as well as is illuminative towards these: 
and it is also more responsive to the social spirit which surrounds it than it often 
knows, Thus our evolution theories since Darwin's day, reflect the progress of. 
invention, and also the Malthusian economics of Darwin's youth. And now in 
Bergson's day, and this more fully than he or his readers realise, his theories express 
x the regional surveys of his first University, combined with the humanistic aspiration 
which is .so deep in the spirit of Paris. 

In such ways, and a hundred more, the University may be revived, even in 
its most cloistered .or case-hardened departments; and so it will send out each new 
generation of youth into all the professions with larger proportion of leadership and 
productivity. literature, History, Philosophy, Medicine, Law and Religion have 
thus nothing to fear, but much to hope, from every such reform of the University, 
in which educational psychology and reconstructive purpose are applied together. 

Yet a high Education official, after practically admitting, even agreeing 
with, such criticism at that above, said to me " The University graduates, and the 
, parents, will have things as they are, examinations and all. So what can I do: if I 
criticise, they think I am reactionary". Too true; yet there are graduates who know 
better; and also parents who are tiring — as parents did of old — of thus " passing 
their children through the fire to Moloch ". 
*»- >'.. 

Estimation for Certificates and Diplomas. 

In the existing Colleges, the present rights of duly qualified students to present 
themselves for the examinations of the Allahabad University, will not in any way be 
interfered with. Yet in time, it may be expected that the State of Indore, with co- 
operation from neighbour States of Central India, may develop the beginnings here 
pled for to full University completeness, with constitution and organisation accord- 
ingly. But the essential pleading of the present Report will have missed its purpose, 
if it be understood as arguing for immediate development of this kind: for the 
experience of new Universities in India, and too much elsewhere as well, is surely 
convincing, that in the present stage of University thought (and this particularly, 
but by no means exclusively, among the administrative and official classes every- 
where ), Buch new centres suffer from that over-regulation and over-examination which 
has above been criticised, too much as do existing ones. 

Enough for the years of such developments of higher education as are here 
pled for, and partly planned for, if at first Certificates be granted, embodying the 
student's record of studies, with suoh Estimate of his knowledge and experience, hie 
original and practical powers, as his teachers can attest. It is no doubt difficult 
thus to substitute Estimation for Examination: but it is time to begin to give this a 
trial. 
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The Indore State might soon, indeed from the first, recognise such certificates, 
and an aggregate of these, as equivalent to the customary examination status, at pass 
standards; at the various levels of University tests, from matriculation upwards, to 
graduation in Arts or Science. There can be little fear but that the value of such 
Certificates and Estimates would steadily rise, and this even in comparison with 
conventional standards. Probably indeed so much so, through the work of men thus 
educated and estimated, that the question of modifying the established University 
methods, from Examination towards Estimation, and with this their teaching 
methods accordingly, would be raised elsewhere before long, . 

The nascent University of Indore would thus come to hold a better place 
among the teaching institutions of India by coming in, in this and other ways above 
suggested, at the very head of University progress; instead of meekly following at the 
taU of their conventional organization, as other new Universities have too much 
done. 

Nor would this improved standing be academic or local only. This at first 
small, and informal, yet real and vital, University of Indore and of Central India, 
through thus actively taking its manifold part in tne renewing of Indore, and acting : 
as its needed Civic College, would send out its students and professional men year 
by year of increasing efficiency, intensified through their experience. It would thus 
be from*the first a more vital and attractive centre for its varied region; and soon a_ 
force in India, even an influence beyond, as one of the centres of that renewal of 
Universities which is. at length beginning. 

I may again be asked — Why this note of confidence, in face of the well-known 
and long-established Institutions of greater States and Cities, with all their attrac- 
tions, their numbers, prestige, and influence, and in face also of new Universities of 
wealth and ambition ? The answers to this are given already, throughout these 
pages: but if any be repeated and summarised, let it be this— that with the freedom 
of teaching and freedom of learning here advocated, and with clear participation in 
and responsibility to the advancing world of knowledge on one hand, and to the life 
and needs of their City and Region on the other, teachers and students rise to both 
opportunities, and this in a degree far above ordinary standards, exceeding present 
anticipations, and thus stimulating and helpful to other Universities. 



Chapter XVI. 



Conclusion of University Report— though incomplete. 

Here I cut short a long final Chapter, or rather several; dealing with the vast 
problem of forecasting the future University, in other and more abstract ways than 
these especially insisted on here, which are mainly from the civic and reconstructive 
stand-point. For, though that is affirmed, For the present and opening time, as 
vital and fundamental — and this whether existing institutions with their teachers 
and students as yet recognise it, or no — it is also needful, for a complete University 
Report, to review and to discuss, as widely as may be, the existing and changing 
world of thought and education; viewed, as these commonly are, apart from civic 
and regional conditions. 

Tet as a City oan only be adequately understood, and planned for, in the measure 
of our survey of its past and present, our interpretation of its health and diseases, its 
poverties and wealths, its qualities and defects, and also after careful forecast jot 
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its opening future; so the same is needed for the University, and if possible yet 
more. Only after our survey of its past and present is made, and our interpreta- 
tions broadly cleared up, our forecast similarly made, can full planning be possible. 

This has always been the case, as at each period of University building. Hence 
the beauty of Oxford aud Cambridge, from Medieval and Renaissance times: hence 
the formalism which these and other places show, from the coming in of the uti- 
litarian period. Hence again the mock-medieval edifices of the romantics; and 
hence the pompous architectural " camouflage " so frequent in academic buildings 
of the present (or pre-war) order. In the planning of educational buildings here, 
so far as wa have yet gone, other constructive ideas and spirit are now dominant in 
their turn. 

University Theses, here Indicated, but Postponed. 

But all such interpretations and forecasts are as yet controversial: and so need 
to be stated as Theses, to challenge discussion accordingly. Hence largely the form 
of the preceding chapters, as far as they go. For the present however, there 
are already theses enough; and the balance may better be presented, as if all goes 
well it may be, to existing Universities; and this as part of the challenge — and 
call— of the University Militant, as seeking to express itself in the University Post- 
Germanic;; that is, not only Civic and Regional, as here mainly so far; but also 
reorganised from other main points of view. 

What are these ? Too numerous, comprehensive and varied, for treatment 
within these limits; since not only raising all the questions touched by the present 
Calcutta University Commission, but more beyond them — questions, and corres- 
pondingly theses, philosophical, ethical, historic, and thus, inevitably, even religious 
and re-religious. Questions and theses scientific; and these not only in details of 
science and its teaching, but of the best groupings and perspectives of the sciences. 
Theses evolutionary therefore also; and so becoming philosophical again — as notably 
in the controversy already mentioned (page 52), as of supreme importance for these 
opening times — between the current Mechano-centric view of science, which our 
present teaching for the most past expresses, and the Biocentric view, which now 
claims to reorganise all studies and teaching from the standpoint of life. 

■ 

Hence again questions and theses educational; and thus psychological, and 
necessarily ethical; practical also in many ways; and hence pedagogic, in general, 
and for the studies of the professions. Finally, questions of the needed organisation 
for all this; in short the resulting Administration: but this evidently as it arises in 
working. That is, last, not first; for it is from this mistaken beginning, within the 
skeleton grip of the past, instead of with minds stretching towards the future, that 
most new and recent university foundations -are already so disappointing to all con- 
cerned. 

* 

Something of all this has indeed been expressed in these chapters; but more 
systematic treatment* is not possible within the present limits, and so must be left 
to a separate volume. This however, will bear the present problem clearly in mind, 
And seek to make good the limitations of the present Report as far as may be; and 
it will answer, or acknowledge and profit by t such criticisms as this may receive. 

Educational Systems Contrasted: as of Spirit or Letter. 

No history or literature more frequently, fully and clearly than those of 
Jndia, expresses the essential drama of all peoples. For bas not ]Ladia oftenest told 
of the incoming, embodiment and uprise of the Spirit in Life, the expression of this. 



In the Voice, the Deed, the Word; and then has she not also shown the fixation of 
these, as' the form, the fact, the letter? "Every spirit makes its ho^use, and after- 
wards the house confines the spirit;" and so in time this becomes its sepulchre, or its 
cenotaph. Is not this the history of the Avatars, the Faifhs, the Books of India; 
and is not the like plain in the West, from Israel and Greece, to modern issues? Is 
it not also the process of individual development in Nature; from seed and egg ,to 
tree and bird, to flower and song; and yet thereafter, it may be, m time, tp fossils ? 

At the historic moment when the Indian spirit was most eclipsed, its embodi- 
ments most fallen, its voice and word most silent, its very letter most dead, there 
came, — thanks to an eminent administrator, as he outlived his glowing youth— among 
other imports from the West, its corresponding "Letters," even " some' "Science? to 
match; and along with these a revived oriental test of both, that of Examination, 
in words, in facts, and to the very letter, even perfected to numbers as well. 

These two instruction systems, so different, yet so concordant in their decline, 
might have been made for each other; and they naturally became united accordingly. 
The resultant spread of Universities and Colleges, and now also of Schools, is thus 
(with rare exceptions) of their offspring. The culture-product of these is naturally 
the sum — or the resultant— of their distinctive qualities; unimpeachable to the last 
letter, the latest examination figures. - But the sign is now apparent as a negative 
one. The resultant is a minus quantity; intellectual poverty instead of wealth'. 

The spirit and purpose of the present Report, — as to how best higher educa- 
tion may here be furthered-^-is thus re-evolutionary. And this ( term jbhe established 
system — as not given to observation, not interested in current letters, and disap- 
proving new terms as "neologisms"— may read as revolutionary. For not content 
with the letter of the past, whether of East or West, we are still less so with their 
product. We seek now to revive each spirit, of East and West alike, once more to 
raise each by the highest power of the other, and even to see whether there be<not 
jneans of combining these powers anew. Must not the results, from the first j now 
•be positive? — even considerable? Perhaps beyond anticipations? 

Here however, for the present, an incomplete conclusion, as to the ways of 
realising this, beyond a modest start of it; and also the adjournment of further 
development of this theme to the Bose Institute, since methods such as those above 
advocated are there, at any rate, in experimental progre^, and with such ideals in- 
forming them. Nor — to do existing University departments justice — are these 
absent elsewhere, but often the contrary. The criticisms of , this' report are in the 
main of institutional trammels, as limiting individual efforts, themselves ' often 
admirable. 

So enough here, and for the time, if "we learn by living"; and set in action 
our moderate beginnings, of library and institutes and gardens, with which no 
sohool of University thought can seriously quarrel. As these grow and develop, 
they pan be complemented: it is as needs arise, and become expressed, that they can 
best be provided for, . 

University .Finance— after. Estimates. 

After above making it clear that the r Civic viewpoint, here predominant, is 
not regarded as the only one, it is best in the present City Report not to enter far- 
ther upon others. And .this the more since this civic presentment of higher educa- 
tion is here far from exhausted. For after we nave discussed the Estimates for 
City Improvements and Development, which, with all their economies, necessarily 
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mount up to a very considerable total, we shall see that it is not merely to the State 
budget, with its many claims and calls, that we must look for the necessary means 
for great City developments, which are now required within comparatively few years. 
Where theD can we look? The answer, unconventional though it be, is, — to Educa- 
tion, and this especially Higher Education; since if and when promoted, and under- 
taken, in the necessary reconstructive spirit, this is capable of attaining an economic 
and social efficiency, and of producing a corresponding civic return, far beyond 
anything as yet ordinarily reoognised by established education -systems and 
institutions, whether in India or in Britain. For all these have so long been 
failing adequately to meet the needs of their generation — whether those of the 
student or of the community — that they have for the most part come to accept 
these failures as " normal and to have this normal failure carried on unquestion- 
ingly, even " efficiently ", as their "system", by administrations made to match. 

But the time of reconstruction, both educational and general, is now seen to be 
opening, especially since the War; here as in the West, and in Cities and Universities 
alike. These have no longer to be considered separately, as has been customary 
during the decline of both, and habitual to minds formed amid this decline, and 
acceptant of it. The converse is now becoming manifest. To the dry bones of their 
past, long mouldering on opposite sides of the valley, there is coming again the call 
of Life. Bone is joining to bone, and here and there already the citizen a'hd the 
student is rising up anew, and others round him. But the call is no longer here 
merely to action, or there to thought; but now for both, in their alternation and 
interaction, as life more abundantly. 

For the City cannot be renewed without the re-awakening of the life of 
thought, and this to the full — in creative ideals and images therefore, no less than 
of ideas, syntheses, philosophies. Thought must recall the vital elements of all religi- 
ons, arts and literatures, no less than of the sciences, and these not merely dis-specia- 
lised, but comprehending Man and Nature. But this is the life of the true Univer- 
sity; and hence to revive it needs more than mere " University reform To be 
re-formed, it must be born of the City, and of her travail. It will not remain in its 
cradle, or its cloister jof dreams, but awaken to their significance; and so come forth 
to give these worthy expression, and make them of service and guidance in its 
mother-city's daily life of action. 

Thought and action at their highest, are thus the complemental energies of 
humanity in evolving each of its varied communities. Oniversity-City and 
City-University will thus be increasingly identified. Our City of Thought is thus no 
mere " paper-city "; but has to become one with the City in Deed. 

The purse-keepers of Finance will thus come more fully to understand what 
they are financing; not merely the City to be more industrial, and the University to 
be more studious. The Culture-City has not two separate lives, but increasing- 
ly one; complex though this be. Some experience of life and of helpful participation 
in its tasks has been, is, and must be fundamental to every higher education worth 
the name. And that education "pays", in the humblest sense, as well as in th« 
highest, is also known, though both still far from sufficiently. 

This is obviously a larger claim than those usually made for education; and so 
"by some may be rejected as " Utopian," a word which ofcourse saves its user all 
further consideration. But those purposive of City Development on one hand, and 
responsible for its finance on the other, may be willing to consider the treatment of 
{Social Finance, which follows after that of Estimates; and which indicates how 
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Education, Higher, Secondary and even Primary, may be put on lines more pro- 
ductive than have been achieved by the past generation, even with all its would-be 
utilitarians. 

In briefest summary, then, I look to University and City, and these in the 
not distant future, as as increasingly paying their way together; and thus as grow- 
ing helps to the State, not mere growing burdens upon its exchequer. Capital out- 
lays are ofcourse necessary; but these, it may be shown, are essentially productive ones. 

Immediate Practical Possibilities in In do re. 

First of all however, it is needful to show that such proposed capital outlays 
are in themselves not immoderate. 

In the first part of this Report, the simplest necessities, — as of water, of drainage 
and sanitation, of vegetables and fruit in gardens, of dwellings, and the like — have 
been attended to, with developed planning, and corresponding economies — and those, as 
Estimates will show, at half, a third, or a fifth of customary rates. Again economies 
in School-building were pointed to, and pled for; and next, library, Museum and 
Tower were outlined, in efficient, yet simple, and relatively inexpensive, form. So 
now it may be for the University as a whole; indeed why not, aS such institutions go, 
the greatest economy of all ? For a small staff, chosen and eager to teach together, 
and so correlating their teaching; ( e. g. in one group starting, as civic students 
might well do, with the Gazetteer — i. e. with Indore place, work and people, and 
thence applying themselves to people, work and place,) may accomplish more for 
education, in these subjects, higher, secondary and primary too, than has yet been done in 
larger centres, with their wealth and numbers scattered into dis-specialised endeavours. 
This, we may be told, is impossible; but Dr. Sadler and I have alike been making 
such correlations of studies, in our Summer Schools at Oxford and Edinburgh, year 
after year, in fact throughout the past generation. Last year, the Darjeeling 
Summer Meeting made a beginning of much the same kind. This movement is also 
advancing in regular University work, as in America; witness the concentration 
towards Education characteristic of Clark University; or that towards Rural 
Development and Education together, so eminently productive in the Universities 
of various Western States. European examples have also been indicated, as notably 
that of Denmark, ( page 7 ) of which at least the economic return is now fully 
appreciated in other countries. 

Conclusion. 

Here in Indore are groups of buildings proposed, and broadly planned, and 
estimated for viz. ( 1 ) that of Tower, Museum, and Library, Amphitheatre and' 
Theatre, and ( 2 ) that, of Institutes of Pure and applied Sciences,— Geology, 
Chemistry Agriculture, etc. — with associated Zoological, Botanic and Horticultural 
Gardens. 

i * 
When these are associated with the existing Colleges, and utilised by them, 
as they increasingly may be, aho by teachers and others, we shall have here a fuller 
and more workable combination, for the beginnings of a New University, in this 
civic, synthetic and educative spirit, reconstructive, rural, and industrial also, than 
has been realised elsewhere: so that the nascent University,, with its moderate scale 
and means, should make a better start accordingly. 

The old days of Cities materially small, yet culturally great, are thus coming 
within our hope, and even reach, once more. 
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SECTION II. 

Estimates; &c- 



Chapter XVII. 



Introductory to Estimates. 

Magnitude of Schemes. 

So far now these many proposals of Parts I and II, with their corresponding 
plans. It is now time to be counting and summing up their cost; and this— even 
were it not War-time, with its special calls and difficulties — may well be a matter of 
some anxiety. For though many cities have had, or now have, proportionally 
greater schemes of this and that kind, a more comprehensive set of City Improve- 
ments has never before come within my own opportunities, nor, so far as I know, 
iu those of any town-planner heretofore. For here are schemes for the. repair and 
reorganization of the old city throughout every one of its Mohallas, and this to 
the smallest house, the most out of the way lane, the last rubbish-heap: and all 
with improved Communications, from centre to circumference. Here too are plans 
for Garden Suburbs, in aggregate exceeding in magnitude the famous prototype, 
of Hampstead for London, and thus proportionally far larger. The New Industrial 
Town is beginning on a larger scale than is the type Garden City, of Letchworth. 
And with all this, are tjie' corresponding provisions for inorease of Water-supply, 
with thorough-going Sanitation and River Purification, with replanned and simplified 
Drainage. With this again, development of Gardens, on a scale fuller than that 
of other Garden Suburbs and Garden Cities,i and these of every kind, from simple 
sanitarian and market-gardening uses, to those of City amenity; and thence again 
to the development of Horticultural and Zoological Gardens, in variety, if not 
magnitude, comparable to those of larger capitals. Linking up the existing Parks 
and Gardens, great and small, alike of the City and the Palaces, accompanying 
the purified Rivers, and raising the Nullas on east and west, into river-beauty as 
well, we have the essential features of a Park System, which may before many 
years be macje as comprehensive as in ambitious American cities. Within this 
materially improving environment, the centres of religion are ofcourse respeoted; 
their neighbourhoods improved with the rest, and their ideal claims also advanced; 
as notably with the improvement of the Chhatri Bagh as Sacred Park of Indore; 
while the Purification of the Rivers has its further reward down their united stream, 
one not negligible for the venerable religious metropolis of Ujjain, only second 
to Benares itself. 

Leaving these considerations founded in past history, and returning to the 
opening future, here are proposals for the main beginnings of a new University, 
and this not only planned for the service of Indore and of Central India, but — since 
beginning with realities of function, and postponing externalities of form — from the 
first attractive and suggestive to active minds, even in older and larger Universities. 

With such many-sided inorease of the City's magnitude and activities, both 
industrial and oultural, and with this development of buildings, both domestic and 
public, a further development of the Arts is increasingly needed. And this not only 
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of architecture and its associated arts and crafts, with their setting in the great art 
of gardening; but beyond these, the arts of theatre and amphitheatre, of music 
and festival. 

Appeal for Strict Economy. 

So if any scheme of Town-planning — say now of City Design — can shook, or 
at least alarm, the practical men and purse-holders of the community, here surely it 
is. And I choose this aggressive method of now presenting its Estimates in order 
to put these critics upon their mettle, and to pro&t by the close economy with which 
they must thus feel bound to consider every one of the schemes aforesaid. In this 
way they will also rid themselves of certain vague prejudices everywhere met with 
by the town-planner — the surviving feeling of the would-be utilitarian period — that 
when things are beautiful they are unpractical and extravagant, while when ugly, 
however costly, they are somehow "practical". Yet this is but the superstition of paleo- 
teehnic industry ( page 16 ) f which it is the function of town-planning to help forward 
into the opening neotechnic order, in which the reverse is seen to be true. For 
economy and beauty are everywhere the index of healthy life, and so go Well together. 
The Electric Supply here urged upon the Industrial Town is thus a valuable economy, 
as well as a return of amenity, in contrast with the smoking chimneys and dusty 
coal-heaps of the past; and similarly the Drainage Gardens, although pleasant, and 
fruitful, will be found to cost but a fraction of that profuse extravagance lavished upon 
nineteenth century sewers, and repeatedly proposed for culmination here. Similarly, 
this living initiative of a University, as Civic College, frankly embracing nature, art 
and beauty, and bringing them within its range of educational and civic service, will 
be found to cost a mere fraction of any previous one, since not dis-specialised and 
formalised from the first. And so on throughout these Estimates. 

Schemes as Legitimate Developments of In do re. 

Finally these schemes and plans must not be reviewed simply as the mere 
Individual devices of their designer, which Indore can now execute or leave, as it 
pleases. No scheme here submitted is a mere arbitrary invention; it is a legitimate 
birth of Indore. Witness alike the new Industrial Town, the Residential Suburbs, 
■or the growth of the Colleges and Culture-institutions of the City towards the 
University level. The Cleansing and Sanitation, the Repair and Renewal of the 
old City, and the improvement of Road Communications, and of Railway Station, are 
similary definite needs. The purified Rivers, the Park and Garden system, are at 
■once measures towards Public Health, and provision towards its development to the 
highest levels. 

Such birth-helping, such conservative surgery, and such constructive improve- 
ment are thus alike needed' by the City; yet its problem here is to see that these 
various needs are met, their accessory tasks performed, not only as efficiently as may 
be, but as economically as well. So now to our Estimates. 

Order of Presentment. 

%he order in which these are given below is mainly that of convenience in 
estimating, and follows, as far as may be, their treatment -ia the preceding chapter* 
-of Farts I k II. The order of execution which may be most desirable, and most 
practicable, is a different matter, for subsequent consideration. 
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Chapter XVIII, 



Water and Drainage Estimates. 

I. Water Estimates. 

♦ 

(«ee Part i Chapter VII) 

First in order of human necessity, and so in treatment in this Report, is 
'Water. Here I note with satisfaction, that, for the simple Water Scheme described, 
and amicably agreed on — I page 45, the Chief Engineer's Estimate amounts only, to 
Rs. 270o0/-. Of this, moreover, only Rs. 19000/- are fresh expenditure required; Ihe 
balance of Ks. 8000/- being represented by pipes lying in store from the P. W, D, 
scheme, completed in 1914. 

We are agreed that the above moderate Water Scheme will meet requirements 
for some time to come; save that some further allowance should be made for the 
provision of additional Stand-posts for the City; say about Rs. 20,000. 

Yet in view of the City's extending future, it is well to be looking forward. 
Thus the cleansing of Piplia Tank, may be done within the ordinary municipal 
Water Budget; but the removal, to a better and safer site, of its village, is a special 
outlay which should be considered as soon as may be. As sufficient for this, say 
Rs. 20,000. 

The State Geologist has lately observed the borrow-pits in Bilaoli .Tank ( I 
page 47), and is of opinion that silting up is in slow but appreciable progress. ( If 
and wben additional water iB required I suggest that this progress may be gently, yet 
not ineffectively aided, by stirring up the surface of the mud in their neighbourhood; 
but for this' inexpensive process no special estimate need be offered). 

The repairs of the village . Bunds above Bilaoli ( I page 47 ) should* also be. 
kept in view: but this, as in the main a rural outlay of direct agricultural return, and 
only indirectly useful to the City, need not here be included. 

For the extension of Water Supply to the Suburbs, the expenditure will 
be quite gradual, accompanying Road extension, and reckoned for along with this. 
Recoupment of these outlays may be by the sale, or ground-renting, of the adjacent 
holdings, and included in the rates fixed for these. Presumably also in the future, 
a Water-Rate will oome to be levied annually, as in most cities. 

For the new Industrial Town a large New Well should be sunk; and this will 
be found substantially cheaper than an extension of the present system ( I. pages 
46 and 48 ). From this well, water can be pumped to standposts, provided as 
required by the growth of the New Town. The cost of this well etc. is reckoned 
with outlays for the Mew Industrial Town, to be considered later. 

Total of Water Estimates, Rs. 67,000. 

II. Drainage Estimates. 

( see Part I. Chapter VIII and Chapters XXXVII-*XL \ 

Of the first Drainage Scheme ( at Lacs 35 ) so opportunely criticised by 
Mr. Lanohester, I need not again speak; nor more than briefly recall its recent 
.revival, in a form reduced more largely in its initial estimate ( of Lacs 15 ) than in 
its ultimate completeness. However, taking this estimate, as indicated, at Lacs 
15, (but plus x where * cannot be less than Lacs 6, and can hardly but be far more) 
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— the cost of my main alternative recommendations ( I Chapters XXXVIII- 
XXXIX ) may now be stated. Yet comparison, of this with the preceding scheme 
is difficult. For its first item, not considered in previous or customary Drainage 
Schemes, is that above argued for in I Chapter XXI etc. viz. the Cleansing of 
the Rivers and Nullas. This has been shown yet more urgent than in my pleading 
for it, by a separate Report since obtained; that of the Mosquito 'Survey by Mr. 
M. 0. T. Iyengar, Entomologist to the Bengal Malaria Survey under Dr. Bentley. 
The striking and convincing results of this Report will be found in the Appendix. 

.* A— Cleansing and Improvement of Rivers and Nullas. 

: Here is a very considerable length to be dealt with: (a) from the lowest Resi- 
. dency Bund, and also (&) from Martandpala, downwards to the Union above Kri- 
shnapura bridge, and (c) thence to the Railway Bridge below Indore over the united 
River, also (d) of Piplia Nulla, from Fachkuia - to Kumawatpura and (e) of Palasia 
Nulla, from Gwaltoli to the main River. To these improvements moreover must in 
time be added (/} the further cleansing of the main River, as it runs through the 
Industrial Town for another mile below the Railway Bridge. Say therefore a total 
length of nearly 50,000 ft. or about nine miles when completed. 

To get the Rivers into good condition, we must look to the trimming of the 
banks, and the removal of the' mud over-grown with grass ( and thus not flushed 
away by the opening of the bunds each rainy season ). These will yield valuable 
manurial top-dressing to adjacent river banks, fields and gardens; and also abate the 
supply of the nutriment to mosquito larva which they at present give. To do this 
thoroughly, we therefore ma^e a liberal and ample estimate. 

Rivers are taken at average breadth for cleansing of 50 ft.,and 
the raised Nullas at 25 ft. Cleansing is averaged at 1 ft. Hence say 
2,000,000 cubic ft. @ Rs. 10 per 1000 eft. ... ... = Re. 20,000 

Add for planting etc. ... ... .„ 5,000 

Total Rs. 25,000 

la view of the diminution of the Mosquito-pest, and other dangers pointed out 
in Mr. Iyengar's Keport — quite apart from the added beauty thus given, as notably 
by transforming the two present untidy Nullas into equivalents of the Residency 
River — the above outlay will be well rewarded. 

The construction of Bunds upon these Nullas will come with that of the 
Bridges required for the development of their neighbourhood, as planned; and hence 
is left to their estimates. 

A substantial part of these expenditures is chargeable to the New Industrial 
Town: yet in view of the unity of the River Scheme, and also of the growing 
range of Parkways extending along their course ( I. pages 117 and 170 ) it is best to 
keep this whole scheme together, though its execution below City limits will be 
gradual, and as required. 

B— Drainage Gardens for the pity Area. 

( I Chapter XI-X1II and XXXIX.) 

Here it is difficult to estimate necessary capital outlays. Compensation for por- 
tions of land not already the City's property will be required. For preparation, includ- 
ing levelling, and initial cultivation and planting, with provision of movable latrines 
etc., there are as yet incomplete data. But, after due consultations, it is estimated 
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that an outlay of Rs. 750 per acre should be not only a full, but an ample, 
estimate; on which economy may be made with experience, as this develops. 

Taking then this high figure for the complete Scheme for , the 
existing City; with minor extensions, the Garden Area required 
{I p. 190) is 147 acres. 147 acres @ Rs. 750 ... - Rs. 1,10,250 

Add for contingencies. ... ... ... 14,750 

Total Rs. 1,25,000 

C— Existing Surface Drains: Repair and Improvement: 

with Additions. 

This is yet another item excluded from previous schemes, and 
also not strictly chargeable to the present one. Still, it has here been 
estimated, for the Main City at .... ... ... Rs. 25,000 

Two miles of additional Surface Drains should also be made now. 15,000 

With this too, may be taken the supply of connecting. Surface 
Drains from the existing City standposts, which was omitted at 
the time of their construction ... Rs. 11,000 

Total for Drains „ 51,000 

The grand total of all these items, being Rs. ... 2,01,000 

* 

(say Lacs 2) constitutes the complete Drainage Scheme, recommended (I Chap. 
XXXIX ), as sufficient for the essential sanitation and requirements of the existing 
City, even with provision for arrears of the past; and including the improvement of 
the River and Nullas of the Industrial Town as well. 

D. Underground Drains. 

But if and when required, Underground Main Drains, replacing those criti- 
cised in Chapter VIII, and as described in Chapter XL and shown on Plan VIII, 
may be hid as follows:— 

Excavation 29, 980 ft. at a full average depth of 6 ft, and 
breadth 2 J ft. 4,50,000 cubic feet @ Rs ; 10 per 1000 eft. ... Rs. 4,500 

Laying of 12" Stoneware pipes, and junctions with existing 
drains 29, 980 ft @ Rs. 6 per running foot ... ■ ... 1,79,880 

Manholes, Inspection Chambers etc. 800 Nos. @ 250/- ... 75,000 
Junctions with existing Latrines etc. ... ... 20,000 



Total Rs. 2,79,380 

Add for contingencies ... ..." ... \ 20,720 



Total Rs. 3,00,000 

The economy predicted ( in I pages 60, 63 and 192 ) over the scheme criti- 
cised will now be seen to have been amply justified. For as just stated, the first 
sum, of 2 Lacs— (and this including Cleansing of Rivers and Nullas, provision of 147 
acres of Gardens, and repair of Surface Drains— all being matters not considered by 
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previous Schemes, nor in customary Estimates) — is all that here recommended. As 
regards this second sum, of Lacs 3, the warning given at I pages 60-62 may again 
be recalled; since this applies equally to all schemes of Underground Drainage. 

The contrasted financial advantages — ( 1 ) of the two main principles and 
schemes of Drainage — Rural and Urban — here in contrast, and ( 2 ) of the two 
methods of Underground Drainage, here also at variance — to the City's interest, 
and to the Sanitary interest and industries respectively, will now be sharply realised. 
And as the latter have hitherto been having things all their own way throughout 
Indian cities, like European ones, this rural type of drainage and sanitation can 
obviously not fail of the struggle for existence and survival, which it is by such 
figures encouraged to invite. Similarly, though to a less extreme extent, two 
methods and planbings of Underground Drainage, are here in contrast; respectively, 
( 1 ) long, tortuous, and deep, since largely against contours, as lately designed; and 
( 2 ) shorter, straighter, shallower, since following general contours, as here designed 
{ Plan VIII ) . The economy proposed by this latter scheme, costing Lacs 3 as 
compared with Lacs 15 for the former, is thus explained; and this though the area, 
of dwellings here provided with Main Drains is somewhat larger, since including an 
appreciable area of the New Suburbs, though ofcourse by no means the whole. 



Chapter XIX. 



Estimates Continued: Improvements of Old City, 

Note as to these and^Subsequent Estimates. 

The Estimates of the previous Town Planning Scheme, of 1912, for City 
Clearances, New Thoroughfares, Bridges etc. exclusive of Suburbs, amounted to- 
Rs, 28, 73, 100 say Lacs 29, or necessarily more at present rates. The following 
Estimates have been taken, in the first place at the 1912 rates, as regards 
Clearances, for convenience in estimating and comparing; but, as will be seen, a full 
and liberal percentage is then added to their total; and this in the first place to allow 
for the present rise in house values, but also, in the second place, for that addition 
to compensations, in certain cases, of which the necessity is pointed out at I 
page 83 and 156: 

These Estimates have been worked, out for the existing City, and on the 
present plans for its Improvement and Extension (A) as regards Clearances of 
houses and acquirement of, land for open spaces and gardens; also for. minor roads 
and lanes — by Dr. Deo and Mr. Khushal Chand, Municipal Engineer. 

The Estimates (B) Bridges, Roads, and New Buildings of public, scientific and 
educational interest, apart from Housing, are due to the Public Works Department; 
and are ofcourse taken at full present rates. 

Finally, the Estimates (C) for new Housing are similarly taken at current 
rates, and are the results of discussions with all those named, while Mr. A. C. Sinha 
has also contributed suggestions of economy. 

References are given where the discussion in previous Chapters of Report 
may be of interest. But had all these proposed improvements been explained in 
detail in the Report, its bulk, already considerable, would have become excessive. 
Every point has however been closely inspected and discussed with the Municipal 
President or the Chief Engineer, and often both. The Municipal Engineer is 
-also fully acquainted with these proposals. In all cases, clear Planning, on larga 
scale to 1"), has been attended to. 
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A. Estimates for Improvement of City Quarters : — 



Clearances, Minor Thoroughfares etc. 



• 


T3 


IL Cleansing and 
Clearing; Cons- 
truction of New 
Thoroughfares and 
Open spaces. 


City Quarters as per present^ Improvement flans. 


I. Acqnfsitior 
j Houses and I 
(for 11). 

1 


I. East of River, and South of Hospital. 


j 




Sia Ganj I. 129 

(a) North ... ,„ Es. 19,734 

(6) South ... ... „ 77,785 

• 

Ranipura I. 133. 


97,519 


XimG nvB noD per- 
mitted estimating _ these 
Minor Streets etc in de- 
tail, bat an approximate 
allowance of 15 per cent 
on total of theee improve- 
ments is added at the end. 


(a) North. ... Rs. 8,770 
(6) South. ... ... „ 16,942 






11. City Area south of Khajurl Bazar and 
S. or W. of Rivers. 


25,712 




Juni Indore I. 135. (including Ghatipura) .., 


55,475 




Harsiddhi 143. ... ... Be. 6,194 

Moti Tabela and Jamburkhana ... „ 7,223 






Ara Bazar and Nandlalpura I. 157, 


13,417 




East to River Rs. 75,255 
West to New Avenue ... „ 18,026 






New Avenue, from Old Palace to Machhi Bazar, 
eiireaQY ciearou nB pare oi J.9iz xmprovemenu 
Soheme. 


93,281 




Clearance ... „. Es. 47,000 
Construction ... ... „ 12,000 


Already 
expended, 
hence not 




59,000 


here 

included. 




West of New Avenue, to Pipli Bazar 1. 158. 
" The Six Squares." I. XXXIII: viz. 
Odepura I. 163 
Bohra Bakhal 164. ... 

Sakkar Bazar Square 165, including Panbhara 
(Brahmin) Mohalla. ( for New Bohra Bazar). ... 


65,309 

18,858 
28,510 

21,766 




Forward... 


4,19,847 
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City Quarters as per present ImprOTement plans. 


■a 

5 

Is? 




Brought Forward . 

Morsali 166. 


4.19.847 




(a) West ... ... Bs. 20,468 

(b) East ... ... „ 23,454 






Dhangali and Nagarchi Bakhal I, 167 


43,917 




(ct) Dhantrali ... Es. 16 204 
(6) Nagarehi Bakhal ... „ 35,583 






• 

Kunjara Bakhal 


SI 787 




(a) Main Square ... Es. 42,080 
(5) East of Square ... „ 5,039 






South OT St, n Sniiftft*&S) i.toHfffril<t Hiw&x* 


47,119 




(a) Pinjara Bakhal ... Es. 12,118 
(6) Naya Pitha ... „ 16,090 

(c) „ to north of Chhatri Bagh „ 5,700 

(d) Karao Ghat... ... „ 2,966 






South-West of Six Squares, 


36,874 




(a) West Chhatripura to West of 

Cotli Hat ... ... Es. 19,487 

(i)East ... „ 10,838 






West of Six Squares. 
Nalia Bakhal ... ... Es. 14,744 


29,825 




Mukeripura ... Es. 6,933 
3 Lodhipuras and North Silawatpura „ 32,582 


43,749 




West ofLodhtpura and South of Malharganj? 


39,515 




Raj and Bhisti Mohaltes 
Malharganj 

(a) Malharganj to btate Stables Ks. 2,620 
(6) Land S. W. of Malharganj 
, ( for New Cart-Stand 8 acres @ 

Es. 250, plus Well ... „ 3,000 


18,180 
5,620 




'-«*■■■ Forward ... 


7,36,433 
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City Quarters as per present Improvement Plans. 


's ' 

fl M 

— S-i 




Brought Forward 


7,36,433 




State Stables. 








As proposed Corn-Bazar (see Plague measures) 






(a) Western Courts ... 
(i>) Eastern Courts etc. 




( State. 
Property, ) 


40,000 

alterations. 


West of Halkarganj. 








Kumar Bakhal, Karabin Lines and Balaipura 


1,582 




III. Area North of Khajuri Bazar. 






Krishnapura ( to Imli Bazar and including Juna 
Tukoganj) 


19,717 




Kamatipura 








Kamatipura 

Lai Tabela upto Normal School 


Bb. 29,614 
„ 1,430 






ManikChowk 

Kasera Bakhal ( East ) 


Be. 26,293 
„ 4,847 


31,044 




Juna Pitha I. 168. 




31,140 




Juna Pitha ... 
Koshti Bakhal 
Dhuldoya Bakhal 


Z } 


23,037 




AhilyaPara 


«** 


12,444 




WestofAMyaPura. 








Mewatipura, Malipura, and Fourth 

Infantry Lines ... * 
Chipa Bakhal 
Tamboli Bakhal 


Bb. 1,380 
„ 11,388 
„ 2,220 






North and If, W. of Mcdharganj. 


14,988 




Lohar Patti and Kasera Bakhal 
West of above 


Bb. 3,078 
„ 4,731 


7,804 






Forward- 


8,78,189 


40,000 



21 
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City Quarters as per present Improvement Flans, 

• 


I. Acquisition oE 
Houses and Land 
(for II). 




Brought Forward 


8,78,189 


40,000 


IV. Areas Further North West of 
Imli Bazar Road. 




i 


Gafur Khan's Chhaoni 1.168 ... 


11,684 




Ahilya Baltan... ... ... Re. 15,945 

Mfthreti Mo. ... ... ... 5,656 

Sadar Bazar Mo. and Bhisfci Mohalla 8,284 






Juna Risala 


29,885 




.Cjfclhli &L1U it call uO tf UULiblUU Ol l.\ U11BS ... ... 


22,206 




Jinsi, ... ... Re. 2,992 

Shankarganj ... ... „ 492 

Malhar Paltan, and Rathorbera. „ 10,186 








10,04 U 




V. Areas East of Krishnapura Bridge. 






South Topkhana ( from Bolia's Chhatri to Hospital)... 
Juna Topkhana (North of Topkhana Road) 
Mohallas East of Municipal Office and West of Jail 
Road 

Lodhipura and Mewatipura 
Putlighar Road and Sikh Mohalla 
Kachhipura ... 

Nayapura ( aDd Bhangi Fathak ) 

Choti Gwaltoli ( £. of Station ) ... ... ... 

Tlorli rjmnlfrtli / SI nf "Paladin \ 

x>aai vxwaitoii y o. ot Jraiasia ) ... 


12,876 
18,o71 

4,575 
8,862 
180 
2,181 
1,980 
20,803 
2,750 




Total 


rt c> o ill"*) 

10,28,412 

1,54,262 
1,54,262 




Afl(l 1 5 HPT l*Pflh fciT finnof rtl/»f irirr !V^T«r\*» Qfitaafo o+rt 
" uu fJGL Vicuuivi ^uuoUI UUbll]^ lYJLIHOr O.^tcOuS 6uC« 

Add 15 per cent for Rise of Property Values etc. 




Total., 


13,36,936 




Deduct Rs. 400 per acre, for acquisition of 
Drainage Gardens, say 80 acres (see page 87) out <*f 
the required 147 acres ( page 78 ), 


82,000 




Total 


13,04,936 


40,000 






13,44,936 




Say 131 Lacs 


13 50,000 
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Chapter XX 
Estimates Continued: New Communications etc. 

New Communications etc. in City and in Suburban Extensions, being Main 
Roads and Bridges; and New Buildings ( other than Houses or Institutes; ,see I. B. 
and VIII below) as per Plans. 

I. Sla Ganj Communications etc, (I 1 29) 

A- Sia Ganj Suburban Extension, 

liSia Ganj Bridge (20 ft.) ... ... ... Rs. 25,000 

2> Road to join Bridge (30 ft.), with Boulevard to S. ... „ 10,500 

3. Minor Roads of Area ... ... ... ... H 425 



Total „ 35,925 



B. Sia Ganj Corn Market ( 1 129 ). 

1. Railway Siding ... .„ ... 5,100 

2. Corn Godowns at Rs. 3 per sq. ft. ... ... „ 2,52,000 

3. Extra or ( Reduction )" for Corn Elevator? (not estimated) „ 

4. New Road, West of Railway Line... ..* ... „ 2,250 



Total „ 2,59,350 
II. Juni Indore (I, 135) Suburban, Extensions. 

Juni Indore East to Railway (I 138) ... ... .,, „ 20,325 

S. Juni Indore to Railway ... ... ... ... „ 17,125 

W. Juni Indore to Railway and Manik BaghRoad ... „ 1 11,060 

S. W. Juni Indore to do. do, do. t (opposite Sports Park)',, 22,065- 



Total „ 70,575 

III. New Through Boulevard. I 137 etc. 

1. Turning Nulla, to widen Road under Railway Bridge ... „ 1,000 

2. Raising of River Causeway... ... ... „ 7,000 

3. Raising and Widening of Koad to Hatipala Causeway (35 ft.) „ 3,280 

4. Riverside Boulevard, along Old River • Rampart of Juni Indore 

40 ft. ( Rs. 12,000 ). ( Footpath bracketed, with railing or 

lowwall) (4,000) ... ... ... ,16,000 

5. Cut through Juni Indore 'Peninsula 35 ft. ... ... „ 2,190 

6. New Bridge ( N. of Juni Indore Causeway ... ... „ 40,000 

7. Cut through Fields to Ara Bazar 40 ft. ... ... „ 3,000 

8. River Boulevard S. of Muchhi Bazar to Nawapitha, 35 ft. ... „ 11,500 

9. Continuation to and along N. of Chhatri Bagh 30 ft. ... „ 4,400 
10. Cut through Chhatripura, and Kagdipura etc. to W. of Katlihat, 

and to Join Roads of Suburban Plan ... ... „ 11,250 



Total „ 99,620 



Say „ 1,00,000 
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IV. Qhati Peninsula (5. of Union of Rivers.) I. 135. 

A. North End. 

1. New Bridge from Topkhana Road etc. over Residency River 20 ft. Rs. 30,000 

Approaches 



Total 



2. New Bridge over City River to Nandlalpura 20 ft. Bridge ... 

Approaches 



n 


1,125 


it 


31,125 


n 


25,000 


it 


1,125 


11 


26,125 


17 


3,500 


>J 


60,750 



3. Road connecting- these Bridges 40 it. 

Total 

B. Minor Improvements: Ghati Peninsula. 

1. Improvement of Road N. from Boulevard at Ganesh Temple to 

meet New Bridge Road (A3, above ) (average 25 ft.) ... „ 4,300 

2. Path on E. of Peninsula, Boulevard to New Bridge Road 675' x 8' „ 675 

3. Foot-Bridge to Ranipura ... ... ... „ 7,000 

4. Repair of Old Rampart ... - ... „ 500 



Total „ 12,475 

V. Harsiddhi Bridge and Neighbourhood. 

1. 20 ft. Bridge with approaches ... ... ... Rs. 27,000 

2. New roads in Harsiddhi ... ... ... „ 4,125 

3. New Ghat and Public Garden (not estimated; suggested for 
possible Gift) ... ... ... ... „ 

4. Improvement of Chhatri Bagh Causeway as Footbridge, with 

Railings ... ... ... ... ... „ 4,000- 

5. Harsidhi, Drive along River to Lai Bagh Road Bridge 

opposite Karbala Maidan — ft x 25 ft. ... ... „ 11,310 



Total 



46,435 



VI. Road Junction, Imli Bazar, North-East of Old Palace Square. 

Cut back S. corner of WaH ( with Sentry-box recessed in 

angle) ... ... ... ... ... Ss. 4,000 



VII. Krishnapura Bridge and Neighbourhood. 

A. Improvement of Krishnapura Bridge. 

East End ... .... ... ... ... Be-. 7,000 

West End (including Extension of Vegetable Market) ... 3,000 

Improved Railings ... ... ... ... „ 5,000 



Total „ 15,000 
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H. Bolia's Chhatri Neighbourhood. 

1. Improvement round Bolia's Chhatri ... ... Rs* 5,000 

2. Alteration of Road towards Sia Ganj, with widening of River,, t V , 

{ I. 87) «•• ••■ ••• ••• > »•» * D Sj|50Q 

T Total „ IJiSOO 



C. Bridge Neighbourhood, N. & E. 

1. Mohammedan Monument Ground as Public Place ... Rs. T, 000 

2, New Riverside Boulevard ( I. 87 ) past Municipal Office to 

. Dewas Ghat Bridge, 30 ft. ... ... ... „ 5,250 

3* Improvement of Municipal River Bund, as Foot-bridge, with 

railing ... . ... ... ... ... „ 4,000 

Total „ 10,250 



VIII. Municipal Office: Extension and Improvement. 

e. g. Town-planning Office etc. . .. ... ... Rs, 30,000 

Improvement of Workshops , v ... ... 5,000 

Removal of Cattle-sheds etc. _ ... ... ... „ 5 000 

Total „ 40,000 



IX. Continuation of Municipal Boulevard to North an*! 

North and East. 

1. From Dewas Ghat Bridge to Kharkaria Bridge ... Rs. 13,500 

2, Onwards to Railway Under-Bridge to meet Road of Industrial 

Town, ... ... ... ... ... „ 4,500 

Total „ 18,000 



X. Western Suburbs, from Mhow Naka( Star of Roads ). 

1. Roads of New Village to replace Joshi Mohalla, and Chhaoni 

Barabhai j ... ... ... ... Rs. 9,935 

Suburb W. of Kalyan'Mal High School ... ... „ 16,925 

W. of Katlihar, and S. of Dhar Road ... ... „ 8,625 

W, of Lodhipuras and S. of Pachkuia Road ... ... „ 11,500, 

Total ff 46,985 



XI. Pilla Nulla Neighbourhood. 

1. Raising Causeway North of Burning Ghat ... ... Rs. / 5,000 

2. Improving Hansdasji Bridge ... ,.. „ '2,000 

3. Road by proposed Hansdasji Park to Mistrikhana Square ... Rs. 7,600 

4. Hansdasji Tank Bund as Footbridge, and Railing . 2,000 

5. Broken Causeway North of Mistrikhana raised as New Bridge, 

with Bund ... ... ... ... „ 10,000 

22 
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6. Bi nd on Existing Bridge to Forfc, to raise Water 4 ft ... „ 

7. New Bridge and Road from Polo Ground, with ji notion to 

Banganga Road 

8. Raising existing Banganga Causeway as Bridge 

9. Roads W. of Malhar Ganj and S. of Depalpur Road , ... 

10. W. of Mistrikhana and S. of Pilia Nulla ... .., 

11. East of Banganga Road and W-est of Pilia Nulla 



5,000 

7,000 
5,000 
8,500 
15,495 
6,340 



Total... 73,935 



XII. Bakshi Bagh'and Bohra Cemetery Neighbourhood. 

1. New E. and W. Road South of Normal School,and to Juna 

Risala Main Drain, (25 ft) .... ... ... Rs. 

2. Do — continued to Shankar Ganj (25 ft) ... ... „ 



5,940 
4,690 



Tolal... 10,630 



XIII. Roads of Northern Suburbs. 
A. 

1. Garib Khana to Industrial Town, 

(a) River Road south of Garibkhana to Railway Bridge... 

(b) Road N. of Garibkhana toRailway 

2. Bohra Park Suburb 

3. Rukmabai's Garden (New Brahmin Mohalla) 

4. Hay-Stack Park 
H JaU Suburb S. 
■6. Do — N. ... 
7. Kharkharia Suburb 



Rs. 



4,790 
7,350 

3,300 
2,100 
1,100 
18,000 
16,000 
8,000 



a 

1. New Bridge S. of Police Kotwali... 

2. New Road to this from Jail Road (30 ft) 

3. Do — from Jail Road to Railway Crossing 

4. Do — to meet-; Road N. towards Polo Ground 

5. Do— to Sadar Bazar ( to be continued as Fort Road) 



Total... 60,640 

„ 25,000 

„ 6,850 

„ 6,750 

„ 6,560 

>> tr 8,680 



Total... 53,840 



Total of A. & B. ... 1,14,480 



XIV. Roads of Southern Suburbs. 

1. New Nasia Bridge 

2. Suburb between Residency River, and Cbitawad Road 

3. Zamindar's Tank Suburb, East of Bhorkuwa Road 

4. Khati Tank Suburb, West of Bhorkuwa Road 



Rs. 25,000 
45,330 
77,353 
17,662 



»« 



Total... 1,65,345 
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XV. Railway Station Neighbourhood, 

Under-CrosBing Tukoganj Road, and associated Road Improve- 
ments ... ... ... ... ... Re. 19,150 

Improvement of Road connecting Railway Station with New 

Express Boulevard ... ... ... ...^ „ 4,480 

Total... 23,630 



XVI, Eastern Suburbs. 

Raising Bund and. approaches, New Dewas Read near New 
Malwa Mills ( in execution ) under P. W, D. hence not here 
included. 

1 . Malwa Mills Road to West of New Road from Mills to East of 

Tukoganj ... ... ... ... .„ Rs. 16,851 

2. East of this New Road, to Palasia Nulla M . Rs. 18,500 

3. Palasia Suburbs New Roads ... ... ... „ 57,9 IS 

4. Two^Nulla Bridges, and four Foot Bridges ... ... „ 22,000 

Total „ 1,15,264 
Grand Total Rs. 12,33,529 
Say 12,35,000 

Note on Construction jof Roads. 

Tt must here be noted that all the above Road Estimates &;e for complete first 
■class construction. But, without the false economy of leaving any roads kutcha, 

it wiU be sufficient in many cases, those of light traffic, to start with a narrow Iin<> 
of macadam, say 8ft, and only increase this if and when required. The recovery of 

at least a substantial propostion of these outlays, by charge upon holdings allotted, 
•or some return by subsequent road-assessment, has also to be considered. 



Chapter XXI. 



Estimates Continued: Gardens and Parks. 

A — City Gardens etc., (not associated with Drainage Scheme) 

see I. Chapter XV &c. 

1. Gardens on vacant Land East, North-East and North of 
New Palace, ( and from Bohra Mosque to Jumma Masjid ) with four 

-tanks for fountains I. 94. ... ... ... ... Rs, 8,800 

2. Minor {Improvements; — e. g. Malharganj Square I. 90. 
Topkhana Garden I. 88 eta. and planting of Open Spaces, Boulevards 

and Roads, also of River and Nulla Banks, throughout City. Say Rs. 10,000 

Contingencies. ... ... ... ... „ 1,200 



Total,, 20,000 
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B>— Improvement of Chhatri Bagh. 1. 96. 

Compensations on East Chhatribagh Road. ( included in Chapter XIX ) 

Improvement of Roads and Planting etc. Goalaa' Buildings etc. Rs. 8,000 
( War Memorial, by subscription ? ). 



Total for A & B ... 28,000 



C— Zoological Gardens. I. 99. 

Northern Section ( South of Chhatri Bagh and River ). 

(1) Compensation for Land, (by Exchange?) 

Paths:— 6,730 x 8 ft. ... ... ... Ra. 6,730 

Fencing Enclosures, Dens and Shelters, Aviaries and Cages. „ 10,000 

Elephant Tank. ... ... ... ... , 5,000 

(2) Southern Section. ( in Horticultural Gardens. D) 

Shelters, Aviaries etc. ... ... ... „ 15,000 

Paths:— 1470 x 8 ft. ... ... ... „ 1,470 



Total. 38,200 



O.— Horticultural Gardens ( South of Lai Bagh Road ). I. 102. 

Compensation for Land: — (by Exchange?) 

Earthwork ... ... ... Rs. 7,500 

Roads and Paths ... ... ,.. ... „ 5,000 

Tanks ... ... ... ... ... M 13,600 

Shade Garden and Rock Garden ... ... „ 20,000 

Pergola ... ... ... ... 20,000 

Grassing „. ... ... 5,000 

Trees ... ... ... ... i ( 000 



Total 72,100 



E — Sports Park, South of Gardens. I. !06. 

.Compensation for Land, (by Exchange?) 

Grassing and Planting, with Arboretum &c. ... ... Rs. 10,000 



Total for C. D. E. 1,20,300 



Grand Total for all Gardens 1,48,300 



Say 1 ( 50,U00 
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Chapter XXII. 

9 

Institutes, Library &c. 

A.— Scientific Institutes, South of Lai Bagh Road (II. 121,124.) 

One storey Buildings, at Bs. 4 per sq. ft. 

1. Geology. ... .... ... ,.. Es. 46,800 

2. Chemistry and Bacteriology. ... .... .... 37,500 

3. Agriculture, Botany and Zoology. ... ... 52,800 



Total 1,37,100 

Contingencies ... ... ... 12,900 



Total 1,50,000 

Add Apparatus for Laboratories, and Specimens for Galleries, (say) 1,00,000 



Total 2,50,000 



B— Library, Museum and Tower; Theatre and 
Amphitheatre, on Ghatl Peninsula II. 19. 

1. library, Museum and Tower; (at As. 12 per eft) ... 1,10,400 

2. New Theatre. Do. ... 1,72,300 

3. Open Air Amphitheatre, and Gymnasium. ... 10,000 

Contingencies ... r .... ... 7,300 



Total 8,00,000 

Add Capital expenditure desirable; Books for Library: Say Lacs. 2 \ . An nfm 

Objeots for Museum Say Laos. 2 J 4 ' 00 ' 000 



Total 7,00,000 

Grand Total for Institutes when fully developed Bs. 9,50,000 

The upkeep of the all the above Institutes has*also to be considerable: and 
for this one Lac annually may readily be utilised. 

Uses of the above Expenditure. 

Thus, with the above capital outlays, of say ten Laos, (ofoourse gradually 
applied ) and with annual expenditure of one Lac, or thereby, these Institutes and 
Gardens would be in a position ' to meet the main requirements (1) of research and 
application, and of reference, ( 2 ) those of higher instruction, ofcourse in association 
with the existing Colleges, upon the University level; with ( 8 ) Vacation Courses 
for Teachers, students and members of the public, and ( 4 ) the needs of Schools and 
school visits. Last, but not least, (5) they would be of continued interest to 
lndore, and would enhance its attractiveness as a regional capital, with increase 
of visitors accordingly. 

That the above outlays would thus be productive— no doubt indirectly, but 
substantially and increasingly, — appears so obvious aa to need no further pleading for. 
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Chapter XXIII. 



Estimates Continued: New Housing in old City for Poorer Classes. 

Summary of Proposed Housing Estimates, in old City, as explained in 
detail below in subsequent chapter: — 

200 Houses for Municipal Sweepers Carters etc. ... Bs. 1,22,000 

2a Houses south of State Stables ... ... ... „ 15,000 

Additional Small Housing ... ... ... „ 40,000 

Aid to construction of Corn-Godowns in Malhar Ganj &c. (say) „ 1,00,000 

Outlays towards Concentration of Tonga Stables, and formation 

of Tongawalla Mohallas (as proposed Plague Measure) „ 1,25,000 



Total Es. 4,02,000 



Say Bs. 4 Lacs 



Compensations already Estimated in Chapter XIX may in some cases lessen 
the above. Sweepers' Houses may also be provided — partly at least — in Gardens, and 
some of these with any surplus from Drainage Gardens Estimates, even gradually 
paid for from their returns. But the determination of such amounts is not yet 
practicable, and some corresponding additional small housing may with advantage 
be provided with any sums thus set free. 

Summation of Improvements for City Quarters. 

When we put together for each quarter of the City the estimates from 
Chapters XIX and XX, we shall then have the complete Improvement Scheme for 
each, and forecast of expenses accordingly. The interest and usefulness of this will be 
obvious. And this not merely as clearing up the whole task before the Municipality, and 
presenting it in intelligible portions and subdivisions, each easily realised, and on which 
a gradual Improvement Policy may next be worked out. These also*become of definite 
and immediate interest to the people of each quarter, who have a certain traditional 
and neighbourly unity of feeling, usually far more intense than for the city as a whole. 
This is more or less the case everywhere: it is, in fact, as in London, where strong 
local feeling exists in and for this or that quarter, great or small, old or new — e. g. the- 
City, Strand or Piccadilly, Chelsea, Battersea or Hampstead, — but only a very small 
minority of citizens as yet realise the vast area and the many problems before the 
immense municipal area of the County Council, and fewer again for the subur- 
ban regions lying beyond this. Now without forgetting the desirability of widening 
people's interests and citizenship as fully as may be, we have also to do the best for 
and with them as we find them: and even the best way to awaken these wider 
interests is found through improvements in familiar areas, which local sentiment can 
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•approve and value; for thus they come to* /see the desirability of improvements for 
others, instead of grudging and opposing. 

Hence beside the large general plans of the whole City, its Suburbs, and its 
New Industrial Town, we have also to set the minor, plan of each small City quarter 
together with its Estimates, as above. This task can be readily performed by the 
Municipal Engineer and his draughtsmen: we have here only had time to prepare 
samples, but leave all in order for their continuance and completion. 

In summary then, this analysis of the general Town .Planning Scheme into 
its Main Areas, Old and New, will afford the definite-basis for calling out an active 
development of citizenship, for encouraging and supporting a healthy rivalry in 
improvements between quarter and quarter, and for encouraging and appreciating 
those individuals who by capacity, influence, or generosity, may best advance the 
interest of their locality, and thus, in the loDg run, of the City as a whole, for the 
full Improvement of the various Quarters. 

Combination of the Preceding. Estimates, for full Improvement 
of given Areas of City and Suburbs. 

My first hope was to combine the preceding Estimates thoroughly, Area by 
Area; and I do not abandon this merely because of difficulties, though these are 
greater than at first sight appears. Bat the- work extends over the City and has 
to be distributed over a term of years; hence with at least the great majority of 
localities, a single comprehensive improvement scheme cannot be carried out for this 
or that neighbourhood singly, while others wait; but all in course of years, and as- 
part of the gradual development of the City. ' 

Suggestions towards Agenda are offered later, and at some length; but the 
City's course of development cannot be fully foreseen, and this especially with that 
great question pending, of the removal of the Military and Imperial Service Corps 
from all their present lines, to such new location outside the City altogether, as may 
be determined in course of the inevitable military reorganisation after the War, 
and by its experts. For this removal, as already pointed out ( X page 11) cannot 
but modify the extension of the City. Thus the Northern and Western Suburbs, 
with their New Roads, will not then extend so rapidly, bat largely flow into the 
disused Military Areas instead. 

Again we cannot foresee how far, or how fast, Cotton-workers, and others at 
present employed in the Industrial Town, may leave their houses in the old town, 
and migrate to the new. 

For all such reason, the utmost I can here attempt with safety is to point 
■out that the figures of the preceding Estimates can be utilised for forecasting any 
set of Improvements. 

Thus from Chapters XIX and XX, the domestic improvements of Sia Ganj 
are readily linked with those of its Bridge and Suburban extension on the peninsula 
to southwards, or connected with* the possible development of its Corn-Market up to 
the maximum scale planned for. But this Sia Ganj Bridge and its Suburban Road 
also belong to the improvement of the Station approaches, and link up with the Main 
Express Boulevard and thus of with City and Suburbs. So it would be giving an 
■exaggerated view of what are strictly Sia Ganj outlays, if we were to sum these in 
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the one "way; or else an exaggerated impression of the cost of the main New- 
Boulevard Scheme on the other. 

Similarly it is better to keep the improvements of Old Juni Indore, as summed 
in Chapter XIX, quite distinct in our minds from the extension of Roada and 
Suburbs around it in Chapter XX; and so on for other neighbourhoods. 

To the New Express Boulevard however, when this comes up for construction,, 
there must be added the element of compensation for the barn and other small 
demolitions in Juni Indore, and also for the few houses it cuts through, east of Ara 
.Bazar, amounting to a very moderate sum. All such figures can be obtained from' 
the detailed Estimates for City Quarters, of which ChapterXIX is only a summary; 
since these are typed out in duplicate, to be deposited for reference at Municipal 
Office, and at Home Ministry. 

Again, the New Buildings' at the north end of Ghati Peninsula require at 
least one of the two New Bridges here proposed, even for their construction, and 
both for their public use. The minor improvements of Ghati Peninsula, further 
south, with its proposed Fort Bridge, are largely in connection with Ranipura. 
This again may be partly depopulated by the New Industrial Town, in which so- 
many of its inhabitants are already workers. Houses or sites here vacated may 
find a market in connection with the growth of Corn and Iron trades in Sia Ganj, 

Another possible factor modifying the development of the City, and this in 
; ways difficult to foresee, will arise if the Municipality of Indore should absorb the 
present extending Bazar and Bungalow quarter, including that large proportion of 
the population of the Residency Camp, who belong to Indore City as was originally 
intended and adjusted (page 130) between the contracting Governments. And 
though this Quarter is in good order — indeed better than is most of Indore — some- 
moderate additional expense would doubtless have to be incurred, on lines similar to 
those planned and estimated for the various quarters of Indore, in Chapter XIX. 
f Its inhabitants will also naturally wish to see Indore improved, and this not a little,, 
before desiring incorporation into its citizenship. 

Many Improvements too, are naturally for the budget of the whole City, and 
cannot be included within any local scheme, without disproportion. Sanitary measures- 
like River-cleansing etc., cultural agencies like Library etc., are also general outlays,, 
not local ones. 
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Chapter XXIV. 



Estimates Continued; Layout of Industrial Town. 

The expenditure, beyond the Palasia Nulla especially, will be gradual; and at a 
rate which cannot at present be foreseen. It is here indicated as shown in Flan II, 
«. e. on a very considerable scale of development, viz. of an area of 403 acres for 
Industrial Buildings and Compounds, with 12 miles of roads, And also of 712 acres 
for Housing, with 6,350 houses, and 19£ miles of Roads accordingly. Total 1115 
acres, and 3l£ miles reads. 

A.— Main Industrial Roads, south of Palasia Nulla. 

These are already partly made, but require 

1. Completion and planting — say Rs. 7,500 

2. Extension 3,450 ft, of SO ft. @ Rs. 6-0-0 Rft. ... „ 20,700 



2,550 „ ,, ".30 

0,080 „ „ 20 

3,250 „, „ 15 

1,500 „ „ 10 



» it 

}> » 

»> »» 

■ >» »» 



3-12-0 „ ... 9,562 

2--8-0 „ ... „ 15,200 

1-12-0 „ „ „ 2,188 

1^-0-0 „ ... „ 1,500 



Total „ 56,650 



B.— Main Industrial Roads, North of Palasia Nulla, with Bridges 
for Roads and Railway Siding System. 

1. East Bridge, ( near Mai wa Mills ) ... ... Rs. 12,000 

2. West Bridge ( near Brickworks ) ... „ 14,000 



Total „ 26,000 

3. Roads as per plan 

2,900 ft. of 80 ft. @ Rs. 6--0-0 Rft. „ ... Rs 17,400 

12,650 „ „ 40 „ „ „ 5-0-0 „ ... ,, 63,250 

15,900 ,, „30„ „ „ 3-12-0 „ ... „ 59,625 

16,450 ,. „20 „ „ „ 2-8-0 „ ... „ 41,125 



Total „ 1,81,400 
Total for Roads Industrial Area ,, 2,64,050 



C — Railway Siding System. 

Full development, 4 miles at Rs 13,800 + 12£ per cent f .. Rs. 62,100 
But of this, the great proportion falls to be repaid by Industries 
using Sidings, as required; leaving only Common Siding next Main lane, 
and Municipal Cotton-siding: say £ mile as property of City, costing 
it only Rs. 4,600, or say Rs. 5,000, when the scheme is fully developed. 

Total for Roads and Sidings Industrial area „ 3,26,15Q 

" D— Roads and Bridges for Housing Area. 

l f Repair of Broken Bund, as Traffic Bridge ... 1 Re. 15,000 

2. Foot-Bridge near existing Railway Bridge ,.. ,> 6,000 

3. Foot-Bridge below Brickfields ... ... ..." „ 3,500 

24 
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4. Future Rridge Bouth of Junction of Palasia Nulla ... Rs. 25,000 

5. Future Suklia Bridge ... ... ... „ 80,000 

Total for Bridges of Housing Area „ 79,500 

Roads from existing Railway-Bridge and Northwards, in Western Town. 

5125x35 ft. @ Bs. 4-8-0 Rft. ... Be. 23,062 

19,250x30 „ „ „ £-3 2-0 „ :.. „ 72,187 

36,350x20 „ „ „ 2-8-0 „ ... „ 90,875 

825x15 „ „ „ 1-12-0 „ ... „ 1,444 



Total „ 1,87,568 

Roads of Eastern Housing Area N. E. of Malwa Mills. 

15,320x30 ft. @ Rs. 3-12-0 Rft. ... Re. 57,450 
20,400x20 „ „ „ 2—8-0 „ ... „ 51,000 
4,500x15 „ „ „ 1-12-0 „ ... „ 7,875 



Total 1,16,325 

Planting Roads, layingout Riverside Parks and others ... „ 20,000 



Total for Roads &e. of Housing Area „ 4,03,393 



Total for all Roads etc* of Industrial Town „ 7,29,543 

Say „ 7,30,000 

E- — Municipal Requirements. 

Drainage Gardens, 130 acres @ Bs. 200 ... ... „ 26,000 

Municipal Buildings, including Police and Fire Stations ... „ 60,000 
Waterworks ( say ) ... ... ... ... „ 6,00,000 



Grand Total for Industrial Town „ 14,16,00fr 

Cost and Planning of New Roads: Suburbs and Industrial Town. 

The 6gures for the future Lay-out (Roads etc.) of all the3e Extensions, as^above 
given in Chapters XX and XXI V t are thus very considerable — no less than half of 
Lacs 12, plus 7, say 13 Laos'. But it will be borne in mind that the actual outlays 
for these are only required bit by bit, and year by year, as the Extension of the 
Suburbs goes on, and as the increase of Industries and their related Population 
requires; though ofcourse always keeping the new roads to a reasonable distance in 
advance of building. A moderate portion of this total future outlay is thus all that 
has really to be financed, especially assuming the recovery of outlays, from sale of 
Suburban Sites, and from the Housing and Industrial Sites ) of the New Town. 
This amount, however, will depend upon the arrangements decided on by the Durbar. 

The recovery of this cost of roads is normally met, in most towns, out of 
the prices of the lots which are taken up along their course; and this is surely a 
more equitable way than that of providing them at the expense of the general tax- 
payer, rural especially. Here however I may refer to the Report of Prof: Stanley 
Jevona. 
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Economy of Planning. 

The matter on which the planner's responsibility comes in, and on which the 
Municipal and State Authorities should satisfy themselves before beginning con- 
struction, is this — Are these many miles of roads planned as economically and 
efficiently as may be? 

The first rough and ready way of testing this, is to follow them upon the plans, 
from origins to destinations, and thus to see whether they be direct or no. As 
regards Industrial Roads, this will be plain at a glance. As regards Housing e. g* 
along the new Main Boulevard of the City to the furthest Suburb, this surely is 
plain; for even the, slight curvatures which relieve the monotony of straightness are 
-essentially conditioned by natural features, eontours, and existing properties; ftnd 
-even where simply used for the sake of variety, and of that diminution of fatigue 
for man (and even beast) which slight curvature gives, this will be found on 
measurement to exceed the straight line by only a trifling percentage, well-repaid by 
the resultant advantage and amenity. 

But since the straight line is undeniably the shortest, the traditional and 
would-be utilitarian engineer, and the reader thus influenced (and more than he 
knows ), may think that here is a clue from by which the still suspected extravagance 
of the Garden Suburb School of planning can be followed up. So by all means let 
him try. It will be agreed that the severest test of road economies is that of areas 
consumed by them in proportion to areas served, both measured in acres accordingly. 
So let all concerned first form an idea as to the total areas of these suburbs 
and of the Industrial Town respectively, and this not simply in acreage alone, but 
in comparison with the familiar area of the existing City: — that is, leaving out its 
rambling old mohalla extensions, which few readers will know. Let us take the* 
large area shown on Plan I, so far as occupied, between the Railway on the East and 
Malhar Ganj on the West, and bounded on the north by the east and west Roads, 
from Dewas Ghat Bridge, and on the south by the Lai Bagh Road and up'to the. 
south of Juni Indore. Say then 710 Acres, and 60,000 population. Now all pur new . 
Suburbs West of Railway, amount to an additional 721 acres, more than equal to 
this City area west of Bail way. Next East of Railway, leaving out the area already 
settled before the present Flans, along Tukoganj and towards Malwa Mills, we have 
a new area of 656 acres of suburbs, nearly equal to the above main City Area. 
So these Suburban Areas together, cover an area of 1,377 acres, very nearly double 
that of the main Town of Indore. 

As to the Industrial Town, its magnitude can be realised by comparing its 
Plan II with that of the City, Plan I or X, noting the larger scale of the former. 
The 1,115 acres here planned, including industrial sites as well as dwellings, is thus 
one and a half times our City Area; while even that shown for future dwellings is 
as large. The total extensions of Indore here provided for, of all Suburbs and 
Industrial Town together, are thus no less than three and a half times the Main 
City Area of old Indore, though necessarily for a much smaller population, yet not 
an inconsiderable one:say 28,000 for the. 3,600 houses of the Suburbs ( often with 
servants) and 31,750, for the 6,350 house-lots planned for the Industrial Town. 
The essential City is thus extended to more than four times its area, and this for 
wellnigh double its present population. 

» . • ■ . . - 

The importance of the utmost possible economy in ^Road-making over 'this 
immense area, and for its necessary mileage, is thus dear. So the reader may well 
-and fairly seek to satisfy himself whether the present planning be economical or no;. 
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since from the variety of detail afforded by garden treatment &c. th« latter suspicion, 
already mentioned, seldom fails to arise. 

The simplest way of testing this is to take the "Standard Plans" adapted by 
the P. W. D. of British Presidencies and Provinces from the Bye-Law Sanitary 
Planning of English Industrial Towns during the two generations before the Town 
Planning Act of 1910, and still employed in Indian Cities: even last year proposed 
for the extension of Cawnpore. Such plans thus express the fullest perfection of 
utilitarian theory, and of application by Sanitary and Engineering authorities in 
India uptodate, 

The needed test is simply given, by comparison of the " Standard Plan", for 
any town thus to be extended, with its planning on the present principles. For the 
given acreage, with' the given moderate number of holdings per acre, ( a number 
determined by Public Health requirements, and therefore profitable to the com- 
munity, as closer planning would not be ) which type of planning needs least roads ? 

Illustrations of this test, less unfavourable to current Engineering and Sanitary 
methods than would be the present improved designs, are reproduced in my "Keport 
on Towns in Madras Presidency Madras 191 5< The figures accompanying these- 
contrasted plans are as follows: — 

■ * 

\ Coconada Suburban Village. 



I. Lay-out on "Standard Plan". 

370 sites o£ 400 sq. yds. 
28 „ „ 800 „ „ 
80 „ „ 1000 „ „ 

» — — * 

Total... 478 

Roads and Lanes — 8 miles. 

Area Metalled 57,675 sq. yds. 

Cost 23,500 
Central Park 8£ acres. 



II. Lay-out as Improved. 

56 of 400 sq. yds. 

147 „ 600 „ 

40 „ 800-1100. „ 

43 „ 1260 sq. „ 

33 „ 1800 „ 



319 

(159 sites fewer, all of smallest size). / 

Boads and Lanes 4| miles. 

(saving 3$ miles =10 acres). 
Area Metalled 38,000 sq. yds. 

(saving 19-675 „ ) 
Cost Ks. 14,250: (saving Jte. 9250> 
Park and Open Spaces 12| Acres. 



2 , Nellore New Mohalla. 



I. Lav-out from "Standard Plan". II. Lay-out as Improved. 



Length of Koads 3285 ft. x 
do. of Lanes 1340 „ x 

Total 46?5. ft, 



45 
14 



Length of Boads 2100 
do. of Lanes 70 



x 



40 
10 



Total... iJ7fr 
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Roads, Lanes and waste space acres, ' Roads and Lanes 1-9 acres. 

*House-Sites 51 , * - • House-sites. 56 ' 

( all sites of 45' x 60' ) (of which 28 sites at 45' x 60' 

- 23 (average) 50 x 75 

5 „ 55x110 • 

Houses and Gardens. 3.16 acres. Houses and Gardens 4*41 acres. 

Public Gardens, Nil. 2 Public Gardens. -95 acres. 

In the first of these examples it will be seen that the number of .small houses 
is reduced, but the spaces given to houses are notably increased; and this mainly by 
economy of roads, "to- all but half their former length, though with some widening of 
streets to avenues. By the same road economy, the areas given to Parks and 
Gardens, School, Market etc, are increased also. 

In the second example it will be seen (1) that here the roads are cut down to 
less than half in length, and much less than half in area; (2) that in this way the 
sites are increased in number by 12%, and much more in area, from 3. 16 acres to 
4-41, being an increase of 40%. Besides this (3) substantial space is found for open 
Spaces or gardens (and a site for a Temple as well.) 

We have here happily in Indore no "Standard Plan" .for comparison, but 
using the familiar British India P k W, D, ones, a similar comparison might be made. 
It will also be seen that the wear and tear of roads is' minimised by the mode of 
planning; since in the mohallas so largely provided, vehicles will be but few. 

As Plans and Figures show, the present Indore Plans indicate further improve- 
meats and economies; (and fuller amenity accordingly also). For now in short the 
proportion for this industrial Town (Plans II and III) is reduced for the given acreage 
to nearly one half the area, length, and expense involved by the traditional method 
of road-planning. The weakness of the "Standard Plan" is thus exposed; and its title > 
thus requires correction, into Mis-Planning Standardised; and this towards public 
waste, ( a ) in land, ( b ) in constructive outlays, and ( c ) in permanent use also. 
Such spurious Town-Planning has been and is simply done, by mere ruling upon the 
drawing-board — and often even without inspection of the site — of twice as many roads 
and lanes as need be; and then, by calling these "Sanitary" and "practical/' persuading 
too Simple administrators to fix and impose these as u Standard 

Upon these traditional principles, then, our present large Boad Estimates 
would have been wellnigh doubled, including all Gardens replaced by costlier walled 
Lanes, falsely called " Sanitary ". N 

Thus we Garden City Planners are now carrying the war into our old assail- 
ants' country; and this still in India, just as thirty, twenty, and ten years baok in 
England. JTor what the Town Planning Act of 1910 accomplished for us in 
England has been but slowly advancing in India: no one in high sanitarian or 
engineering authority having here as yet entered the Town-Planning movement; nor 
even,' so far as the Cities and Town Planning Exhibition* can yet discover from its 
rounds through five capitals, having yet brought himself to acquaintance with its 
methods or results; though with the younger generation however this is altering. 
If any will now suggest improvements on the present Plans, they will be cordially 
received 1 , - . . . ■ 
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Chapter XXV. 
Summary of All Estimates. 

The total amounts above estimated in the preceding Chapters are as follows: — 
I Old City and New Suburbs ( Chap:— XVIII ) . 

Water ( Chap. XVIII ) excluding "Water supply 1 to Suburbs, 

{ hot estimated ) ... ... ... ... Rs, 67,000 

Surface Drains, River Purification and Drainage Gardens, [but 
excluding, or postponing, lacs 3, for possible Underground 
Main Drains, plus % for extension ( I. XL) J ... „ 2,00,000 

Old City Clearances, Minor Thoroughfares etc. ( XIX ) „ 13,50,000 

Main (Communications; Bridges, Suburban Roads, etc (XX) 12,35,000 

Public Gardens, Parks etc. ( XXI ) . ... ... „ 1,50,00Q 

Library, Museum, Theatre and Scientific Institutes ( XXII ) . „ 9,50,000 

Old City: Housing for poorer Classes, and additional Plague- 
Measures, ( XXIII ) . ... ... ... „ 4,00,000 



Total for Old City and Suburbs 43,37,000 
( Say 43£ lacs ) . 

II New Industrial Town ( Chapter XXIV ). 

Industrial Area; Roads, Bridges and Hallway Sidings, 

and Housing Area; Roads and Bridges ... ... „ 7,30,000 

Municipal Buildings, Police, Fire &e. ... ... „ 00,000 

Drainage Gardens. ... ... ... „ 26,000 

Water, (say) ... ... ... ... „ 0,00,000 

Total for Industrial Town „ 14,15,000 



Grand Total of all Constructive Proposals 57,52,400 

Say Lacs 58. „ 58,00,000 

I II Housing: Possible Advances of Capital 
( Chapters I. X. & II, XXVI ). 

» Finally for this New Town, for the New Suburbs, and in some measure for the 
Old Town also, the financial question arises — What amount of. Capital may be advan- 
tageously advanced, and invested in aid of Housing, by means of Co-operative 
Societies etc. and on the security of the buildings, to be repaid by rent-purchas» or 
otherwise, in 20 years or thereby ? 

Say ( a ) For Old City ( New Dwellings and Reconstructions ) Rs, 4,00,000 
„ (&) For Suburban Dwellings ... , ..." „ 6,00,000 
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( c ) For New Industrie Town. ... „ 20,00,000* 

t " '■ 

■■* 

Total 30 lacs, to be advanced, ( say ) in seven years^ and repaid 

m 20 years from date cf each investment. „ „ 30,00,000. 



The possible requirements for Housing may be roughly forecast .as follows: — . 

( a ) Old City ( including repairs and reconstruction ) say Rs. 12,00,000> 

( b ) Suburbs. Say 4,000 houses, at average of Ks. 2,000 >r . 80,00,000 

( c ) New Industrial Town. Say 6,000 houses, at average 

ofRs,S00 ... ... ... M 48,00,000 



Total Rs. 1 40,00,000 

Say in twelve years 140 Lacs. 
/Thus advances to the above amount can be readily utilised; and more if possible- 
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SECTION 111. 

Procedure. 



Chapter xkVl. 



Suggestions towards Procedure and Administration. 

So far then as regards the main bulk of this Bdport with its Plans 'and 
Estimates. At this stage it is too frequent for the planner to hand ovei; a report 
to the Municipality or Government concerned, who then deal with it or not as their 
daily pressure of work may permit, or select from it for execution such parts and 
points as may be most pressed for on various grounds. But his report is more 
likely to be of service if it includes such indications as he can offer as to the matters 
which appear most expedient and urgent; with suggestions towards their execution, 
and even, when authorised, with definite beginnings as examples, as per^ Sample of 
the proposed economical House-construction, now in progress, and also of Drainage 
Gardens, etc. In such ways, several starts are being made at definite points, and' 
further developments will thus be accelerated. "' _ 

Procedure after Estimates. 

This report, though carefully considered, as well as long and' actively laboured 
on, seeks frankly to stimulate continued enquiry and reflection on its various problems 
and tasks. For we have seen (I p. 135 & 169) what social problems and difficulties may\ 
be raised, «by even the most necessary local and general changes upon the humblest 
Mohalla.4 The plans which accompany this Report are based on thought and study 
on the spot even more than in the office, and there on surveys brought up to date 
by the surveyors of City, and of P. W. D. for Industrial Town, and disoussed in, 
every detail with the Municipal President, and at many points with&the Chief 
Engineer, &c, often with help from our various assistants. Yet with all this care, 
Plans may still need adaptation at various points, and as time goes on; and the 
Estimates ofcourse also, at this time of rising values, and of wages, costs and charges. 

A word to Critics. 

In view- of these limitations, criticism and constructive suggestion are invited; 
yet a word of caution may also fairly be offered. Town Planning is like chess, a 
selection of definite moves among various possibilities; and thus, though the interested 
looker-on may often think of a different move for himself, and may ofcourse 
be right, he bears in mind also that this may very probably also have been consider- ,. 
ed by the player he is criticising. Hence, though in every city, as here in Indore, 
the planner may and does learn from his critics, he is notable to accept all the 
suggestions made to him. 

The Questions of Procedure, towards Execution of Improvements. 

Before all' these Improvement schemes and their respective Estimates, in 
aggregate so considerable — and assuming in a general way the desirability of their 
excution, (ofcourse without prejudice to • criticism of any and every scheme and , 
detail )-^-three main questions arise:—/' 1 ) In what order of expediency, and in what • ' 9 

• 26 
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time, is Execution to be effected? (2) How, and in what time, are the necessary Funds 
estimated for to be. provided ? (3) How and through what sort of Administration, is 
the necessary direotion and continuity to be assured, with efficiency and economy 
accordingly ? 

Administration. 

To most minds, it is the last of these questions which claims the foremost 
place for answer. Now Municipalities, naturally enough, everywhere claim to be 
the proper administrators for their improvement schemes. Yet there is no denying 
that their record, as regards City Improvement and Town Planning Schemes, has 
seldom as yet been a brilliant one; and that, however constituted, they have various 
limitations for such tasks. Hence .the confidence, both of their constituencies and of 
their central Governments, in their competence, economy, continuity etc, has some- 
times been grievously shaken. My Reports on Indian Cities have too often had to 
tell this story in detail, and to seek out remedies accordingly. * 

Nor have Municipal improvements been always satisfactory in Europe. 
Hence in various cases, as notably with the remodelling of Paris under Napoleon III 
( 1864-70 ), and also later in London and other cities, the larger schemes of City 
Improvement were taken out of the hands of the Municipality, and entrusted to a 
special Board, created and' appointed by the State. 

City Improvement Trusts in India. 

This method has naturally attracted the attention of administrators in India, 
and has been expressed in the creation of City Improvement Trusts, especially in 
large cities and capitals, sometimes Indian as well as British, These Trusts have 
now been long enough in operation to receive criticism in their turn, from Municipa- 
lities and the public, which there is no denying on tbe whole are preponderatingly 
unfavourable, as has previously been the case in Europe. Hence, here as there, the 
demand is increasingly being made by Municipalities to the State to restore these 
powers, and wind up the Trusts accordingly. 

Now as a general planner, I have had experience, as above indicated, of the 
limitations of Municipalities, and of the risks which comprehensive schemes run from 
delay, and other causes, as also from piecemeal emendation by even the most Well- 
meaning body of town-planning amateurs, representatives of a not fully instructed 
public, which may include individuals of abilities and energies not always disinterest- 
ed. "Yet knowing from frequent and prolonged residence, as well as from enquiries, 
something of the civio history in recent times of Paris, London, and of various minor 
European capitals also, I am compelled to bear witness that the recovery of town-plan- 
ning and administrative powers by their Municipalities, ( though ofcourse not with- 
out supervision by the State J has been a necessary one. Having now some years 
experience of Indian Municipalities and their limitations, and some acquaintance 
with the work of Improvement Trusts also, I am compelled to report even more 
disadvantageous^ of the latter, as on the whole technically, and still more economi- 
cally— es also civically — inferior to their purpose and promise; so that their directive 
unity and energy, their comprehensive powers, and rapid and thoroughgoing proce- 
dure, have sometimes been of dubious advantage. For while a Municipality may too 
often blunder and bungle in detailed schemes, wasting lacs, even many of them, a 
Trust, with its more comprehensive schemes, its larger funds, its greater powers, 
yet lessened responsibility and immunity from effective criticism, may go even more 
seriously wrong on . plans, in principles, or both; and so may waste greater sums, - 
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-and inflict more serious evils upon, a city than has any Municipality as yet. Henca 
( though with regrets for the painfulneas of such a statement where good intention 
is so manifest ) — I am here compelled to confess, that the more*I see, of . results, in 
India, the more does a City, handed over for improvement from its Municipality to 
an Improvement Trust, appear to me to be thereby "falling from the frying-pan into 
the fire." I have had to report, formally and in detail, >upon the Report embodying 
the Schemes, with preliminary Plans and Estimates, and desired Constitution of an 
incipient Improvement Trust, for an important and growing Indian City; and having 
thus gone into the question afresh in detail, and without prejudice accordingly, I 
now feel the more compelled, and on every ground, here to discourage any such well* 
meant endeavour. ■ . ■ " 

The best method seems that of strengthening the Municipal- Town Planning 
Office by the periodic inspection by the Minister in charge of Municipalities, ,aa 
is here already practically the case, including inspection, of plans,, work done, and, 
audit of accounts. That the success of schemes depends upon their planning, and also 
upon the skill of the executive staff, seems obvious; yet one or both these points 
have been too often neglected; by Municipalities, and by Trusts as well. 

Dangers of Municipal Government from above. 

Yet the strengthening of a Municipality by its Government has its dangers, 
which I know of no City fully escaping. First, that of increasingly centralised 
administration and offioial character, with correspondingly increasing detachment 
from publio and popular feeling, and consequently, before long, from public and ' 
popular needs and usefulness. This arrangement does not, and cannot now-a-days, 
lead back towards the patriarchal rule of old, but towards official rule, in, which, 
rules replace rule, and officialism paternalism. Next however, certain elements of 
the oommunity affirm themselves, but these no longer of religious, educated, or 
aristocratic character. It is the modern powers of Capital which inevitably express- 
themselves, and this indirectly, but all the more effectively, and in varying proportions 
and ways, in different cities: thus at one place interests of land and property-owners 
conspicuously predominate, and next of bankers and money-lenders over these, Tn 
another city all is done for traders, or for the manufacturers, or next for carriers, 
witness the long -predominance of Railway interests in America, and too largely 
-elsewhere; so that wherever railway and financial interests combine, their. . unseen 
government arises, however unnoticed, behind the Government. To give cases 
would be to outline half the modern history of the West; nor would examples be 
undiscoverable in India. Everywhere more or less the increasing cost and complexity 
of Governments, and their dis*specialised departmentalism above all, placet them 
under the support and guidance, and thus the ultimate direction, of those who at 
once hold the purse-strings of modern society and understand their complex workings 
as well. And thi» whatever the form of government be, from the autocracy of 
recent Russia to the various representative constitutionalisms of -Western and 
American peoples. * ♦"»_ 

What then is the remedy ? How are these elements of deterioration, and 
■ultimately of perversion of purpose, to be guarded against in cities ? This remedy 
has long been supposed to lie in changes of government; but that this again ends in 
disappointment needs no pointing out of particular instances, great or small, since 
manifest from Petrograd to Mexico,. Chjcagb to Canton. 

The Remedy: Encouragement of Citizenship. 

Yet the remedy is arising, and spreading in many cities as a new leaven; and 
now even with growing success to show; at many points. For the change from the 
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mechano-centric philosophy of the industrial age, and even from its imperio -centric 
and pluto-centric developments, is now at work: witness, for material evidences, the 
well-named Port-Sunlight, beside the industrial gloom of Liverpool, or Bournville 
within hearing of Birmingham with its hammers. And similarly in Germany; for 
despite its superlative submission and abjection under its conquest by Imperial 
Prussia,' the spirit of its old "Free Cities" has found outlet in improvements often 
in advance of those of at present freer lands. ( See the writer's " Cities in Evolu- 
tion," London 1914 ). Similarly in the Unistates. In short the traditional nine- 
teenth century ideal, of "Success in Life", hns been taking new forms; that of success 
no longer individual, or merely of livelihood, however magnified, not in and through 
machinery and invention, nor authority, status and security, nor of monetary wealth 
or power, but now that of Success in Living. And this necessarily collectively. 
Even for duration of living, there oan be no security of health without Public Health. 
Nor is success as regards quality of life merely to be measured in terms of the indivi- 
dual •'Culture" which a cultivated minority, in England or in India, only too willingly 
retreats into its homes or colleges to enjoy. For it is becoming plain that even these 
individual ends cannot be adequately attained, still less maintained and -continued, 
save in relation to the culture-level of their City; and this must ever be carried 
onward and upward, if it be not correspondingly to fall. In this discernment has lain, 
and lies, the'ever-repeated world-leadership of Paris; again in this crisis, as in each 
preceding one, preparing for its renewal. But so too in secondary capitals; in Boston, 
oi* in Benares, in Glasgow or Manchester, in Leyden, Montpellier, or Aberdeen. 

That India, with its many regional capitals, is stirring in the same ways, 
though their movement be as yet less clear, its purposes less conspicuously defined, 
I have been learning through wanderings wellnigh as varied as India offers, and this 
by no means least here in Indore. More than international issues are at stake in 
the present War: and. what concerns us here in civic matters, is that the internal 
organisation of society is also in change, and towards new issues; so that old contro- 
versies, however still apparently conspicuous, are lapsing, and new births approaching, 
however little foreseen. What then are these respectively ? Liberal and radical still 
fight round the ballot-box, as in Prussia today; officialist and socialist still discuss 
salaries and wages, as in London; American millionaire and Russian anarchist alike 
express their irrespowuble personality; while rival Nationalisms are everywhere 
furiously proclaiming their anthropological myths. Such are the passing controver- 
sies/only too manifest; but where is the new birth, with hope for all ? Where but in 
the movements of Reconstruction, rural and urban, which are quietly ploughing and 
planning across all these quarrels, as already outlined vChapter III). So for us here 
in the City around us, viewed as developing towards the highest aims; and these as 
concrete as Town-planning towards public health and well-being can make them; as 
idealistic too, and yet as definite, as City-design can make them, — towards " the City 
of the Good Life " — that in which all may share, increasingly and in their growing 
capacity, in all that is human. 

In the measure in which this concept becomes realised in any City, its citizens 
begin to participate in City Development accordingly. Their real and active partici- 
. pation is required; and so. we must later discuss more fully the ways and means of 
acting and advancing this arousal of citizenship, without which we can have no fully 
developing City. From of old it has been the illusion of the spiritual man that his 
ideal City needed no realisation on earth; and now the converse delusion, of the 
temporally minded and would-be « practical " man, hasl>een having, its day, that 
material improvements are alone necessary. But as we escape from this futile 
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dualism, we Bee Life as at once Psychic and Organic, and presenting these comple- 
ments! aspects in unending alternation. We see that Organism and Environment 
are ever interacting; and that Citizen and City can only realise themselves as they 
progress together. 

The Town Planning Movement In England. 

Let me put the above warning , more clearly. The Town Planning Move- 
ment in Britain has in the first place arisen by private efforts and. local initiatives, 
apart from Municipalities and Governments alike. The first (and still almost the 
only) governing person to take an active and eminent lead in it has been the Jit. 
Hon. John Burns, long a working citizen of the mostly artisan borough 'of 
Battersea, and. for many years its representative on the London Country Council, 
With this enlarging scope and experience, he became President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and in that ministerial capacity he successfully carried through the 
Town Planning Act of 1910, which has since been ao widely fruitful in ^England, and 
suggestive beyond its shores. Thus as in every other Art and Science, so with 
Town-planning and Civics, efficiency can only be t obtained by patiently working 
up from knowledge of locality and city, and from their improvement in detail, to- 
wards larger and more general grasp; and these with civic feeling and determination, 
acquirecTin youth, and sustained throughout years of active and untiring effort. It 
is for lack of this concrete training, in small tasks before attempting large ones, that 
neither Municipal nor Trust Improvements in India are yet yielding the results 
which they alike desire, and are too often falling into public waste instead. 

u The Friends of Indore. " 

Hence then the need of publio co-operation — that of an ever-increasing body 
of active citizens, no longer leaving all things now to official authority, or again to 
Municipal representatives, but loyally working with. them, desirous and acceptant of 
their leadership,, and without murmuring; yet if need be, with reasonable remons- 
trance, since even the best administrations require at times .to be reminded that 
they are not infallible. So important then is this evocation of citizenship, that 
we must give to it a later Chapter, that on " The Friends of Indore. " 



Chapter XXVII. 



The Needed Town Planning and Improvement Office 

and its Management. 

The existing Town Planning Office, as developed during the past nine months- 
thus requires to be retained, and permanently housed; and still spaciously, for our large 
drawing and planning tables occupy much room; and detailed plans, on larger scales, 
will constantly be required as the work proceeds, Execution will require au active 
staff: for the work now become that of a Reconstruction Office, co-ordinating all the 
many labours these plans involve, as of Sanitation, Water &nd Drainage, with 
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Cleansing of Rivers and Mohallas, Making of Gardens, and also of Street and Road 
Construction etc. with superintendence of Building. Tho work thus ranges from 
cleansing to construction and completion; and with all this is needed skill of general 
organisation, close attention to estimates and finance, and vigilanoe of economies iri 
detail. Nor do Sanitary Engineering, Building experience and aptitude, and Busi- 
ness capacity, suffice for the Reconstruction Office and for its* Officers needed 
throughout the duration of the work. Local knowledge and understanding are also • 
.essential, individual tact in dealing with the citizens and with their local and indivi* 
dual requirements. Social appeal and civic enthusiasm too are needed, to arouse 
neighbourhood after neighbourhood to participate in improvements, instead being 
indifferent to them, so that before long we may inspire the City as a whole. For 
this no small measure of moral influence and energy is required; yet not expressed by 
authority alone, ignoring apathy,' overpowering opposition; but turning opponents 
into allies, and even arousing indifference and indolence into help and hope. For 
this more than technical expertness and activity are required, more than municipal 
and business methods: the city improver fails if he be not also something of amiracler 
worker to the people, who can show them signs and wonders. Miracles of healing he 
must do— and can do; since malaria, plague, enteric, child-mortality and more, may all 
be abated, and these swiftly. Wonders of beauty too, in veritable transformation-* 
Scenes; the poorer the Mohalla the better. For in a few weeks, sometimes even days, 
we can change a squalid slum into, a pleasant courtyard, bright with colour-wash 
and gay with the old wall-pictures, adorned with flowers, even again saored with 
Its repaired and replanted shrine. Around this, the expanse of rubbish-mounds, be- 
fouled in every corner, defiling every home with its germ-laden dust, depressing every 
household, will from the first year be changing, into a restful and shady open space, 
with the elders sitting in the evening on the renewed chabutra under the old tree, 
watching tho children at play, or watering the new trees they have helped to plant, 
and so feel their very own. Beyond this a gain, 'instead of some costly "sanitary" 
horror, (I Chapter VIII), will be growing up a verdant and fruitful Municipal Garden* , 
in which health, pleasure, and labour are again more nearly at one, than our modem 
cities' work and wealth can often be. T 

With Public Health, even something of Public Art, thus becoming seen and" 
felt by the people, as uniting towards their common weal, their family well-being, 
there is little fear of their response. Slender-based legends, often even downright 
fictions, were long in circulation in the west ends of. all our British towns at the 
outset of our Housing and Town-planning endeavours in their east ends, as to the 
people's indifference to our Improvements of their environment, and even of their 
careless or wanton spoiling of them. Hence officials and administrators in their offices, 
engineers and even sanitarians on their rounds, and ofcourse all together in their 
clubs and in society, smiled with their* superior knowledge of the world, when they 
did not sneer at,- or actively oppose, our small beginnings. Yet in time such criticism 
gave way— since but a survival of that of our puritans to the pageants, t-f our philis- 
tines to the arts, which are at length converting their opponents. We have thua, 
for. thirty years and more, been appealing to some of the most slum-housed and cor- 
respondingly depressed, diseased and dying of city populations in the British Isles, 
that is, in the whole modern industrial world: and even where funds do not reach to 
rebuilding, we experimentally show that our cleansing and colour-washing, our play- 
ground and garden-making and tree-planting, produce more real and more* enduring 
effect upon the people — in ways sanitary and social, encouraging and in the best sense 
educative— than can any conventional petitioning or agitating, teaching and preach- 
ing, left' unapplied. More even than can authority and administration, with their ten- 
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fold greater expenditure, but with, their sanitary or building work left ugly arid tin** 
tidy when done: more too than can all our lecturing 1 and 'writing,' whether to masses- 
or to classes. Here at length, is something of the needed' civic education, and for aTT: 
not the book instruction too simply dispensed under that name; but -the reality: — 
that of life again interacting with environment,' and better environment, with life, and 
-thus encouraging it to fuller effort. Individual education at school or college, in 
* laboratory or library, is not one thing, and local and civic improvement quite 
another. Only their dis-specialists can still think so: every one who enters the great! 
world-laboratory of reconstruction now so fully opening, soon learns £hat. city bet- 
terment and education are again at one, for man even as for the ants" and bees'. 

r ft 

The housewife with her helpful children, the girl watering the tulsi-plant, the 
Ijoy-scout with his daily "good turn" out of doors, the sw.eeper-niali at his humblb 
task, the craftsman and artist at his labour, and so the Mohalla people at its mend- 
ing, the Suburb neighbours at its growing— these are each' and all .plainly - helping, 
their great town towards its renewal and its extension, towards its development 
in health and wealth. But they are also educating themselves, and this practically, 
morally and socially, and intellectually not a little also. For as this education goes, 
on, that of mere "individuals" into citizens, ideas are not merely diffused and! 
scattered as at present, like new dust over old; they become organised into personal 
purpose and public life; as from an incoherent, mutually distrustful crowd, into an, 
army Tbent on victory. Thus for example, instead of merely fleeing from .plaguey 
and lying down under malaria, we shall then substantially conquer both, even expel 
them; and olher evils as welL ■ , 

To this united progress, of Citizenship and Education together, there are nof 
limits.. Industrial and Commercial town, with their Schools and Colleges, thus inter-' 
acting, will grow up, and far more speedily, into the University City; and this with 
"oitizen-students and student-citizens. And with this, that highest of Indian ideals," 
the Sacred City, cannot but arise once more. 

Without such aims and efforts, the best of planning can but remain on paper, 
or fall away from its beginnings. But to co-ordinate all these into steady action^' 
day by day and year by year, is the needed task of our City Development Offioe. 
To initiate such efforts, to encourage them, maintain them, accelerate and intensify 
them; here lies our task: this must be our main Procedure, our essential Agenda. 
All this needs organising and skill, and these as definite as for the creation and 
conduot of an orchestra, for the production of a play, and even more. " Xike these' 
too, and above all, a sustained courage, with its contagious glow of feeling; . .Behind- 
the cool propriety of the open shop, the steady counting-house and the busy looms-;; 
the glowing furnace energises all. The City's progress is like a w6rld -voyaging ship; 
in whioh the engine-room and its fires, the captain's chart-room and- Bridge con- 
tinuously work together, through storms or oalms. 

Nothing short of such organisation and purpose, spirit and personality, oo'ni-' 
parable to that of war upon land, and war with the elements by sea, will ever retrieve 

^ and develop any city. It is thus impossible that its Development Office can becon- ; 

."^ducted in the odd time of those already pre^oocupied by the innumerable details of 
existing administration. To make the best use of the'substantial annual budget re- 
quired, a picked staff is required, energetic, experienced, and economical itCobrdipglyr 
and with a vigorous and inspiring head, responsible to the Municipality, and : tkrought 
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ihis to the Ministry^ and keeping these in touch with the citizens. His periodic 
reports, if possible at quarterly or at least half-yearly intervals, will keep up and in" 
crease the active interest; of all concerned. 

Cost of Town Planning:. 

A point of interest is the expense of Town Planning. Let us suppose that 
the total cost to this City, of the present Town Planning Office, during the past 
nine months— (1) that of its present head, ( whose fee includes his private assistants) 
plus (2) the staff of assistants supplied by the Municipality, plus (3) the production 
of large scale Plans, and of the present voluminous Report, with its Plans ) when 
fully reckoned up, and noted as the most detailed and the most comprehensive of 
Town Planning and City Development schemes as yet in India, (if not indeed any 
where) — mount upto as much as (or even more a little than) that of the prepara- 
tion of the two past schemes put together, viz. that for Drainage (1917) and that 
for Improvement gf Old City, (1912). It will then be found that this total outlay 
is but an insignificant percentage upon the economies it seeks to realise by the re- 
placement of these two previous schemes; thus leaving no cost or percentage at all 
to be charged upon the many further constructive plans provided for City Develop- 
ments of all kinds, with planning of the New Suburbs and the New Industrial Town 
as well. Yet the 1917 Drainage Scheme had already been reduced to less than one 
half of the cost of the preceding one of 1911, while the 1912 Town Planning Scheme 
is, as already pointed out 1 1 pag$ 160.) probably the best and the least costly 
example in India of its school and style of planning. In this way my reduction up- 
on the estimates of previous schemes in Indore, though still so considerable in thega- 
selves, are not more than one half the average of what my economies have been 
during previous years of work, in the many cities on which I have had to report 
in most Provinces and in various States of India. The extravagant outlays, the 
enormous public waste, involved by the majority of the current City Improvement 
and Drainage Schemes throughout Indian Cities, can thus be realised; and with 
this the desirability -of continuing such vigilant economy in all schemes and plann- 
ings as has here been kept in view for Indore.. But with this, it is plain that a 
Town Planning Office pays for itself; and this very many times over. 

Note on defects In Customary Valuations for Clearances, 
and Rates of Compensation. 

■ 

A matter for serious consideration, and by all concerned, before acquisitions 
of houses, and land, for these Improvements are begun, is that of the principles, 
on which Valuations for Compensation are to be conducted. Here I must recall my 
protest, at I page 83 and 8 4, that the "fair valuation" commonly paid in compensation 
for the poorest houses removed, only too easily inflicts irreparable damage on the 
householder, since - the- amount is too often quite insufficient for new construction 
and so is spent unproductively, so far as we are here concerned. Such compensa- 
tion therefore needs to be made on a more generous scale; and this is allowed for in 
the 15% added to the total of Chapter XIX. " : Tt should not be payable in cash, 
but as each new house is constructed. This will commonly- need some advance as 
well, hence the need of a Co-operative Housing Society. This also may store old 
materials, after the first dem&litions, and then build houses in advance for the needs 
of others. 
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But in estimating values of slum-dwellings builttand held for rent, , municipal 
valuators commonly tend to give too much, , instead of too little; thus giving a> 
premium on neglect and disrepair, on overcrowding and rack-renting, and discourag- 
ing better landlords, sometimes even into following such evil examples. Such un- 
satisfactory buildings should be valued more strictly, and according to their healthy 
-and normal accommodation alone, with full deduction for disrepair. 

Vacant sites on which buildings might reasonably be erected, should ofcourse- 
'obtain full and reasonable valution on taking over; but there is no reason for giving 
site-valuation to areas of minor uses, on which no buildings can be allowed, and 
which public health requires for open spaces or gardens. -The capital value of their 
average return in past years is here the basis of valuation in such cases, though 
•sometimes a little more may be given. 

Justification of Preceding Estimates and Agenda. 

For the justification of the preceding Estimates, which the Town Improve- 
ment, Office has to take over, and as far as possible economies upon, some further 
and fuller explanation is needed; indeed requiring the following chapters, dealing with 
the old City and the New Industrial Town. 

The consideration of Agenda and Programme is here partly entered upon; but 
must be summed up more fully later, when the chapters justifying Public Health 
measures, as probably the most remunerative of possible investments, have been com- 
pleted and the help obtainable from citizens, as Friends of Indore, has been outlined. 
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SECTION IV. 

Estimates Jurther Explained- 



Chapter XXVI II. 



Housing and Cleansing, in Old City Especially. 

Housing Generally. 

Though the cost and scale of each house is a matter for each householder 
according to his means, its construction, sanitation, etc. is always under municipal 
control. Still more is municipal vigilance needed with New Schemes; for what use 
can be the best of plans, unless guided in execution. The resultant increase of real 
estate, and of taxable value accordingly, is thus encouraged as far as may be. But 
aid may be*necessary, and this in various ways; and these may need State assistance. 

The State as Housing Banker. 

As an example of this latter, it has been proposed that the State should 
advance, to members of its Services who desire to build new homes, a proportion of 
their capital cost, secured upon these; and that it should indemnify itself by periodic 
deduction from their pay, for the necessary term of years. The State, as' banker, 
thus assures Housing, as well as real saving afterwards. How far can this fruitful 
principle be adapted to meet the needs of other sections of the public? For the 
housing needs of many of these are not only more urgent individually, but also more 
urgent from the side of public health, which is in such fundamental need of improve- 
ment for all classes. We must therefore return to these financial problems in a 
later chapter below; but in • these Estimates there has been included a substantial 
allowance of Capital towards investment on such productive lines. 

Old City: Housing for Sweepers, as Estimated above. 

But now beginning, as always in this Report, with the paramount claims of 
cleansing for health, and affirming for the poorest citizens, just as for soldiers or police, 
that for their highest efficiency, one essential faotoris adequate housing, must we 
not ask the Municipality — Why not now increase the efficiency of your simple 
rankers, and of their subordinate officers, in their daily war with dirt and disease, 
by seeing, as soon, and as well as may be, to the better housing of them ? Is it not 
manifest, to whoever has noted throughout Indian Cities,' the varying condition and 
efficiency of their Sweepers, that we can only expect and obtain from them adequate 
care of our health and homes, in proportion as their own experience and standard of 
health and home is raised towards ours; and thus no longer allowed to remain as 
low as at present? In the public interest then, and by no means' solely as part of 
the movement for the elevation of the depressed classes, ( I. p. 75 ) I plead for 
thus helping them towards respect for their own health and well-being,' and thus 
more for ours accordingly. 
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Of Sweepers, both private and Munioipal, the present normal strength fof 
Indore is not less than 300, or with carters, drain-cleaners etc. say 400: representing 
about 200 households. The public seldom hear of, still less sufficiently realise, the 
difficulties of their Municipal Cleansing Department, in keeping up even the numbers 
let alone the efficiency, of this large corps; but from wide experience of Indian cities, 
I am safe in saying that these difficulties are very general, frequently serious, and — 
while left on present lines — destined to increase. 

Our proposed Drainage Gardens are here of promise: but how much more 
effective may these also become, if we can house our Sweeper-Malis, as well as thus 
increase, improve, and steady their employment? So why not build sweepers' 
houses in or near our Gardens, so saving them time and journeys, and obtaining 
their fuller interest and guardianship? Good one-room kucha-pukka (I. p. 81 and Plan 
III ) houses, with ccokroom and veranda, can be built, in pairs, at present rates 
for about Rs. 470 per house; or good two-roomed houses, as per same plan, for 
Rs, 750 each. 

Assume then, to begin with, 100 one-roomed houses @ 470/- ... = 47,000 
and 100 houses @ 750/- ... ... ... ... = 75,000 



We have thus the considerable outlay, as per chapter XXIII 
above, of ... ... ... ... ... Re. 1,22,000 

But this construction may be spread over a term of (say) 4 years; and it may 
farther be used as an incentive to steadiness and efficiency. In this way, although 
the actual rents to be deducted from wages should be at the very lowest rate of 
interest possible, the real return to the Municipality may soon be high. From 
this resultant economy to the cleansing budget, any deficit on this rental account 
may thus be made good. A 5 per cent rental would be Rs. 3-2 monthly on the 
larger houses: say then Rs. 3, or ever less if necessary; and proportionally for the 
smaller. 

Possible Sources of Aid towards "Raising; Condition 
of Depressed Classes." 

Again, need the Municipality make itself responsible for finding this whole 
large capital sum for construction ? Why not appeal to the increasing section of the 
public who express interest in raising the condition of the depressed classes, and 
give them this practical opportunity of showing how much they actively sympathise? 
Investments at moderate interest might be invited: even donations might also to 
some extent be forthcoming before long. 

Co-operation of People themselves. 

Again sweepers and carters have some spare time: and they are sturdy fel- 
lows, handy, willing, and often intelligent: and what better outlet can a man find for 
these virtues, or for increasing them, even acquiring them, than in the construction 
of his own home ? For even such partial help as he can give, he may be credited, as a 
shareholder, with assurance of rental proportionally reduced accordingly, and cash 
payment on emergency. 
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House-building has never been a caste-monopoly in India, but the very oppo- 
site, one of the most widely diffused aptitudes. But Western-educated townsmen 
have now lost this tradition, and so are forgetting it for others; hence they talk as 
if every house were a matter for builders and contractors, just as the west has come 
to do. But it is time here to escape, aS in so many other matters, from the present 
phrase—" we must accept modern conditions, " and to see these as but a parenthesis 
between the better elements of the past, and their recovery and continuance in the 
opening future. 

1 ask then, of the Municipality, whether it cannot find in the City, (or through 
the Public Works Department?) some capable overseers, for such work of housing 
— men who could keep up the standards of planning and execution, yet utilise and 
train the more or less unskilled labour of its employees into satisfactory house- 
building. 

Brahmin Water-carriers again. 

Ascending now in the social scale, yet descending in that of prosperity, we 
come baok to the Brahmin Water-carriers ( I page 165 ) as perhaps the poorest and 
worst housed group in Indore at present, and also the one hard-hit, in fact well- 
nigh ruined, by the very first of the present improvements, that of turning on the 
standposts. What compensatory prospect can we now offer them? Yet what poor 
beginning, and worse augury, for further City Improvements, if we leave them 
unhelped to struggle on-as best they may? 

Their oase is neither one for mere charity, as of the past, nor for "laissez 
taire," but for practical treatment. And since the economist hoped for, (I page 166) 
has not yet appeared, we must at least make some effort meanwhile. For here 
are a hundred men, cleanly and selfrespeeting by occupation as well as tradition, 
and with the feeling of social responsibility and domestic sympathy and duty which 
are necessarily associated with their work. There are no Small civilisation-values; 
and men trained in them are far too scarce as the world goes, too socially valuable, 
to be allowed to lapse and drift asunder into any corners of the unskilled labour- 
market. 

i 

The situation is also doubly urgeut, in view of the feet that their little square 
is now planned for the minor Bazar which should decongest Bohra Bazar, and also 
admit of improvement in that quarter, as by renewing the State Building there; 
while all this helps to abate the overcrowding of the Bazar shops, with the consequent 
rise of rentals and prices. So that if we can at once remove and employ these 
Water-carriers, the city benefits, and this by several " moves 

The Municipal Gardens may here afford outlets: for if the sweeper does any 
trenohing required, a Brahmin Gardener may cultivate; indeed already in Indore 
sometimes does so. 

Suggested Dairy Scheme. 

The employment of water-carriers as milk-men is obviously open to jeBt; but 
even in cases of yielding to this besetting sin of the latter occupation, it may be> 
hoped that the added water would now be pure. ' , 

29 
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But we may surely get beyond this. In that present scarcity of good milk in 
cities, in which Indore shares, there is surely scope for a Brahmin dairy in rivalry 
with the Goala- one suggested for Chhatri Bagh {I page 98 ), 

Ice Factory and "Chilled Milk". 

Again Indore needs an Ice-Factory; and here might be some of its workmen. 
Next, if this and the Dairy can be associated, we can then easily have Chilled Milk 
— a later improvement on boiling than is Pasteurising, and one far more suited to 
the climate. For if kept in double tins, with the intervening space exhausted — 
each practically a big Thermos flask — the germ-growths so fatal to infantile health, 
and destructive generally, are prevented by the long-continued coolness. 

Ice should be made as near the City as may be, while open fields are only at 
the circumference. But for the modern dairy, stall-feeding must increasingly re- 
place pasture. So may not tho two moderate buildings required for both uses, 
find location in the corner of the site east of Station for new Hotel, or behind 
the New Hindu Library, and thus with convenient outlet for both ice and milk to 
City Suburbs, and Residency alike. With ice and milk for delivery from the same 
cart, both would recommend themselves more fully to customers. And why not 
surround the buildings with mulberry trees as a beginning, and develop planta- 
tations further afield as required, for that propaganda of Silk, recommended at I. 
29; and also possible through the Schools? For such industrial undertakings as 
the above, I do not here estimate, as private enterprise should supply them. 

Further House=Building for Persons to be Dishoused by 

Improvements. 

The small houses planned south and south-west of State Stables should also 
be erected as soon as may be for, the accommodation of local workers and servants 
displaced by the internal improvement of the Six Squares. This again involves an 
outlay of not less than 20 x 750 Rs. = Rs. 15,000; but rental should be immediately 
forthcoming. The neighbouring Temple will also build 14. 

Similarly ftrf the few other small houses, or groups of houses, at other point3 
throughout the centre of the town, as also in Harsiddhi, and in or near Juni Indore; 
and a few in Ranipura north and south, to abate the house-famine of the poorer 
classes in Sia Ganj. No housing is so urgent as that required for theso house- 
holders of Joshi Mohalla, who are already partly evicted, and of whom others have 
to go, for the completion of the Lai Bagh Avenue to Chhatri Bagh; and their New 
■Mohalla, planned north'of Mhow Naka Star, should therefore be proceeded with at 
the earliest possible date. 

But here there are compensations already allowed for in Chapter XIX; and 
I have therefore only added Rs. 40,000, for such houses as may have to be con- 
structed for letting to those without capital. 

Housing Co-operative Bank for City and Suburbs. 

In view of the obvious desirability of this, I suggest in above Estimate, 
( page 99 ) au advance of capital amounting to 4 Lacs. Not that that can be 
sufficient; but here is peculiarly a mode of investment which should be supported 
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by the citizens themselves. Hence also the above suggested capital advances for 
Suburbs, amounting to 6 Lacs. 

Corn-Godowns for Plague Measures: Tonga Stables and Tongawallas. 

Finally, we have to add to these housing proposals, the cost of further schemes 
•desirable for public health in general, and urgent as Plague measures ( additional 
to that of Retail Corn-market already included in chapter XIX ) which are there- 
fore also described under that heading, in the coming Section V. Public Health. 
First then, aid towards the construction of Rat-free Corn-godowns near Malhar 
<5anj, similar to those already estimated for at Sla Ganj (Chapter XIX). 

Secondly, the concentration and asolation of Tonga Stables, with houses for 
Tongawallas as required, for which Rs. 1,25,000 has been estimated, as the total 
cost must exceed this, but can be partly met by the Tonga business. 

Servants' Houses. 

This nlso may be a convenient point to note, with regard to the many pros- 
perous householders who a*re at present preparing to erect homes upon new plots of 
land taken in the Suburbs — that their plans must be such as to satisfy the Munici- 
pality as to the space and sanitation 'of their Servants' dwellings as well as of their 
own. 

Mr. Lanchester's Suggestion of Rotation, and Discussion of this. 

In the able Report accompanying the Town Planning Scheme of 1912, one of 
its interesting suggestions is practically to revive and adapt something from an 
ancient tradition, — that of the Migration of Indian Cities — in the form of "a 
kind of systematic rotation between occupied and unoccupied areas" of kucha 
housing in the outskirts of the City . Something of the same idea is also practically 
implied in the Plague Camps, now so familiar here and elsewhere throughout India, 
And if public health and sanitation, and with these the customary planning {or non- 
planning) of Mohallas, and the habits of their people — are assumed as' likely to 
remain what they have become in the comparatively recent past, much might be 
said for that method, even on the large scale indicated in the 1912 Plan. 

Something of this process is to be seen in the present encouraging demand 
for building-sites in the New Suburbs, all more or less widely spaced and planned.* 
The Migration of a majority of the Cotton-workers etc., from the City, to essentially 
similar suburban Garden Village conditions in the New Industrial Town, may also 
be expected, and this as rapidly as its building can be advanced. Aud this process 
can be accelerated, if the Municipality can be put in a position to relieve them of 
their town houses on reasonable terms; then either improving these, or clearing 
them away, as in each case may be found advisable. 

Again, if and when the Military Removal (I page 11 ) is undertaken, the 
existing Barrack dwellings, as already suggested (I page 20 ) may be thinned out 
or repaired, (often with two or more thrown into one) and thus given a fresh period 
of usefulness. And as a not inconsiderable number of the poorer working inhabi- 
tants of the loose and untidy Mohallas which have arisen beside every group of 
Military Lines will need, and be needed, to aocompany this migration, a further 
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very considerable deeongestion of these Mohalla areas will arise, and with increase- 
of the City's available open areas on easy terms. The busy citizens of ' the Bazar 
Town, especially those who have not felt their means, or time, equal to taking up 
suburban houses at present, may thus spread into these areas; while wealthier towns- 
men may often be attracted, by such easy access, to taking up vacated areas, and 
laying out gardens. Moreover such areas will be found remunerative for Market 
Gardening, with tobacco-growing etc., as is already so conspicuously the case among 
the depopulated areas of Old Lucknow. * 
* 

Yet here no such serious depopulation of quarters is to be feared. The many 
old town-houses, with their great depth in proportion to breadth, their frequent sub- 
division and overcrowding, which our present planning and sanitary schemes can as 
yet but indirectly reach, may thus be gradually decongested. Acceleration, where 
need be, by Municipal agencies will be doubly possible; on one hand by the push of 
strioter public health regulations, and on the other hand by the attraction of better 
housing facilities at easy distance. 

Comparison of the present Method of Improving Old Quarters, 

with Customary, ones. 

The method hitherto dominant in improving old and insanitary quarters, in 
Indian Cities and mainly also in Europe, has been that of catting new streets and 
lanes through them, in as straight lines as may be, ofuourse with compensation, and 
then of rebuilding along the course of these new thoroughfares, without improve- 
ment or modification of the irregular groups of old houses left within the new net- 
■work of streets. The expense of all this being necessarily enormous, the area treated 
is necessarily correspondingly limited; while the sanitary result is found disappoint- 
ingly small. The improvements of Bombay show too many mistakes of this kind. 

On the other hand; the method of "Conservative Surgery which I have 
worked on in former years in Edinburgh etc. and have applied in many old Indian 
towns before this, involves more time for local survey, with corresponding puzzling 
in design; for the problem is now to conserve, as far as may be, all buildings worth 
repairing, and as far as possibfe only to remove those either not worth repair, or of 
lowest value. New and practicable communications are thus obtained, and often ' 
fresh building sites as well; and above all, a surprising area of enlarged or new Open 
Spaces, capable of being planted with trees, and used for play and rest, and with in- 
creased space for well, temple or shrine. The old village life is thus so far essen- 
tially restored, and that of the street proportionally averted. 

Economy of this "Conservative Surgery". 

Besids these notable advantages to public health and well being, the economy 
is great. In no case, in any City, have I ever found the estimates for my " Conser- 
vative Surgery" plans, with thorough sanitation, work out so high as one-fourth of 
the estimate for the conventional straight cuts, though these are taken without 
providing open spaces, or sanitation, or even cleansing, behind the scenes at all, but 
at most at one-fifth of these. More frequently one-sixth or one-seventh, and in 
some cases only one-tenth; since correspondingly displacing fewer households; in one 
well-known city, only 8 instead of nearly 200. 
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Stated \n another way, this method of improving mohalla after mohalla, in- 
stead of piercing them by new streets and lanes, enables the improvement of five, 
six, seven, or even up to ten times, the area of the city with a given sum. It, is 
thus in accordance with the limited resources of every Indian city, as well as with the 
the best traditions of the Indian village life, which in each mohalla it helps to revive. 

Old City: Cleansing Again. 

Among all these many undertakings what is first is most urgent? Little though 
Gity Improvement Schemes often regard this, too much though engineering and sanita- 
tion in the past have postponed it, the first— the very first — of all improvements 
for a City, as for every individual man, women or child of its population, is the 
immediate one — to get clean. Not less than as the morning bath is the best start 
for the individual tasks of the day, so is Cleansing for the City. Knowing now 
more fully than before last Diwali how many other needs have to Be met, and after 
here submitting definite proposals towards meetiog each of them, I come back to 
plead that, before them all we should face this elemental one — and begin at once a 
City cleansing far greater and more thorough than that of last Diwali. 

Immediate Cleansing Requirements. 

As the initial instalment, from above Estimates, for Improvement of the Old 
City, I submit that a sum of Rs. 20,000 should be alloted forthwith, for cleansing 
expenditure in this current year, beginning as soon as may be, and doing as much ' 
as possible before the Plague season returns, and Diwali comes round. To this ^ let 
there be added from the Estimate for Cleansing of Rivers and Nullas { page 77 ) 
say at least Rs. 10,000; and to this say Rs. ' 20,000 for improvement of Surface 
DrainB. Total 50,000 for Cleansing, in the opening twelve months if possible. 

Comparison suggested with recently Drained Cities. 

»* 

The immediate result to be expected from Cleansing may be expressed in this 
way. The nearest great city to this, Poona, has just completed a Drainage Scheme 
on the full modern s,cale criticised in Chapter VIII, and so at an expenditure of Lacs 
20: and thiB as usual, I understand, without any such mode3t outlay for Cleaning up, 
as is above proposed, Rs. 50,000. Assume this exeouted: then, a year later, let us 
compare the proportional improvement in health returns of the two cities: *that for 
Poona, as compared with its previous years, now that it is drained at full expense, 
and that for Indore with its first rough cleaning up, at one fortieth of that outlay, 
and without new drains of modern type at all. I venture now to predict that these 
health statistics will show far more proportional improvement here — unless, as ia to 
be hoped, the larger city overturn this forecast by a kindred Diwali celebration ! A 
similar comparison may also be made with Nagpur; and with other recent sufferers 
from the prevalent Drain-habit. The explanation is simple. Most diseases are func-. 
tions of dirt, in one form or another: but this on the surface of the City in its air or in 
its water, and thence variously transferred to the lungs, circulation, digestive system 
etc. of the community. Directly to deal with all varieties of this, as fully as pos- 
sible, yet with minimum outlays, is thus the prime sanitary problem: — not to select 
one sort of dirt, for catacomb treatment, at maximum outlay; and so to leave insuf- 
ficient means, spirit, or both, for the rest. That is wasteful, if not even all but futile 
as well. Conversely, with the good result of a comprehensive and general clean-up, 
even incomplete, we shall be encouraged towards farther efforts, and^again rewarded 
for them. 

30 
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Improvement of Townspeople, In adaptation to 
improving Environment. 

Again, since I have recognised ( I Chapter IVJ the slackness and depression; 
so manifest among the people and in their habits, and this indeed with unconven- 
tional distinctness,) it is plain that I am under no sentimental illusions as to their 
present state. And quite as little about the success of current appeals — as of 
democracy,. education, or religious revival — since each a too isolated panacea. The 
'biological proposition, that the organism adapts itself to its environment, is here my 
start-point. The present and manifest co-adaptation — in a vicious circle — of untidy 
and unhealthy place with correspondingly unhealthy and untidy people, is thus part 
of the order of nature. Yet this order is here sufficiently within our grasp to 
transform its working. Thus the thorough cleansing of the Rivers and bunding 
of the Mullas, cannot but soon have results to show; e. g. of attraction to bathing 
and washing, and these increasingly towards the liberal old Indian scale. Tho 
cleansing nf the Mohsllas from their long accumulated rubbish, and the repair and 
Bushing of the surface drains, will diminish dirt and dust, flies and mosquitos> 
diseases and deaths accordingly, and this to such an extent as to effeot immediate, 
and increasing, improvement of houses and their well-being; and thus of opening for 
further improvements, even demand for them. Religion and Education, and also 
that rise in selfrespect and social status which is now-a-days again arising in working 
communities, will also be in progress from the very outset of these outward 
improvements, and may with these be more hopefully be advanced. Just as in these 
war-years fresh conditions, and fresh and vigorous education have been transforming 
slack youths into strenuous soldiers, and these by millions, so now in the opening 
years of the civic and reconstructive world-campaign of peace which is here and 
elsewhere preparing to follow those of war, a yet more effective transformation will 
no less become manifest — from untidy and sickly townsfolk, ignorant and depressed, 
into cleanly, healthy, happy, intelligent and productive citizens. By those fixed to 
neurasthenic pessimism by present conditions (or by the mechanpeentric theories, 
which' correspond to these ) this proposition ofcourse appears Utopian. But its 
certitude is none the less experimentally plain to the student of life, as at work in 
country or town, whether he be sowing better seed in the one, or planning for 
the other. 

So'with better Housing, with Gardens and Open Spaces; and, with these 
planned as Isolation-belts between rows and groups of houses. Here the results 
must bo more than material and hygienic, important though these are. In such 
environment higher Civilisation-values also appear, and have room to work in; 
so not only to maintain improvements, but to increase them, and in all directions. 
For sanitation, sanity and sanctity — although three separate and dis-specialised 
ideas for the recent futilitarian past, and its survivors to-day, and thus each for 
many minds practically exclusive of the other two — were all in their beginnings at 
■one, and again may be. So why not say — shall be. Are there difficulties to 
hinder this? Yes, assuredly, and many of them; but they can be overcome. What 
better use for individual and social will? — at one in goodwill. 
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Chapter XXIX. 



Planning and Progress of the New Industrial Town. 

Industrial Town Planning. ( See Plan II . ) 

Since the purpose of this New Town is primarily industrial, and not suburban 
in character, the first question has ofcourse been that of the provision of Industrial 
Sites; and these with adequate, yet not excessive, space, and convenient accesses by 
Roads and Railway Sidings; and the result of this prolonged endeavour ,to> develop 
the general suggestions of I Chapter VI, is given on plan II accordingly, which 
-essentially explains itself. 

Allocation of sites. 

Jjs the Area to south of Falasia Nulla, large area have been taken up at and 
since the inception of this scheme some years ago, by three Ginning Factories on 
Dewas Road, the Hukum Chand and Malva Cotton Mills, the Hour Mill, and more 
recently the Brush Factory. The Flour Mill now acquires an extension eastwards, 
with a possible Foundry site. The removal ( either to this area or the adjacent 
one, as may be arranged) of the Harsiddhi Foundary is again strongly recommended, 
alike in the interest of that industry, and of the improvement of the Harsiddhi and 
Muchhi Bazar Axeas, which has to await this change. 

^North-west of the Hukum Chand Mills, a large area has been taken, hear the 
River, for the Kalyan Mai Mill. North of this the large area yielding yellow clay 
beside the river and most of that upon both sides of Palasia Nulla, with the 
.intervening acreage between, has been reserved for a large Brickworks, while smaller 
brickmakers are now working all the clay areas on the Nulla further east. 

Behind the Brush Factory, au Oil and Flour Mill is applying; and if the 
-erection of this be arranged, only one small site south of Nulla will remain unoccupied,, 
if even that. For the remaining large sites, it is understood that the resumption of 
Sir Kashi Rao Dada's land, with the surrounding Municipal area, will be taken for 
further developments by the Malva Mills Co. excepting only the small trangular 
area at the S. W. corner, which is allocated to extension of Ibrahim Co: f s Ginning 
Factory area to south of this. Thus only one large site will remain south of Nulla, 
and to this I repeat my recommendation of > the removal of the Municipal Cotton 
'Godown; and this alike for the increased efficiency and economy which this 
situation offers for this purpose, and for the provision of a large suburban area near 
the town, which will readly be taken up by those citizens for whom other suburbs, 
like Palasia etc. are inconveniently distant. The near proximity of the New High 
Sohool Buildings, and their permanent conservation ofChimanBagh as playing-fields, 
thus retaining the openness, breeze and beauty of a Public Park, with convenient 
access to the proposed River Boulevard immediately west of this, and proximity 
to City, Public Offices, Railway Station etc. all contribute towards making this 
perhaps the most attractive of all the proposed new Suburbs of Indore. 

Vacant Sites North of Nulla. 

Returning to the Industrial Town, the allocation of the area south of the . 
.Nulla may thus be considered as practically complete. Hence the lay-out of further 
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Industrial Sites north of the Nulla is necessary; though these can hardly be expected 
to be taken up until the Bridge west of Malwa Mills, which is necessary for this 
development, has been set agoing. I therefore recommend this without delay; and 
with this Bridge, and the associated road-making to a sufficient distance, there seems 
reasonable hope of applications for sites before long. 

Electric Power. 

Thus the start of a Central Electric Power Station — whioh should be located 
immediately north of Nulla, near Brickfields, and on a sufficient area for ample coal 
storage, and for further growth — is under consideration. I cannot too strongly 
recommend all actual and possible Industries requiring Power to adjust themselves to 
these modern conditions, and to devote some of the capital they will otherwise have 
to spend on coal-storing, on furnaces, chimney, boilers etc. to the development of 
an adequate Electric Power Installation instead; and on a growing scale, capable of 
serving existing and future industries. Experience in Bombay, as well as in the 
industrial towns of the West, clearly Bhows that it pays to abandon and "scrap'' 
the best of existing steam-power installations in favour of electricity; and that this 
would be so in I adore, with the costliness and difficulty of individual coal-supplies — 
of which war conditions have only been giving an clearer instance and warning — is 
surely becoming increasingly manifest. Besides these obvious and immediate economies 
the use of electricity is also found \o react favourably throughout the whole work- 
ings of every industrial concern, from its cleanliness, skill and science, onwards to 
yet further issues. These are felt by the simplest workers* and so again react on 
the general prosperity of each industry. 

Railway Sidings. 

Railway Sidings have been very carefully considered and discused, as notably 
with Mr. Newton, Executive Engineer B. B. and C. I.; and the resulting plan will 
I hope withstand criticism, and be found efficient and economical in use. Its 
curves will admit of Broad-guage, should this alteration ever * be required. There 
seems nothing to prevent construction being proceeded with. As to finance and up- 
keep, the City (or the State) may deal with the Railway, and with the users, 'the 
latter being responsible (a) for the total cost of their own special branch of the 
Siding, (b) for an allocated proportion for the total cost of the system. Or the 
City may relieve them of this, for a reasonable rental; plus in any case an assessment 
adequate to meet their share of working and upkeep, including their use of the- 
Common Siding, next Railway lines. As the system develops beyond the Nulla, 
the contribution of each new user, more distant from the Main line, will naturally 
help to abate those at first undertaken by those nearer it. 

Besides the sites south of the Nulla, further sites, averaging about 10 acres 
each are provided north of this. Of course these-sizes^re merely provisional, and 
can be increased or diminished to any reasonable extent, with due respect to the 
course^of the sidings, though this too will admit of some modifications, if required. 

Defects of Current Industrial Planning and Organisation. 

In this connection I must recall my remarks with regard to planning of Indus' 
trial Sites, at I pages 33-36; and this the more since a good many months of fuller 
acquaintance with existing Indore Industries, and proposed, ones also, have given me 
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ever increasing proofs of the distressingly heavy handicap which practically every 
new Indian Industry is permanently laying on itself from the very outset, — and this 
mostly beyond subsequent repair, save at excessive* oost~-through the thoughtless 
planning, or rather wasteful mis-planning, of its ground and buildings alike, with loss 
of time, and labour and wages accordingly. To this general criticism, I can still 
find only the solitary exception of the Brush Factory, though ofcourse others differ 
in degree, 

I entreat then the serious attention of all future Industries, also that of the 
Municipality, and of the 1 Ministries' concerned in this , matter— whether with eco- 
nomy of land or with the direct fosterage of industries and commerce— to this need of 
Better Planning.. In. this connection I may also suggest the wide circulation of 
Professer Jevons' Report on the New Industrial Town, published by the Ministry of 
Commerce; and this also on account of the further questions, beyond planning, with 
which he rightly deals, ' For it will need, not only better material Planning and . 
Labour-saving, but also Efficiency-management, and Welfare-management as well, 
unless these Indore Industries are to fail in their turn, as did those of the Swadeshi 
movement. For their present low level of organised and all-round efficiency still 
seems, in too many cases, proportionally about as far behind that of their essential 
competitors in the world to-day, not to speak of approaching ones to-morrow. 

* This is no doubt a hard Baying; but it has to be said. 

With these dangers in view, it is doubly urgent for the Town Planner to 
take such initiative as he can towards the welfare of workers; and we may therefore 
now pass to the consideration of their Housing. But first a word of their Drainage 
Gardens. 

Drainage Gardens of Industrial Town as a new Industry. 

So habitually meohano-centrio is our thinking, as of this Industrial Town as 
all for mechanical industry — with its workers as so many machines in it, its masters 
so many cash-boxes in it — that it takes quite an effort to realise, that among all its 
working and productive areas, here for cotton, there for bricks, for brushes, and 
other excellent and useful things, much the largest area is this of its Gardens, and 
what should be the most steadily productive and permanent also. These 130 acres 
will spend on wages, even at three men, at Rs. 15/- per month, per two acres, no less 
than Rs. 35,000 per annum; not to speak of other productive outlays; and with 
careful gardening and superintendence, they should yield at current market rates not 
less than Rs. 500/- per aore = Rs. 65,000 of annual production in return. True, as 
we get these into cultivation, and also the Old City Gardens, planned to be ultimately 
of still larger extent (147 acres) the market prices of fruit and vegetables should s 
fall, and that considerably. But this, when considered as munioipal business, for the 
benefit of the public, and not as private business, towards their impoverishment, Is 1 
all to the good, though no longer so estimable in rupees. But cheaper food there 
will be, and wages will go farther accordingly; and that is a matter favourable alike * : 
to wage-earners and wage-payers. 

*. * 

In short, though this yield of money profit is ofcourse in these days exceeded 
by any Mill, it remains clear that in health-values and pleasure-values, in civilisation- 
values too, iu short in life-sustaining values of every kind, it surpasses all the rest. 

1 * 81 * 
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So definitely is this the case, thai it may well ttirri out, ( if water«eupplies 
allow) that our garden- belts are too narrow. Is our planning thereby upset ? Not 
ai all; this expansion is provided for, as far as may be. Each main block ot* houses, 
as laid out, needs only correspondingly slightly to be enlarged. The present plan 
may thus be modified (a J by giving up one house-plot from the breadth of eaob 
interior square, or (b) by widening the gardens in one direction, so that one of the 
usual six or four rows of houses is left out, and a garden thus comes to face the 
interior road on one side. ' 

But the Management ? Our skilled Agricultural Advisers are agreed that the 
needed Superintendent can be found,, and even with previous experience; for there 
are already successful Sewage Farms and Gardens in various Indian Cities. 

But the Water? As we blind the streams we are raising the water-level of 
the plateau, saturating it as a great reservoir against years of drought.' < 

* 

feut the Bunds ? .These are but small additions to the needed bridges; and of 
these one, at Malwa Mills, is already built. Another, on the Kiver, is broken, but 
only awaits repair; and as without this, and some of the remaining bridges, the 
Industrial Town cannot go on, there heed be no fear of their speedy construction. 
In such ways, all objections are readily to be met; and when the work has begun 
and its fruits begun to appear, our critics will become allies. 

Since the War we have heard much of "Key Industries", on which Germany so 
shrewdly specialised; and here Indore economists may find suggestion. But even 
' more important than these are the Root-Industries, which Indore has too long been 
neglecting: above all the fundamental human activities of Gardening and Building; for 
which the present planning of Gardens and Homes, and these on a scale of exception- 
al magnitude, this, re-evolutionary scalej of City improvement and development 
now offers the opportunity and scope, and so the call to the friends of Indore to take 
active part in it. The present rise in the cost of living in Indore, and the ever- 
increasing probability of coming shortage in food supplies, makes even the domestic 
beginnings of Gardening a problem worth the consideration of every house-holder 
with the smallest space for it; while the promotion of larger gardening beginnings for 
the coming season must similarly plead for consideration from the Municipal and 
higher authorities. 

Here the growing example of Britain and America, with their gardens increas- 
ing so rapidly during these war years, is obviously suggestive. Here a passage may 
be cited from a letter from an American friend, a linen-merchant of no previous 
gardening experience beyond his own compound, which has come in as I am writing 
this section: — 

"As to War work in our own City, I am Chairman of the Food Conservation 
and Production Committee. We are doing very extensive Gardening work: our 
Committee have something like 3000 gardens under their speoial supervision, and 
they have increased the food production of Newton, sinoe 1916, by something like 
250%. We are hoping to make a still better showing this year." 

So can Indore. The space available for culture is here both aotually and 
proportionally far, more extensive, and soil and climate are more favourable. To mobilise 
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all available Gardeners forthwith, |sp train the Sohoqls, and many of the community, 
and start them in time for next season, 1918-19, would thus be a wise civic policy, 
and may do much towards abating growing poverty and threatenebVdistress. 

Minor Industries. 

In Garden Villages of this kind, with their homes and health at a high stand- 
ard, and with mentality freshened by contact with something of rural beauty and 
growth, minor industries and arts are also found to appear, and with a little care 
and organisation these may develop. Thus again the New Town may react favoura- 
bly upon the pld. ■ ; * 

Many of these' Minor Industries are fate 'more adapted to the traditions, 
temperament and aptitude of the Indian people than are any of the current reproduc- 
tions of tie great manufactures of the West, necessary though these may also be; and 
they are also mostly better adapted to utilise • the regional and climatic conditions. 
Witness, here in Indore so especially, Frhit and Silk;' t» ^which I have therefore 
repeatedly called attention, and pledgor, in these pages.. They too, lead to further 
developments; e.g. Gardening to Fruit and Vegetable Preserving, and Silk to Weaving 
Embroidery, etc, That sucl* industries produce the higher Civilisatipn-fvalues, while 
mechanical ones everywhere too readily sink towards the lower of these, is again 4 
matter which Indian statesmen will increasingly realise. 

Art Industries. 

Art Industries too have been allowed to die but of Indore; and no "Teaching of 
Drawing" on present principles, imported from South Kensington, and often in its' 
worst days, will ever revive these. The renewal of the arts in Britain had been in 
direct protest against these paper methods of art-teaching, and by a return to the 
pre-mephanical traditions of skilled handicrafts, in which one learns woodwork by 
building or furniture making, wood and stone carving not only "by mpde!Iihg, L bufc by 
carving wood and stone, decoration by decorating, metal-work lay metal-working and 
jewellery by jewelling; and so for weaving and the rest. Hence the influence of 
William Morris, and now the yet greater leadership of his successor Henry Wilson, 
and of their Arts and Crafts Society, which has now' won the highest admiration and 
public honour, even from France herself, as mistress of the: Arts. In course of this 
work, one makes designs and accumulates sketohes, and thus succeeds, even 
creatively, with the drawing which the paper-education ignorantly worships, but can- 
not vitally produce without veal craftsmanship. 

j 

» ■ t 

But now in Indore, with an old City here to conserve, there to repair and to 
re-adorn, often even to rebuild; with Garden Suburbs to build outright, and a New 
Industrial Town as welt—there is no finer opportunity for the Arts to-day,, whether 
in East or West. Among our many small initiatives, as of Gardens and Houses, 
some beginnings of experiment in house-decoration are therefore included, as in Boy 
Scout House, and where opportunity has offered in that brightening up of the City 
which is beginning for the approaching Vioe-RegaJ visit. 

Minor Industries, also of artistic character, should include Lapidary work, 
utilising the agates and chalcedonies, milk-opals and the like (which are here so 
common as sometimes almost to preponderate in railway ballast}, down to the 
manufacture of buttons and other small wares, in which taste and skill are required. 
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Other Industries. 

Other Industries deserve to be carefully soughtout and encouraged; such as Soap* 
making, rag-Paper-making, Tanning, and more; and their development is well worth 
attending to, in Old or New Indore aocordjng to circumstances. Printing, too may 
have a future, and this beyond the needs of this city, or even of Central India: for 
there is no reason why Indore should not print for Bombay, as Edinburgh and 
many smaller Cities so largely do for London. 



Chapter XXX. 



Planning of Industrial Town. (See Plan n > 

General Layout of Town. 

Here the first condition manifest from the outset (I p. 39) is the due separa- 
tion of the Dwellings from the Factory area, and this for every reason of economy 
of land, public health etc. Yet all this with the easiest accessibility between home 
and work which careful planning can give; even the remotest houses of the Town, on 
either side, being very little more than half a mile from the Industrial area. 

Since the general inception of this Industrial Garden City Scheme, indicated 
in I. Chapter X-XIII, the planning of its great needed amount of Housing has 
been in progress through many trials. Plan II expresses developments of various 
kinds upon the initial conception of Plan III, as there explained. 

In the present planning, the need of precautions against Plague and other 
diseases has been kept clearly in view; and this above all from the standpoint of the 
well-being, health and happiness of homes, with their increase of the disease-resist- 
ing powers of the organism, and with the vigour and productivity of both sexes and 
the normal growth of the child. 

The River and Nulla Banks, below building levels, afford a great length of 
Park and Playground area, amounting to about 41 acres, exclusive of spaces alloted 
to Brick-fields. Open spaces for School Playgrounds are also provided, and small 
Public Gardens etc. in the town areas back from the Waterside Parks. A small 
Park is provided opposite Malwa Mills, including the Mosque and old trees. 

The winding course of the River and of the Palasia Nulla, with the varying 
contours of the land, have essentially determined the gently curving streets of the 
West and Central Area,* but on the all but level plateau of the North and East, 
there are no such reasons for departing from rectangular planning. The main 
thoroughfares have all been kept as direct as may be; but these will have less 
monotony than ordinary straight streets or boulevards, by the more frequent intro- 
duction of small squares at crossings, and of occasional interruption of house-rows by 
bringing the interior garden out to the street, with a glimpse of garden verdure 
behind dowering trees, or of climbers at their entrances. This principle is also followed, 
and more largely, at the entrances to internal Mohalla Squares, which are thus as 
far as possible isolated within the gardens; so that small playground spaces and. 
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children's corners are thus suggested, which can be enlarged if required. These 
principles are carried farther at some points than others: thus, to my mind, the large 
northeast block, with its mohallas smallest and most fully isolated, by the largest 
gardens, from the main roads and from each other, should give the best health- 
returns of all. Still I trust these should be good everywhere. 

As good supervision is necessary for the Gardens, so for these little Mohallas. 
But here, especially if we attend to the due grouping of different castes and faiths, 
and encourage kinships and friendships each to form a centre, its own little neighbour- 
hood — in short, if we plant the people, with something of the care we should give 
to flowers and trees, instead of leaving them to chances, like those of a crowd look- 
ing for seats' — may they nofr readily be induced to form Mohalla Panchayats, and 
in healthy rivalry? and will it not obviously be economic, as well as kindly, of 
Municipality and employers? alike, to encourage these? 

Care has been taken that houses facing east and west should greatly pre- 
ponderate, as notably in the western half of the town^ Ihe inclination from this 
direction, to one side on the west, and to the other on the east, vUl be more {han 
compensated, in giving to what would otherwise be north and south houses^ their 
share of the dominant western breeze. 

Town Districts for Municipal and Postal Purposes &c 

Returning to general planning, it will be seen that the site has yielded what 
are practically a number of more or less separate Town Districts, which may 
conveniently be made as follows: — 
» 

(a) Central Town: — South of Palasia Nulla, with its divisions: — C, 
( Hukuni Chand Mills ), E. C- ( E. of Malwa United Mills ) and C. 
W. ( on River.) , 

( b ) East Town:— With its divisions:— E. ( S. of New Dewas Road ) N. E. 
( N. E.of Malwa Mills and N. of New Pewas Road ), and N. N. C. 
( N. of Palasia Nulla and of N. C. ) 

{ c) Worth Tovm; — N of Palasia Nulla and W. of River, with its divisions:— 
N. JS. and N. W. ( on respective sides of main North Road. ) 

( d ) West Town: — Including all between W. bank of River, and Bailway, 
with its Divisions: — W. N. ( N. of main East and West Avenue 
from Railway Crossing ). W. C..( between this and Bridge Avenue), 

and W. (that between the last and Railway) presumably the first to be 

constructed. 

The main "Avenues" of each town may most conveniently be given numbers, 
and so with the "Roads" crossing them, as in New York. Or, if numbering be too 
prosaic, they may be named after the trees chosen to predominate at entrance and 
crossings. The main "Blooks" — enclosed between two Avenues and two Roads may 
again be numbered, or lettered. 'Within these the little Mohallas will no doubt be 
named after or by the predominant inhabitants; and in these the houses will be 
numbered in the usual way. Some such careful districting, naming and numbering 
will save Municipality, Post-Office etc. from what might otherwise become confu- 
sion, with all its consequences. 

32 
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Location of Buildings of Public Character. 

The Post-Office and Saving Bank is beat located at the W. end of New Dewas 
Road, since from this point distribution of letters can most quickly be effected: but 
Branch Offices may arise as the town grows. 

The location of the needed Branch Municipal Office is more difficult, but the 
site seleoted, west of the Bund Bridge, has most advantages, including; that of 
speedy access to and from the Municipal Office- in town. The Fire Station, and 
the Police Office will naturally also be housed here. 

The Hospital is on the same Bank, a little further north: for the Indian spirit 
appreciates sunrise on the river. Another Cottage Hospital can be located as required. 
The Infectious Diseases Hospital is located at the extreme N. W. ; and may be 
moved outwards, if and when the growth of the town requires, , 

A public Amphitheatre is suggested, cut in the river bank between the Muni- 
cipal Office and the Hospital, It may be made by the Boy Scouts, and made use of 
by schools etc. , from the first. Its music, laughter and applause will do more good 
than harm to the patients. A Cinema Theatre is indicated at the junction of roads 
S. W. of Malwa Mills, and space for another is shown near Municipal Office and 
Bund Bridge. 

Temple sites are also provided at various points; and even their distant view 
will brighten many long perspectives of street. I have here warmly to acknowledge 
the generous ofer of a private donor, Mr. Jagauath Narayan, of the Flour Mill, to erect 
a Temple and layout its Garden, at what is the focal point of the whole Town, that 
of the meeting of its main roads in front of the Railway Crossing: so that the new- 
Town will thus have a seemly and appropriate entrance. The possible future develop- 
ment of the Dhuni is also provided. for. 

Two schools are located behind this Temple, for boys and girls; and the Techni- 
cal School is shown a little farther to the east. School locations are also provided 
throughout the Town quarters. 

Public Health Requirements. 

Nothing is more necessary for the maintenance of Public Health at the high 
standard here aimed at, than the regulation of the Corn Trade, with its risks of 
< plague, and also that of the ordinary Food-Bazars, with their innumerable flies. I 
therefore indicate all such Bazars* in definite localities distinct and separate from 
houses, and with no dwellings permitted within them, any more than in the Corn 
Oodowns shown adjacent. If more Food-shops turn out to be needed, they should 
be planned with the same care, but never allowed within the streets, though ofcourse 
other shops 4 not attractive to rats and flies etc. will be welcome. Co-operativj© 
Stores should also arise; at the Bazars for food, and in the streets for other 
merchandise, 

Tonga-wallas are similarly isolated near the Railway-Crossing; and private 
horses should be cwefully looked after. (See Plague Measures in Public Health 
Section below). 
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Pasture for cows can be given to dome extent along tHe Hirer-side Parks; and 
until the town fills up and requires these, the lower reaches can be cultivated with, 
fodder plants, perhaps irrigated by water take q at Kharkharia Bridge Bund. 

The Brick-makers should be guided to take clay, as soon and as fully as pos- 
sible, from the lowest levels along their brick-fields; alike because these will be sub- 
merged when the streams are bunded, and good clay thus lost, and because it lis 
desirable that the water storage area of the streams should be as large and deep as 
possible. 

The small existing Moslem grave-yard, on the East Bank of the River, may 
be left for a time, and a new Mosque Site given near it. But two new graveyards 
are provided for the future; one at the N. W. extremity of the Plan, beyond the 
Railway Crossing, and another a little east of New Dewas Road, on land west of 
Khajarani Village. 

The two necessary Burning Ghats are provided; on the River, and on Palasia 
Nulla respectively. 

Water Supplies for New Industrial Town. 

As to this fundamentally important matter, I am not prepared to go beyond 
the general suggestions at the close of I Chapter VII; and so leave the decision 
between Tunnel Wells by the River, as at the Residency Town and at Ujjam, or by 
new Weils sunk on the plateau. As the housing is naturally beginning to grow up 
on each side of the Industrial area, two Water-works may prove more economical 
than one. As the matter is ofcourse urgent for the development of the town, the 
Municipality and its Engineer cannot too soon be taking counsel with Public Works 
Department, and both with Geologist and Chemist; and when the best conditions for 
locality and purity are decided, the material installation will present no difficulties 
of design. 

I am advised to take the sum of Ks. 20 per head of population for purposes of 
the present estimates. Hence this, for a population of 30,000; ( with some Indus- 
trial supply, which cannot safely be reckoned of less consumption than half as much 
more), brings out the total of 6 Lacs, above included in Estimates. It will be for 
the Water Engineer to plan the development of the system, upon a scale adequate 
from the first, yet with adaptation to extension, as industry and population require. 
A Water-Rate should ofcourse be imposed on Dwellings and Industries alike; so as 
not only to maintain the system, but contribute interest on outlays -as* far as may 
l>e, if not even in time something to sinking fund. 

Surface Drains. 

It is a satisfaction hare to note that while, on all customary planning, this 
long mileage of roads would need these, and on each side, thus costing, at present 
Indore rates of R. 1 per rft, no less than Rs. 1,60,000 say 1$ Lacs — here these need 
not be estimated for at all, since the direct passage of aullage into the Drainage 
■ Gardens supersedes these; and any flow from these Gardens on wet days during the 
rainy season will simply pass off by the Storm-water Drains, which are already 
included under Road construction, and which so readily pass to the river and nuBas,- 
that they will suffice in kutcha simplicity. And as our Drainage Gardens only cost 
Rs. 26,000 to lay out (page 99), here is an economy of 1£ Lacs to begin with. 
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Economy of Municipal Upkeep. 

Here without undue repetition, it may tie. recalled that the expenses of Munici- 
pal Upkeep, as regards Roads, Water, Cleansing and Lighting, Drainage and Public 
Health, should all be permanently much below that of the Old City; and that for 
Police also. That such hopes are not " Utopian the experience of every Garden 
City in the world is justifying, and that increasingly. The reaction of a Garden 
City upon its Mother City is also everywhere being found one of useful stimulus to 
the continued improvement of the latter. For as the Garden Village Movement 
acts and reacts, in ascending spiral, with the uplift of labour, and with the prosperity 
of moralised capital, these results become apparent to the Old City also. It becomes 
no longer so passively acceptant of the old vicious circles of its past and present — 
.those of its overcrowding, slum conditions, diseases, its poverty, irregularity, and low 
efficiency of labour, with the instability of its capital and enterprise as well. Old 
Indore and Naya Jndore will thus progress together. 

Possible Future Extension of the Industrial Town. 

As Plan II clearly shows, no town can be more favourably situated for this. 
For extension, and if need be more rapid lateral expansion also, can be arranged as 
required; and this indefinitely, northwards, eastwards, and westwards also, far 
beyond the 51 Industrial Sites here provided, and with corresponding space for the 
necessary Housing as well; since the present fan-shaped outline lends itself to 
elongation and broadening alike, and as may be required; and this with continued 
coatact with Railway, River and main Roads. The congestion so frequent in Indus- 
trial towns is thus provided against from the very outset, and should never arise. 
Yet to ensure this, Housing must be provided along with Industries; for' if over- 
crowding once be permitted, and slum conditions thus contaminate this new Industrial 
Town from the outset, its future will be grievously injured, if not even ruined. 



Chapter XXXI. 



Housing Forecast, and Building Estimates, for Industrial Town etc* 

For the general future of the Town, an extensive, though not excessive, forecast 
is here necessary; as population and housing must keep pace with industrial develop- 
ment, and no longer lag behind this, as at present. 

In this Industrial Town, Plan II, we have so far provided for 6350 houses. 
Of these say«as many as 2,000 of one room, ( with cookhouse and veranda ); but 
surely 3500 of two rooms from the first; while the remaining 850 of three or more 
rooms, may here be taken at the average of four. Taking -the 6350 houses at an 
full average of five occupants, of whom two may be workers of one class or another, we 
have thus 31,750 inhabitants, and 12,750 workers; a number not unreasonably to be 
.hoped for, considering that the two existing Cotton Mills already employ about 4,300 
between .them. 
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The Primary Health Condition: Space and Air. 

r 1 ■ 

$0 forecast all possible economics, of house-plauning and of construction is thus 
necessary, but these not on the too common method* of cutting down rooms to one, 
and with air-space bjlow health requirements, As we have, planned for health by the 
spacing out of houses, normally semi-detached, and with, inside courtyards and outside 
gardens and open spaces, there must be no nullifying of these advantages within the 
home. Room-space should thus be not below the 12'xl2 conventional floor-space, but 
above it r with outdoor cook-room, and verandas broad enough to sleep on as well. 
Hence in Plan III, and in the accompanying Estimates for Houses and Housing, I 
take 12xl5 for the first room t and 12x13 for the second.. We are thus only recover- 
ing, not exceeding, the dimensions' of oldSilIage homes; fixed in" better days by expe- 
rience of healthy life, 

To assure these health advantages, andall associated ones, is necessary for the 
continued success of this New Industrial Town. It cannot here be too confidently 
predicted, too clearly aflirmed, that it is upon labour's 'efficiency — and not, as too 
much on the past and present, upon labour's depression — that the successful competition 
of individual capitalists in the after-War future now opening, and still more of indus- 
trial towns and cities, will essentially depend. 

Given such beginnings of a ^Health Conscience"' as the average public, both of 
capital and labour, is beginning to acquire, the Public Health endeavours of Munici- 
palities and G^tWftJQKJtttS XtUl increasingly bear fruit. 

In this clear determination not to violate the Health-conscience or iihe City- 
conscience, but to develop both together, lies the true inwardness of the Town Plan- 
ning Movement and of its Garden City developments, with their effective productivity 
and progress accordingly. Hence the economies of its road-planning, which every- 
where, despite airy houses and courtyards, gardens and public spaces, costs', so much 
less than did the Standard Planning of mean streets, as semi-slums. Similarly for 
its Housing. ' Abandoning many conventions and bye-laws of construction, which 
were standardised more for trade-profits than for use or' health 1 , it produces houses 
more spacious, airy and convenient, than heretofore, yet proportionally less expensive. 
We have justified the first of these claims, that of better planning; so that of proper 
economies in construction has now to be stated. f 

Possible Exhibition of Town Plans, 

i . . / 

Alike as regards house-planning in its details, and economies of construction 
also, 1 something may be learned— perhaps ^ven muca— from the recent public Housing 
Plans Competition held under the auspices of the Bombay Government, of which the 
Plans were lately exhibited, at Bombay, and are shortly to be on view at Poona^ ', 
May it not be possible for the Ministry here most concerned to borrow this collection 
for a few days of public exhibition here ? 

% 

Housing Forecast Continued: Economies in Construction, with 

Estimates for Small Houses. 

The reader may again fairly ask — indeed should do so— How far are the above 
estimates for small houses dependent upon careful estimates, of construction at present 
Indore prices? Here Mr. A. C. iSinha has gone into this matter in detail, and not 
only after consultation with Indore builders and mistri, with briokmakera etel but 
also experimentally, by beginning the construction, S. E. of Dewas Ghat Bridge, of ai 
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building for the Boy Scouts, broadly answering to a pair of small semi-detached houses 
on the lines of Plan III, and with his Wall Tiles as there shown. These houses will 
he finished by the time this Report is issued, so the results of this initial experiment 
will be open to all eyes. Estimates obtained here for Single-roomed Houses, 10x10x8, 
may go up as high as Rs. 1,800 each, and for Two-roomed Houses, with similar 
rooms, to Rs. 2,800 each. ' These are ofcourse extremely pukka, and with very deep 
foundations and high plinths. 

Mr. Sinha's present Working Estimates — ofcourse taken at present Indore- 
prices for materials — are as follows :— 

A. Estimate for One-Roomed Houses. 

Abstract of Estimate for a pair of One-roomed Houses 12'xl 5' with kitchen 
6'x8' and 8' Veranda on' one side, side walls 8 ft. high, roof ridge 16 ft. 



No. 


. Item. 


Quantity. 


Hate, 


Amount. 


r 


Excavation of Founds ... ... ... ... 


330 eft 


10-0-0 per 1000 


3- 8-0 


2 


Concrete in Founds ... ... 


330 „ 


18-0-0 „ 100 


60- 0-0 


I 3 


Wall-Tilea for wnlls and partition?, in lime, witli bonding, and 
lime pointing 


3*150 sfc 


5-4-0 h 


167-10-0) 


4 


Filling and ramming earth in -walls ... ... ... 


1180 eft. 


5-£M> . „ 


59. 0-0$ 


5 


Country teak wood doors 3' X 6' 


CKob. 


12-0-0 each. 


60- 0-0 


6 


„ ,. windows 2' X 3/, (glass not included ... 


.. 


6-0-0 


36- 0-0 


7 


Plintb-Dry earth filling mixed with morum and ramming on floors. 


1000 aft. 


4-0-0 percent. 


40. 0-0 


8 


6»di». Balli truss 


INp. 


25-0-O each* 


25-0-0 


9 


3" dia. Balli common rafters 


978 rft. 


3-0-0 rft. 


183-4-0 


10 


6" „ ridgo 


17 


0-6-0 ., 


6-6-0 


11 


Single Tilo roof complete with Bamboo framo etc. ... 


1100 8ft. 


20-0-0 percent. 


220-0 (l 


12 


7" X 1" country teak-wood eaves board ... 


147 rft. 


0-60 rft. 


55-0-0 


13 


Katcha mud plaster ... 


750 aft. 


1-0-0 per cent 


7-8.0 


14 


Contingency including glass or mica. )... 






26-120 



Total ...MO- 
i.e. Pa. 470 each. 

*For Pukka (brick in lime) construction of above, without other change, the 
extra cost per would be not less than ... .... R 8 , 720 

and thus each of the houses would now cost Rs. 470 + 360 ... ... « 820 

For KutcJia-PuMca, (brick in mud), extra cost per pair 
and each house Es. 470 + 250 



ft 



500 
720 



The economy thus realised by use of wall-tiles for 2000 one-roomed 
houses as above, as reckoned for Industrial Town above, woukl thus Imj, 
compared with Pukka, ... ... ... ... Rs. 7,20,000 

and with Kutcha-pukka, ... ... ... ^ 5,00,000 

All the preceding Estimates for One Room Housing in Industrial Town : were 
made on Wall-Tile construction; and would otherwise have been increased by one »r 
other of the above amounts, or say by 6 lacs, as average between them. 
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B. Estimate f or Two=Roomed Houses. 

Abstract of Estimate for a pair of large Two-roomed' Houses 12'- k 15' and 
12* x ISVwith kitchen 6V8\ and 8 s veranda on each side*; -plinth 18* high, aide walls < 
8ft, roof-ridge 16 ft. , ; : ( . .; * . 



No. 


Items. 


Quantity. 


1 * . 

, Rate, 


Amount. 


I. 


Excavation of Founds. ... ... 




1 800 oft, ; 


10-0-0 £*?r 1000 


' 8-0^* 


a 


Concrete in Founds. .-- 1 ' ... - 




800* eft. 


18-0-6 J, 100 


:143-0-0 


3. 


W.ill-Tilci for walls anil partitions in lime, with bonding, and 
lime pointing, ... ... ••• ... 


4962 aft. 


**/ . 
1 5-4-0 ,. 


260-0-0 i 


4. 


Filling and ramming earth between, tiles, in walls. ... 




1772 eft. 


5-QiP „, ' 

i t 


.88-0-0 },* 


S. 


Plinth Dry earth filling ( mixed with mnrum) and ramming on 
floors, ... ... ... ... 


1365 eft. 


4-0-0 „ 


54-0-0 


'6. 


Country teakwood doors 8' X 6' 




8 Nob! 


12.0-0 each. 


96-0-0 


7. 


do. da windows 2' x V (glass, not included) . 




8Nos. 

t 


6-0-0 


48.0A 


8. 


<J„ dia BidS Trusses. ... ... 


■•r L'.l 


3 No*. 


3S<0-0 „ 


9^i0*0 


9. 


3„ „ „ common rafters. ... ... 




1417 rft. 


0-3-0 rft. 


265-0-0 


10. 


6j. ., „ ridge-pole. ... 




32r£t. ' 


0-5-0 „ 


; 12-0-0 


11. 


Single tile roof complete with bamboo frame etc. ... . 


v ... 


;16Hsft. 


20-0-0 per cent. 


323.0.0 


12. 


J'' X l'' ! country teafcwood eavos. ... « ,i. ,'■<> 


V ',».>■ 


225 rft. 


0-0.0 rffo 


84-0-0 


43. 
■U. 


Kutchfi mud plaster floor, ... ' ■ ... . •' 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ V; ■ *. > , i- : - , -v. 
Contingencies, including glass orfmiea ... . 


* i ... 
... 


994 sf t. 

• »* 


1.0-6 per cent. 


io-oo- 

34-6-0 



; 1 ' , Total ... 1500-0-0 

iiC lis;' 750-0-0 «ach, , 

( 

*Note that:— For Kvteha>Pukka (brick in mud) walla and partitions with soorki 
in lime pointing, instead of Wall-Tile building as above, the extra cost for pair is 

••■ . • •• , Rs, 1552 

••• , ... Rs., 1526 



estimated to be 
thus raising the total coso of each house to 



For Pukka ( brick in lime ) extra cost per pair 
-thus -raising total cost of each house to ...<<. 



-.a 



Rs.'204S 
Bsi 1774 



Rs. 10,24,000 
Rs. 7,76,000 



1 - Hence Economy per 1000 Two-roomed , Houses as above:^- 

for Pukka ... ... ... ... 

it iLutcha-Pukka... 

Hence for our 3000 houses in' New Industrial Town the extra cost ^would be 
' between thrice of one or of the other of these large amounts* If in equal propor- 
tions of pukka and kutcha-pukka, say 27 lacs of increase; and this without considera- 
tion of interest, profits etc, in any case. 

By farther economies, of efficiency management, co-operative methods' etc. the 
"building outlays above planned for, and the amounts estimated, caw be yet. farther 
-reduced. ,The vast sums with which we are thus dealing makes every economy of 
the greatest importance; since even the smallest details of economy, e. gt. the 
substitution of mica for glass as far as possible, become of substantial amount when 
reckoned for thousands of houses. 1 : , 
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Such furjbher economies m construction can be effecteck-*-. 

1, by substitution of mica for glass, ( on which encouraging experiments 
. .are in progress ), , . « 

2. by introduction of flat roofs, 

... » 

and 37 " by large contracts for erection in numbers, and with less costly cartage 
etc. accordingly. [ 

Further, economies can also be obtained if remission or abatement be granted 
by the State, of present taxation, on Timber, Limestone and Murum. 

4. Remiss jon on timber as above, say ,6% 

5. do. lime 2% 

6. ,'^do. metal. 2% 

Remission of these three items would thus effect an economy of Rs. 45 per 
one-roomed house, and of Rs. 75 for each two-roomed dwelling; thus reducing above 
estimates accordingly, to the smaller amount of Rs. 425 per One-roomed house, 
and Rs. 675 for a Two-roomed House, and correspondingly per thousand, and for 
the whole, I therefore recommend this sacrifice; it will soon be found advantageous, 
even to the Treasury. ■ , 

From the .above it will clearly 4>e understood that the proposed economy of 
building depends mainly on Me." SinW^ few TM#w~tfil mtithM f rtift admittedly 
— though now actively — in its experimental phase, ana* on how far this can prevail in 
face of the large existing brick interest, and habitual .use of kucha-pukka or pukka. 
It is of course chiefly the former of these whichitf aims at 'superseding; yet as it 
becomes perfected, it may make increasing inroads on pukka also, as for ordinary 
bungalows, even of two storeys. Buildings like the Scientific Institutes Chap. IX 
may also thus be constructed with this economy. 

Further Economies in Construction. 

■ '(.,.■ ... 
Some further economies in construction, in addition to those above indicated, 

may still be made. First the great and rapid. Military Constructions approaching 
completion at Mhow must have been peculiarly training the foremen and workmen 
to rapidity and efficiency: and if fairly large building schemes can here be initiated 
by the time this skilled labour becomes available, the attraction of at least a propor- 
tion of it to Indore would be of great advantage. The new sites which have been 
of late taken up in the western Suburbs will themselves call for all and more the 
labour that Indore can supply; so this will not suffer by competition, but gain by 
example. .. . v 

As regards Road-making and Earth-work in connection with the Lay-but of 
New Suburbs generally, and the grading and preparation, of Drainage Gardens, the * 
services of prisoners not skilled in trades may be asked for by the Municipality. 

Again, the present War has peculiarly revived and developed that tradition of 
spadework and road-making to which the effectiveness of Roman arms and of Roman 
peace and prosperity were so notably due; And this admirable combination of use- 
fulness, training and discipline, perfecting of health and strength, will now be mor* 
considered than heretofore in all eoun tries. Where better than here, in and round 
Indore, with its improvements and extensions so urgently required for publio health, 
and for recovery of its long so seriously diminished prosperity ? • 
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The, bringing in and .employment of peasants' from ;the surrounding districts ' 
during their timea of comparative leisure may -also be of mutual advantaged* Towards 
rendering all this earth- work,, road-work and building mprel«ffective, rapid, and profi- 
table, tor all concerned, an endeavour should be made towards its " Efficiency Manage- 
meht ". This has long passed*' the experimental stage in America, /ind is also being 
found successful in Europe; and the time is ripe, the conditions are promising, for a 
trial of it here. On the many lacs of these Estimates,- its substantial percentage^ of 
economy, often far beyond all anticipations; is here surely worth trying ^r; anji 
this in every way, since it also carries* with it a rise of wages or a shortening* of 
hours, indeed readily something of both. : ' ' v 

With the precedipg, the education of the Boy Scouts is here related. At the 
outset of great City -Improvements, wes cannot too soon or 'too fujl'yV interest -the 
rising generation in; them. Moreover, in tasks like those of Tree Panting, boys are ; 
found not only to take an interest, but soon to be of real help. 

' # . • • . ' ■ ; \ ■ 

Passing to students, . Working ( and earning )' Holiday <Camps might, and 

should increasingly, be arranged, for them; and though I do notofcourse here propose* 

to estimate I may mention a case , within my .own. recent experience, that of the 

Edinburgh forestry School Camp, in which 20 students, in their three "weeks 

experience, were certified by the Estate Forester to %ve done equal to the average 

work of 14 regularly employed men. Their enjoyment of the change from hooks, 

and then; gain in health and vigour for the neit term's college work, were additional 

satisfactory returns. Such working Vacation Gamps might also be arranged for 

youths generally. , ^ ;,, v ' 

All these it will be plain, are 1 beginnings of " Efficiency Management ''; and 
they should naturally lead on to further developments of this. In no department 
of activity should it be easier to , arouse and develop skill and efficiency than in the 
construction of homes in a Garden Oity; and this especially after we can show a good 
beginning, finished up to the last details, even of colour and. 'decoration, of growing 
garden and Tulsi-plant. When these are in evidence, and in habitation, they will 
convinoe the doubting^ . ,* * 



• Chapter XXXII. 

' . , , . 

Garden Cities and their Critics: with Replies to These. 

* > Will such argument be necessary ? Assuredly yes: and even more. When this 
* Report has had its day of interest for Indore, all contrary interests will again rise 
against its proposals. Partly because, under present conditions, those whose work 
and aims are to keep houses scarce and dear are individually stronger and better 
organised that are the many who' need and desird houses as cheap as may he: but 
largely also by sheer conservatism, though this not of the best sort, but only that 
which finds it easier to follow the past than to go forward. Even the old tradition 
of Indore, of straight Military Lines, works on in peoples 1 minds, forgetful of the 
confuftiou which surrounds 4hem. * Above all, the sanitarian and the standard 
planner of the old school will say— -Look at these gardens: each four times the breadth 
of our Sanitary lanes. But the answer is obvious. Quite true; so go on, on these prin- 
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"cipleS. Let individual plots and court-yards be given up, and thus separate houses: 
yt>u have rtow*your one-roomed chawls. Next you build these iii large blocks, and 
either with back-to-back non-ventilation, or with mutually through ventilation* ro 
ensuring community of noise and its discomforts, disturbance of sleep; and thus in- 
creased receptivity for disease, from germs thus blown from house to house and breathed 
in common. Again, you can pile up these chawls into two, ' three or four storey 
blocks, as in Improvement Trust Bombay, and other places; or into yet higher 
blocks, as in Municipal Bombay, and other places; so why not higher again, as in 
olc^ Edinburgh, or in modern America, till at length sky-scrapers result. Land being 
thus given an artificial money value, far beyond that of its possible healthy use, a 
vicious circle is thereby created, compelling such constructions as are profitable to 
the ground-landlord henceforward; and thus, as in Bombay, making separate houses 
increasingly unattainable to all classes save the very richest, who can pay land-famine 
prices, yet so n\the vicious circle more effectively, though also upon themselves. 

Yet so increasingly expensive becomes the construction of all this, so wretched 
th,e public health, so elaborately urban the sanitation, so widened yet so bungled the 

-.street planning, so intricate the financial land-speculation-parasitism, and so costly the 
resultant legal regulation and litigation, that the hoped for economies disappear, 
indeed become negative,; with enlarging balances on the wrong side ail round. Hence, 
starting anew with bad planning, another method opens; that of reducing the air- 
space of rooms, below the normal, .organic minimum, of 7 00 cubic feet of air for 
each of two sleepers. Hence 12' * 1%' x 10' for traditional Indian Minimum can be 
reduced to 10 x 10 x 10, giving little more tnan § of this; or, as I have seen in New 
Delhi, 9x9x9, being practically one^ half? .and even still less 1\ x 9 x 9, if hot 
less still. In this way we can at length ; boldly start our housing by halving this 
respiration-figure of 700 eft, as lately with that eminent and well-intentioned group of 
non-physiological philanthropists, who in their recent and widely influential report, 

-on the better Housing of Jheria Coal-miners, standardised this half-ration of air for 
future planning! There" is thus as yet ho limit iio the compression of the labouring 
class, and Standard Planning may still realise its further possible economies of 
space— at length to shelves, to open coffins — and why hot at length to folding people 
within half-sized ones? Without going so far, houses as small as the worst in East 
or West in my experience ( as yet I may say, the widest and fullest on record), 

~ abound in Indore: witness the divided rooms so common; while a new chawl wa& 
only last year illicitly built on this plan in Hanipura, but, I am glad to say, promptly 
dealt wii.h by the Municipality, and as fully as thein} possible. It is in Cities thusi 
deteriorating, that elaborate and wastefal measures of Sanitation ( of which I have 
here done justice to that of Drainage ) are then required, with increase of these, of 
police, and of all other would-be protections as well. Finally so far, the economist, 
intervenes, especially the 'well meaning socialist, of State or Chair; so at length 
has emerged their inmost brotherhood, the Fabian Society, that cleverest, most, 
self-deluding of all the inumerable sects of London, since with largest and fullest 
-equipment of half-truths, and thus increasingly falling into the class-paradise, of 
inspectorial and clerical appointments, to establish, regulate, and maintain the 
Servile State " which is at so many points evolving. ■ 

,i 

But tha% this state of things is now being understood, and even by '-those 
most depressed by it and least expected to understand it, these war years aro already 
showing: hence western City-life, in such .conventional " progress is now more 
seriously threatened, as more countries than Russia are showing, by the cessation *f 
War, thin by its continued horrors. 
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, '. It is thus against all these evils, from; simplest to grayesj^thatrwer jhave jiow 
to prepare and provide as far^as may be;.'a»d thJ»--not leasts feut large^ fe-st-^y a 
better planning of industrial dawns, and; ,-th.e,: growing linjtiatipn-pf-a new ciyjq^q- 
gress Tor them, in them and by them, ,- ; 

It is beoause the general and municipal. Government of Indore are here start- 
ing so. well, e. g. furnishing sites on conditions even more favourable than those of the 
very* best of European - cities, in .this matter { Ulm ), that I am encouraged thus 
frankly to outline the evils of the opposite course hitherto usually followed, and, also,, 
because steady care,, say rather incessant vigilance, will still here be required, to ^uard 
against the incoming of this and that evil above-mentioned, and, of others not yet 
mentioned, which are still capable of injuring, if not even wrecking, the future of 
this most hopeful of beginnings of Industrial, Suburban and City devejqpmenfc. 

Contrasted Modes of Economy in Construction. 

But the architect and engineer may once more reply — as per, recent competi- 
tions — we also can construct two-roomed houses for Rs. 750, -and this m fctttcb^pu- 
kka, if not pukka, and without these new-fangled Tiles at all. Granted; hut of wh%t 
size? Is not each room 10 x 10 x 8 or 10 =-= 800 or 1000 eft of air, little more 
than the normal night's allowance for one sleeper? * Whereas here even wiiih rooms 
12 x 15 x 8 - 1440 eft, and ,12 x 13 x 8= ; 1248, ~ 2688, each room has practi- 
cally air for two. And when we take the extra space under roof into consideration 
. the advantage of these larger rooms is ofcourse proportionally greater. And, with 
our cheap walls, we can afford to raisej^hem highef, to 10 ft or more. 

In short then, instead of ma^in^; our building economies at. the expense of 
health and comfort— that is of the lives entrusted to us — we make them in the 
legitimate constructive and industrial way, by giving better value, in health and well- 
being than can otherwise at existing rates be done. That the new building method has 
pukka aspect, and need not be inferior in durability, since well-bonded, as here esti- 
mated for, and that it is certainly supe'rior in .both aspects to kutcha-pukkay are 
points also to be noted. " 



Chapter XXXIII. 



Industrial Efficiency and the Requirements of Housing, 

In Regard to working Hours, in Factories etc. . 

' \ This question here arises to be considered in connection with the growth of 
the New Industrial Town; since, as we shall see, its solution affects 'th&-6ize<and 
rate of growth of this, and may greatly accelerate its progress; '. 

In all serious disoussions of the conditions of Labour in the West, its working 
hours are no longer forgotten. Hero, as often, 'knowledge has been ahead of the 
bulk of practice. The long hours, even for women and children, Svhich were esta- 
blished at the beginning of the Industrial Age in Lancashire ,<and .elsewhere, now 
nearly a century and a half ago, were seen before long to be of disadvantage. And 
this not only by taking advantage of the ignorance, poverty and submissivenasa of tHe 
labourer and his family, but in large measure to be .defeating /its purpose? ;$nd not 
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only for the' national stock thus being used up, and to this day deeply ■ injured, but 
even for the profits of the capitalist himself. Yet so deep is the economio unenlighten- 
ment of self-interest, that it took half a century to win a measure of protection for 
childreA and women; and yet longer for men; and this even now for all incompletely. 
1'et here . and there for many years past, exceptionally conscientious and 
generous employers had shortened hours, by introducing the Eight-Hours Day, and 
have had their courage rewarded by finding and proving this best for their own in- 
terest also, as compared- with the previous ' nine or ten hours. Hence there are no 
* cases of return from the Eight Hours Day to a longer one, save under the excep- 
tional stress of the War; and this on the whole lias been proved mistakon, and in 
largely being, given up. 

1 Lever's " Sunlight Soap " business is, much the largest and most rapidly 
developed and most profitable in the world of its kind, and indeed almost of any kind; 
thanks largely to that enlightened treatment of its workers of which Port Sunlight is 
but the salient example; so it is here highly significant that its directors are at 
present, in full War-time, experimenting as to whether they cannot more effectively 
cope with the enormous demands upon them by means of a Six Hours Day; ofcour^c 
with two shifts, Nor is this great firm standing alone in this line of progress, I 
append the newspaper summary of Lord Leverhulme's recent propaganda in Glas- 
gow, where the war urgency of maximising production is peculiarly felt', as be- 
comes the leading centre of Shipbuilding, and of other central industries. 

Lord Leverhulme <m Industrial Problems:—- Adidifcssiug the members of tbe Glasgow Bu&inuss 
Club yesterday pa the subject of " A Six Hoars' DAy" Lf>rd Leverhulme remarked that in consider- 
ing industrial problems they had to abide by econtoiic conditions. They could not allow high idcalts 
and motives to lead them from the path which would.alono enable them to meet foreign competition, 
and that was a strict observance of the Tales of economic production of all goods required. He did 
not believe that the industrial problems confronting them after the war would be settled by Act*. 
of Parliament. They would bo settled by the citizens of the Empire themselves, guided by a truer 
appreciation of the conditions under which they lived. An outstanding problem would bo how to 
produce more goods and more wages, and what methods were to be adopted to set about doing so. One 
answer to that would be by adopting the system of two shifts of six hours each, instead of ono shift 
of eight hours, which would not only increase production without proportionate increase of overhead 
expenses, but would give fuller opportunity for leisure t > the workers. Long hours of labour wero 
quite unnecessary if they could produce all the goods required in superabundance in 8 horter hours, 
and if tney could produce all that was required, obviously they could pny the same wages, or Men, 
higher. 

And though certain lines of occupation — e. g. railways and shops — present 
practical difficulties, and even persistent recurring abuses, there is no longer any 
serious difference of opinion as to the social and civic advantages, in public health 
and wealth alike, to be derived from shorter hours, as soon as these can be 
established. ' 

Now here is one of the few industrial respects in which India has a great 
practical advantage over the West. Though here as everywhere the peasant works 
hard and long, neither tropical situation nor climate demands or admits of such 
continuous and prolonged toil as that of the temperate zone; for this gives no long 
periods of comparative leisure such as those given by the Indian seasons, and work 
is thus more continuous, especially as its agriculture becomes more intensive. 

In towns too, as well as villages, the traditional Indian craftsman has generally 
a seven hoars day; and though this, considering his less energy-giving dietary etc. 
"may well correspond to 8 or 9 for the west, his hours are of less intense exertion, 
and thus of less nervous strain. 
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How great then must be the strain of the modern factory conditions now so 
rapidly arising in Indian Cities ? For here the hours are increased from, the tradi- 
tional 7 or so, to 10 oj 1 1, even 12; and, it is said, occasional overtime beyond. * 

Can the Indian population stand this? Are they standing it ? In so fair as 
not, how far is the long tragedy of Western labour now be re-enacted here in 
India ? Is not the situation a good deal the same as in Lancashire a century ago ? 
Mills are recruited primarily from agricultural villagers, so far tempted by money 
wages, but also being pushed out of their villages by land-scarcity. With , youth 
and rural health on their side, and with the hope — indeed frequent habit— of return- 
ing to their village for a time each year, or even som» day for good, they adapt 
themselves to the long hours of the factory uncomplainingly. But what of their 
women, also employed ? What of the ohildren brought up under these conditions, 
and also employed, and at a too early age ? What stamina can they develop for 
the future generation ? And what of their children in turn? The prospect is 
assuredly by no means a cheerful one for Labour; and thus not really so bright for 
Capital, as at short View it may seem. 

State intervention, recapitulating more rapidly the too tardy protection of 
western labour, thus seeniS inevitable; out experience indicates that even this can' 
only proceed- as it is surpassed, and led, by the enlightenment of Capital and Labour 
themselves, , 

... .i 
But one great argument for long bours is the desire of utilising the fixed 
capital, of Mill nnd Machinery, as fully, as may be. S6 that the ideal mill, both 
from the mechanical and monetary ideal,' should run by night as well as day; and 
war-time ia giving incentives towards this. 

With this ofcourse arises " the expedient of two shifts of workers: but, since 
turns of night-work are peculiarly exhausting, this method must not be allowed to, 
accelerate that deterioration of labouring populations to which the unrestrained 
industrial process so actively tends. But with the six or seven hours day, two 
shifts are quite practicable; as per Lord Leverhulme's argument above. 

In view of the simple conditions of housing, and the moderate standard of 
living which are accepted by Indian labour, is it not possible, even desirable to guide 
this, not so much in the first place towards the predominant desire of western 
labour, that of higher wages, but here in India first towards shorter hours ? 

Ofcourse I am not desiring to depress wages. Far from it; witness the standard 
of housing here laid down, with its 2 rooms, cookroom and courtyard. Yet these 
are got for about the present outlay by employers, upon single rooms in their 
shawls; and indeed for little or no more rental than labour actually pays for half- 
room slums, even in Indore, with its mere beginnings of the house-famine of greater 
cities. That is, under the favourable conditions of Indore,— of cheap land from the 
State, and of cheap houses, erected in quantity and with all the economies here indi- 
cated, — many more labouring families can be housed for a given outlay here than 
elsewhere. In fact well-nigh twice, the number. Hence money wages do not 
need to be increased so fast as where housing is scarce and dear, as so conspicuously 
in Bombay. v - 

• 

So cannot ' employers at least make the experiment of employing two shifts, 
each for a moderate day — of 6, or at most 7, hours ? The Mill can thus run 12 or 14 4 
hours, yet avoid the hours of night — when no man should work. The summed 
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advantages would soon justify this — (1) of fixed capital kept productive for about 
"b.% more hours per- annum, (2) of more efficient and rapid labour, no longer over- 
worked, but now also (3) healthy, contented, and regular, (4) of proportionally fewer 
accidents, etc. 

Again, given the proposed moderate facilities for gardening, these would 
increasingly be taken advantage of, and thus with increase of real wages, as well as 
maintenance of health and character, while for those of other interests, workshops 
towards domestic usefulness, schools, and recreative institutes etc, may be opened, 
with -advantage to working powers, and thus to wages, and dividends alike. 

Consequences for Housing. 

This discussion, as stated at its outset above, is here relevant and urgent as 
regards the growth and magnitude of the Industrial Town. For if and when" a 
shorter working-day, with Two-shift system, is introduced, twice as many workers, 
and thus practically twice as many dwellings, will be required, so that the rate of 
growth above roughly suggested, will thenceforward have to be correspondingly 
increased. But since this change can only be established as it is found profitable to 
.and by all interests concerned, the. resultant increase of prosperity will tend to 
provide the ways and means of constructing, and of renting, further houses as 
required. And as there is no obstacle to the continuous fan-like extension of the 
town, its congestion need not arise, and should not be permitted. Yet this cannot 
be done by municipal regulations, as city fathers still often too simply think; but by 
active Building, and its encouragement by Co-operative Societies, Banks etc. 



SECTION V. 

■ > ■ 

Public Health Measures 1 oft Indore, mid their 

Economic Value. 



Chapter XXXiy. 

City Health Improvement as Productive Improvement: 
Plague Losses and Plague Measures, 

Wlth : thelr Economic Importance respectively. 

From Chapters (and Estimates ) like ihose oti W«ti<Sr, Drainage, New 
Communications, Criticism of School Sites, and so on, it must now be plain that 
Town-planning,' as here treated, is hot Opening new lines* of unproductive expendi- 
ture, but is retrenching, Bn <fr this strictly, upon existing or suggested separate 

schemes, and their outlays," actual or proposed. 

. ' . ' <-, ' ' T , : • ♦ ;■■ , 

As to the present Estimates — large as they are, yet unprecedently moderate 
for schemes on the scale these cover — we have now to consider these, as in the main, 
expenditures towards Publie Health: and thus show them as investments, saving in 
■■ the lives and productivity: of the people, and this speedily, and fruitfully, and hence' 
as of wealth-producing valued as Tyell.as of civic urgency. Our outlays i have thus, 
as their primary return; the; production of better Vital statistics; and' these are cap- 
able 6f some approach to' economic valuation in rupees, and this at once, and incre- 
asingly with year ^ ■ For this purpose, there can be no better example to begin with 
than thafc of Plague Measures, For here it is peculiarly obvious that lives saved 
are lives gained; and with lives we save their productive values also, 

plague In Indore/ an Attempt tpwards its Economic Estimate. 

> , v ....... / t . ... ... 

Witkqtifc rdoapiftulating th^ general arguments of previous Chapters ( I. IV \ 
as regards' this bare of Pabliq Health, th iW individual anb^ general' bearings, let us 
now consider the case for Planning Public . Health, in terms of its money values. 
And first the extreme case of Plague, Here in ludore this has been so serious with- 
in the past 15, years! as *9 a6oount for 27, ^35 deaths out of 59, 635, thus well-nigh 
equal to all other causes £ut together; and these practically* 1 in ten of the 15 years, 
and mainly in eight ot iihem! i. e. all, but one 1 third of a population estimated at its 
outset at 84,000: or say a full' So per cent or thereby; ;Kpw it has lately; been esti- 
mated by a leading British Registrar .that the populations of the Central Powers, 
which have lost mors Beverfcly than the Allies in tn$ War, are reduced by four mil- 
lionsV anoi by fche.expiry of this fourth yejir of War will have lost fully 5 per cent of 
their population at the beginning, say i£ % per annum. Thus Germany, in her un- 
precedented attacks and losses, by her long blockade as a ' virtual siege, and Austria 
in her yet greater agony, will have lost ih four years proportionally about one-sixth 
as much 'as has Indore in its eight worst plague years! And though those propor- 
tions would be abated, had we also' Indore birth statistics before us , the broad im- 
pression of these figures would not be seriously modified. For the population- has ' 
certainly also been seriously reduced bf ! emigrations from Indore, of which we have 
no 'statistics. ' 1 - - J * . • 

36 
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Putting the matter of plague-losses however in their least unfavourable light, 
the average los-es by plague over the past 15 years are 1842 per annum, for the 10 real 
plague years 2760 per annum, and for the 8 serious years 3440 per annum, being 
respectively 2-5, 37, and 4-6 per cent of the population^ (averaged even at 74,000, 
though this is too favourable ) instead of 1'25 per cent, the extreme annual losses of 
Central Powers by the war. Now with even the lowest of these estimates for 
Indore, ( and correspondingly for other Indian cities according to their statistics in 
each case ) it is surely plain that further thought and effort must be given to this 
problem. Hence let us outline a fresh appeal in as near business form as possible, 
in terms of estimates— however rough and open to subsequent correction — of the 
economic losses which this community hitherto has suffered from plague and at 
present suffers, and of the economic saving to be effected through productive outlays. 

Plague, like tuberculosis, does not so much attack children, or the aged, as 
those in the prime of life; and its loss and waste are thus peculiarly heavy in their 
economic and financial aspects. At about what sum may we estimate these ? In 
the enquiries and conversations necessary to clear one's ideas before writing — and not 
forgetting business losses, discredit of the city, cost and losses of annual evacuation 
to plague camps etc— my first rough guess at this loss, made without figures, was 
of one or two crores, but nearer the higher than the lower figure,, and this has been 
admitted as reasonable, but not increased, by various Indore friends. Let us try 
now to reach some more approximate figure, for deaths at least. 

At how many rupees per month may we average the productive value of the 
lives lost by plague ? These losses preponderate in the working and poorer classes, 
yet the higher and more prosperous classes too havG suffered not a little. Take the 
earning lost, at low average surely for all classes, at only Rs. 15 per month for men: at 
what value shall we estimate the women, who perish in nearly equal numbers ? Their 
wage-earning value is roughly about two-thirds that of men; but as they perform 
domestic duties in addition to earning ones, their value to the community, in an 
estimate like this, must surely be considered as making up the remaining third, and 
thus as putting them on full equality with men. Say then Rs. 15 all, round But 
to this we must add their surplus value td their employer and the community; since 
people are employed to produce more than they are paid. Say therefore, to keep 
figures on the safe side, an average value of Rs. 20 per month per individual. To 
get these figures still further on this side* let us ignore the 20 per cent of recoveries, 
although these involve months of economic loss for each, and often long continued 
diminution of productivity thereafter. Again let us for the present leave out all 
outlays for plague-measures— hospitals, inoculation etc. ' Let us also leave out the 
loss to the community of its wealth and working powers through all these illnesses in 
its households, and all interruptions and delays of business involved. Leave out t o, 
the poor-relief needed; and all the expenses and working losses of migrations from 
the town, although of thousands; and say nothing too*of the large element of virtual 
boycott by people of other cities, though business losses of this kind are notoriously 
great. In short, in every way let us keep down this first rough estimate, well below 
what its subsequent careful estimate must be. But Rs. 20 monthly is Rs. 240 a 
year, and the 2760 deaths for eaoh of the ten serious years, or say 8750, thus 
amounts to a loss of six and three quarter lacs annually. Or taking 12S0 deaths, 
the lower average of the last three years, ( 1915-17 ) say Rs. 3 lacs annually. 

Yet even these large figures give no true estimate. For what the City loses 
by eaoh death is not one year's work; but a whole life's expectation-value of produc- 



tive work. It is therefore very important to determine, this life-expectation: as the 
real value; and as the mass of sufferers; are in their prime, and past the'specia) risks 
of infancy, we may reasonably average this at 15 years. Hence each lost life , has to 
be estimated at Rs. 24ttxby 15, = Rs. 3600. . Now it is this figure. , which, has to be 
multiplied by the total, number, , of deaths 27,, -635, or say 27, ,445 for the ten serious 
years. Our total estimate thus comes out at Rs. 9.88,02,000; say ten Croras, instead 
of the two of my first rough guess,, apparently not below tha£ ( of Indore people 
hitherto. , ■ 

Need of Fresh Estimation. 

But if we now atari! to 1 recalculate afresh,— aV' 1 1 fain ' would do/ had I the 
materials,— I submit it is for Municipal and Government statisticians, and with the 
help of an Insurance Actuary, to estimate all this loss more accurately, taking in 
the various faotors above omitted or minimised, and thus obtaining a more definite 
approximation, to the total economic and business loss of Indore. : As, a city com- 
mercially and residentially discredited by plague all thesp years, at ,'is the best way 
towards recovering its character and connections to face the whole situation clearly. 
But for the present, and when all the factors above omitted are taken into account, 
we may now put the rough forecast of the probable, figure a good deal higher. Say 
this time, even again with caution, at not less than \S crores; if not even ' nearer 20' 
in all.' Enough^ however, here to abide by the lowest of these figures, ten crores, 
as above, as in Indore City , alone, comparable to an annual loss of the entire reve- 
nue of the State; however widely different in its incidence., 1 

' ' Take now a fresh illustration of what such sums mean. ■ The incidence of the 

British National Debt, as increased by the present War for- the 'three 1 years long^ 

elapsed, has been taken at about £ 4,500,000,000 for 45,000,000/ people, 1 i.e about 

Rs. 1,500 per individual. Comparing this heavy burden from' tne , War', "with': the' 

loss to Indore City, as only 10 crores, from its ten bad years of plague, we find this* 

equal to Rs. 1,350 per individual' over its 1 present 74,000, and this for a population of 

1/2 0th or less of average wealth., And although ofcourse here this money loss has 

not the Bame individual incidence, the dissipation, of, energies is comparable' in both 

cases; indeed in Indore this takes the most serious possible forms; And— as we 

shall see more fully later— it rests upon a population, of short, and thus necessarily, 

unproductive, life-duration, instead of one of far longer average duration* and more. 

than proportionally greater economic productivity.. ' , 

« i 

Under these circumstances* of impoverishment by plague to a degree exceeding all 
worst previous anticipations, is it not time for the community, and its authorities, td 
mustering its courage towards putting an end to these losses ? Is it not plain that, 
such public ill-health involves corresponding poverty ? And if so, that a return 1 to 
public health would bring with it corresponding recuperation, and more ? I submit 
therefore the serious consideration of Plague Measures, as superlatively remunerative, 
and thus as no longer to be grudged as unproductive outlays, but the very reverse; 
not only paying for themselves, but incomparably more. 

Plague Measures. 

Here the "Memorandum on Plague Preventive Measures"- by Major F. 
Norman White, H. n., i. h. s. Officiating Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, which formed, a basis for the discussions of the recent Conference here, is in- 
valuable; and cannot be too widely diffused though ^dore-^ay in vernacularl editions. 
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Ffoin its points 1 here only select an' economic one. From his figures, which 
seehi careful and moderate^ we ma$ take it that the present rat-feeding of. Indore 
costs the City nearly I % labs annually: so say one lac, to be still more oh thersafe side. 
So in the f next Diwali Procession, let its representative giant Plague-rat this time 
stand on open money-sacks of bulk to that amount, arid spilling their (stage) rupees, 
iut by wjaat grim form of graphic statistics shall we represent the average of deaths 
per annum, these 1^ years since the plague arrived? Of even the lower figure of 
last season's deaths ? And by what number and magnitude of bars, of gold shall 
we express the annual loss> these yearly deaths* inflict, upon the community? 

Plague Vigilance Corps; Rat-Precaution Inspectors. 

Against even that single lac o£ food- waste, here devoted to rats, since capable 
of being saved and better employed, the City cari afford to spend, and should spend, 
the few thousands which would be enough to keep them down. But for this I do 
not know of a regular and permanent staff in any City; fof usually plague duties fall 
as extras, upon an already sufficiently hard-worked medical and cleansing staff, who 
naturally cannot but relax, and turn to other arrears, whenever the direct incidence 
of plague is over. 13ut are there, riot m Indore, a school-master or two nearing 
the age of retirement, . or in weakened health; and a police officer or two similarly 
available? One or two capable women also could talk to the housewives as men can- 
not do. If so, f we have in such a group the requisite . combination of public instruc- 
tion and persuasion, with compulsion when need be. % To these officers on their 
rounds, mohalla by mohalla, and with surprise visits as well, should be attached 
the necessary Sub-Inspectors, again partly women; and with active rat-catchers, and 
rat-poisoners, kept busy all the year round, and rewarded occasionally for results* 
Boys too may be interested in rat-trapping, and the Boy- Scout may be made helpful 
in many ways.' Thus, after due notice, a fine may with advantage be levied by 
the Inspectors, for every rat-hole they detect in any premises. The boys may best 
aid in protecting their ^households from suet penalties by keeping them filled up. 

The keeping of grain etc. in the old high earthen pots, brice so common, the 
fixiDg or shelves beyond the reach of rats, and so on, would be largely practicable, 
with women's influence especially; and soon with municipal regulation also. Why 
not make these grain-pots a condition' of the necessary approval of all house-plans 
as sanitary ? To the very poof, to whom the cost of such jars mttst be taken from 
food, these might be granted on permanent loan, by the Municipal Plague Committee. 

Only by all such measures, and more, and these permanently maintained all 

the year round, arid for many years to come, can due safeoy now be assured for 

plague-infeated cities like this. I offer then two suggestions more. 

• ? . . • ■ •.»..'•/ ■' 

New Corn Markets to be kept Rat-free. 

In view of the simplicity with which, as itajor White 'shows, rat-free Corn- 
godowns can be constructed, or existing ones improved, it is but reasonable that 
these precautions should now be taken, fedeed enforced, and maintained, through- 
out the City. 

But must we not go yet farther ? Now that grain-dealing is recognised as a 
"dangerous trade" must it not be dealt with accordingly? Besides standard Go- 
downs, with precautions as recommended, must riot Retail Shops also be dealt With, 
and in much the same way ? Indeed, must they not be centralised, into definite 
Grain Bazars, apaitf from dwellings; and kept rat-free? ' • • ■ . - 
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I realise that such town-planning regulation must be as unpopular as possible: 
since inflicting very real inconvenience and outlay' upon a whole class of traders, aod 
tending to pise prices accordingly, so far injuring, the. whole community; with dis- 
satisfaction in consequence, if not even resistance, and perhaps repeal. But here is 
a case in which compensation may be considered. This would really come from the 
lac of economies of rat-food, and from the hundreds of lacs of economies of life" which 
such measures advance: but practically might be given from a small special plague- 
assessment, which might here fairly be imposed on house-holders, since no other 
Impost can be imagined more directly profitable to them. 

The supply of Corn-Bazar accommodation, upon the easiest possible rentals 
is thus desirable: but where is there space for this, in crowded old Indore ? After 
all these months of searching, I can find only one locality which is at once (1) large 
enough, (2) central enough, (3) isolable, and (4) may be organised cheaply enough, 
to serve as the Hat-free Retail Corn-Market which is so urgently required if plague is 
to be reduced. This space is the little-occupied North-West Court, plus at least the 
western half of the southern Court, of the State Stables. So I venture to apply 
for this portion of them, say the Western half; for this area and its existing build' 
ings, with repairs, additions, and fittings, can be made to suit this purpose, and 
meet the necessary four conditions above indicated. To these buildings then, when 
adapted, I advise removing the Malhar Ganj and other Corn and Flour shops. 
Some distance west of this, on the margin of the new Malhar Ganj Corn- market 
and Cart-Stand shown iu plans, I would erect such Rat-free Godowns as may be re- 
quired for wholesale needs, and thus leave Malharganj itself for dwellings only; 
with thorough rat-hunting, and special care thereafter. See Plan X. 

A similar Retail Bazar will be equally necessary in Sia Ganj, for which the 
wholesale Godowns are already planned, ( I Page 131 ) and also in the New 
Industrial Town; and I therefore indicate these on Plans IX and II accordingly. 

For these suggested alterations, new buildings and compensations, only a yet 
rough estimate can as yet be offered. But though this total be positively large, say even 
Rs. 80,000, none will deny it to be relatively small, in view of the increased health 
security which this concentration of the Corn Trade would effect. ' This -matter is 
peculiarly one for consideration by the Durbar; and I suggest its presentment to 
them along with consideration and report by the State Department of Public 
Health, as well by that of the Municipality. 

So much then for the lines of Plague Treatment suggested by Major White's 
Circular, and confirmed by the recent Plague Conference here. .Yet further consi- 
derations emerge, beyond these; and these must here be faced accordingly. 

' Horse-Keeping, Private and Licensed: 

The Needed Plague-Measures. 

But if we only improve human grain-feeding, we shall still fall far short of 
success in guarding againBt plague. For while the cow's food brings her but few 
rat*attendants, that of the horse attracts and maintains them in number; so in this 
way wa may at any time have an outbreak of plague, even in New Suburbs. Hence 
just as clearly as we all think of a cow followed by her calf, so it ' W noW needful 
first to visualise every town horse with a dozen or a score of rat-attendants, and each 
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of these with its plague-fleas; and so next to have him with these vermin replaced 
by better and safer companions — a cat in the stable, and pigeons in the yard; 

These needful precautions lie in extending the Municipal control, of ..which 
Tonga-licensing is only a beginning, into sanitary thoroughness. This is urgently 
necessary for this " dangerous trade, " to which the maintenance and yearly diffusion- 
of plague are so largely and notoriously due. Every Stable, public or private, in 
this and every town, now needs to be put in order; and this to the precautionary 
standard given above, i. e. of corn-sack kept on shelf 3 feet above ground, and kept 
clear out of reach of rats. A rat-trap should be in regular use; cat should be kept 
as well, and a dovecote in the stable-yard. All stables should be open to surprise- 
visits from the inspectors mentioned above, with initial warning, and thereafter 
definite scale of penalties for offences and repetitions, followed when necessary by 
suspension of license, and if need be by withdrawal. Here, if anywhere Municipal 
Bye-Law and administration need to be strict, aud impartial without exception, since 
life and death are here at stake. 

That the numberless rat-holes of the City should be constantly filled up, is 
ofcourse an obvious precaution, already mentioned. Towards Pigeon-cotes, 
peacocks etc., the coming Boy Scouts ( and^Girl Guides ) may soon be of great help; 
and bird-shelters and platforms, such as beautify Gujerati towns especially, may 
soon here be carved, as well as built, by willing and skilful young hands. 

Just as we must concentrate the Grain-shops, so also with Stables. Their 
localisation into definite stable-areas — the " Mews " of western Cities — is still more 
necessary in plague-stricken Eastern ones like this, and with general sanitary advan- 
tage also. True, even with ordinary western care, such places, only too easily, 
become unhealthy still. But flies, for instance, can thus be kept down, as well m 
rats; and enteric &c. abated accordingly. 

I propose then to deal effectively with the Tonga drivers, harsh though this 
may at first seem to them. J submit that their Stables be now ooileoted into 
definite Mews, with an attached Mohalla for their dwellings. For this purpose 
an area near the Railway Station should be specialised for the East side of 
the City; and this I show on plan accordingly, on the vacant field north of Nasia 
Temple, and thus permanently isolated from surrounding buildings. Similarly 
another Tonga walla Mohalla is planned on the West side of the town., beside the 
wholesale Corn-Godowns, south of the new Cart-Stand for Malhar Ganj. With 
these Corn-Centres adjacent, their common plague-inspection may be regular and 
thorough. 

The existing Tonga Stables between Muohhi Bazar and the River may be im- 
proved and extended, and also that at Harsiddhi. But the smaller stables in more 
central situations should be removed, and no new ones permitted. 

After careful discussion of these plans with the Municipal Officers, I 
think it safe to say that neither the public^ convenience nor that of the Tonga inter-, 
est will suffer. For I also locate new Stables at Malhar Ganj; but admit the 
possibility of improving those at Muchhi Bazar. 

As the City extends, similar large Tonga Stables can be provided eke where: 
but always as isolated as possible. The method of isolating Mohallas, of which -th* 
planning of the new Industrial Town (Plan II) is an example, t is here d^ubjy 
necessary. The Tonga Mohalla needed for the Industrial Town is thus located at 
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the best strategic and sanitary point for it, near the Railway Crossing, and east of * 
Line: and the plague-rat inspection of this, and of the Flour Mills etc. further 
north, will thus be taken in the same round, 

This dispossession of the Tonga Drivers froin their stables, with compulsory 
removal to new sites will involve also some re-housing, as near their Stables as- may 
■be. But the areas they will thus vacate, and so iar de-congest, in the City, may 
be of more value to it than are the new sites, and the re-housing may thus in every 
way be of public advantage. For the 211 , or say 220, tonga-drivers, we shall 
largely need houses, averaging not less than two rooms, for Rs. 750 each. Stabling, 
even with economical construction, cannot be done for less than Rs. 250/- per horse, 
»ay therefore Rs. 1000 per man, which would come, if all removed, to Rs. 2,20,000. 
' But this sum can be reduced; thus as above noted - there are large existing Stables 
which'only need repair, and which may be extended with economy; Many drivers 
'will retain their present dwelling-houses, as the distanoe to their new Stables 'will 
seldom be serious. i 

More over as tonga-owners are capitalists, at least in a small way, they may 
also help with construction, or agree to rent-purchasing. So here a Co-operative 
"Society needs to find its organiser, to help this deserving class, and towards the best 
use of their earnings, often not inconsiderable — that of acquiring their own Homes 
and Stables. For all these reasons, I trust the sum estimated ( Chap. XXIII ) 
of Rs. 1,25,000 may be sufficient. 

Even were, plague not in question, this financial operation would not be an 
unreasonable one, since fair rents should be obtainable. But with. this constant and 
•future menace, its necessity, and urgency are clear: and as the economic valuation of 
Plague-losses shows, these outlays should be peculiarly profitable, . through abating 
them. 

Finally, there are a good many private tonga-owners in Indore, each with one 
or more horses, who pay Re. 1 as annual registration tax to the Municipality. I 
submit that every carriage and horse owner, in city suburbs and new town alike, 
should similarly be registered. I repeat that each and every stable needs be brought 
within the range of the plague-inspector's surprise visit. A Municipal bye-law 
should enact ( 1) that every stable must have its corn upon a rat-free shelt ( 2 ) 
that both rat-trap and cat be kept, and ( 3 ) pigeons also. After a few fines for 
carelessness have been impartially inflicted, and still more after the resultant improve- 
ment of plague-returns becomes known, there will be far less rat-keeping to complain 
of. Had all Buch precautions been taken from the incoming of plague, how much 
better would Indore be to-day ? 

In summary then, Plague measures have to be as complete as may be: no 
one measure is enough; for there can hardly but be occasional cases, if not even 
outbreaks, when all is done. Still, the immense losses, for which money is but one 
index of a far greater tragedy, may be substantially put an end to. 

The Financial Difficulty. 

There is ofcourse the usual difficulty, in the way ipf all Improvement schemes: 
that ot money. For in each and every City and State of the world, the ordinary 
budget is already assigned to existing services: all , of which naturally tend to resist 
all fresh ( and to them external ) outlays, as encroachments upon their share of. the 
budget, or upon their prospective increase of demands upon it. But while these 
^considerations niay delay expenditures like those on , Horticultural . or Zoological 
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' 'Gardens, or even general advantages like new Roads, Bridges and. improved Com- 
munications, save in so far as necessary for health and suburban extension, they 
should no more delay measures directed towards the extinction of Plague, than they 
would the extinction of a fire. Now in this matter of plague, far more wealth, and 
far more life, are involved than in any ordinary or even great disaster, since the 
losses already incurred through the past half-generation of domination by plague 
are seen far to exceed the valuation of the whole City, or the revenue of the 
whole State. And while plague remains, even on the scale of this past year, or 
average of the three past years, this must continue to be estimated as corresponding 
to a Super-Conflagration. Why not now estimate, and act, towards its extinction ? 
Many Lacs, as estimates show, are required; but these almost entirely productively 
spent, as upon house-building, e. g. of Plague Camps as Garden Suburbs. Yet in 
this way only a fraction of one year's losses, by Plague would practically expelit for 
next year, and the interest of a second fraction would increasingly guard against it 
in future ones. 

The Needed Revolution in Civic Thought and Economic Reckoning. 

The moment it is clearly realised, by State Governments and Municipal 
authorities, that the main wealth of their community lies not merely in past pro 
ducts,, nor in the paper or silver claims upon these, called " Money", but in the Life- 
expectation and productive power of its citizens, we shall have entered upon a new 
period of Economics, and of Civic and State Book- keeping accordingly. For we 
shall look at our fellow-citizens and ourselves as every army looks at itself, and u 
looked at by friends and enemies alike, (1) in terms of its health, and (2) of the 
necessary equipment and material conditions for maintaining its activity, together 
with (3) its mental and moral state, its social outlook and purpose, which are 
commonly summed up as "moral". But a city following the example of its leading 
classes in merely running away from plague, is top much like a routed army. Yet 
as even the most hastily retreating army may turn at hay, and win victory and 
safety after all, why not a City ? Why not this one ? 

So let us proceed to continued stock-taking of the victories and spoils of Death, 
in his battle with Indore; for Plague is but the foremost of his many victorious 
generals. 



Chapter XXXV. 



Public Health Losses of Indore, other than Plague; 
and Practical Measures. 

Plague is here in Indore thought of as something quite exceptional, so that, 
were this removed, Indore would be a reasonable ordinary place, with no other 
"serious drawbacks to its life and prosperity. Ordinary, yes; too much so; but 
reasonable, not yet sufficiently, for plague is but the foremost of many cot less 
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preventable evils; and some of them "well-nigh comparable to plague, in its milder year§,* , 
and in aggregate in averageYgreater still. Foremost -among these let us take, as 
generally the most notorious oase, that of Infant Mortality; though here in Indore 
statistics as yet are Jacking. 

Infant Mortality and its Prevention. 

Now it is one of the main Bye-products of the War that in every combatant 
oountry— with the possible exception of Turkey as most fatalist and backward — 
serious thought and effort are now being given to thai problem of recruiting their 
sorely diminished populations, ' by a new attention; to Public Health, and this 
jwrtioularly as regards the Care of Childhood, and the consequent diminution of 
those appalling rates of child-mortality which , still more or less everywhere 
characterise our mechanical and commercial civilization, and our correspondingly 
depressed and disorganised rural civilisation also Why not then let us be, planning 
for thus preserving, and so increasing, this sorely drained population, of Indore? why 
plan new Suburbs and Industrial Town, and yet be losing so much of the generation 
which comes to fill them ! 

One of the traditions familiar in the west is that of " the Massacre of the 
Innocents; " but this has been commonly as a single event of year one of our era, and 
so is not understood as a too common process everywhere; still less as a long 
established process, not confined to modern and urban civilisation particularly. And 
as this child-massaore is desoribed as an act of deliberate policy, so since the birth of 
this, new soience of race-life as "Eugenics", there have been paeudo-eugenists— 
""Herodians, ".as we may call them— who have argued that the present enormous 
percentage of ohild mortality is nature's method of eliminating the unfit, and conse- 
quently that we are only weakening the race by any attempts to diminish this. 

But this callous sophistry is also stupid: for it is obvious that the present 
conditions, of ignorance and death, to which motherhood under present conditions 
is so largely „ oonfined, not only effect this massacre, but produce widespread disease 
and lifelong deterioration upon, the surviving children; and . this probably , in far • 
greater proportion, if not even greater sooial loss, than that from positive deaths. 
Conversely, the measures of ohild-care which, even with our present knowledge, are 
experimentally found to reduce child-mortality — and not simply to a half, or quarter 
as sanguine hygienists at first hoped, amid, the- ridicule of " practical men n , but 
far lower — are similarly bringing with them an improvement in the relativefy 
^vigorous children who formerly survived; and this so great as "W be beyond the 
present conceptions of the praotical man altogether. 

Now these are two . statements so strong as to require the citation of experi- 
mental evidence for their proof. The first proof is vividly given by a circular before 
me, of the greatest London Orphanage, one of 7000 inmates in its various homes, and 
specialised for the last fifty years for destitute children— of whom not one has ever 
been refused admission, and ~ of tfhioh accordingly its child-Hospitals are - a large 
feature. Now to quote their report:— 

" The health conditions in the Homes are beyond reproach — a fact witnessed 
to by their remarkably low death-rate. During the last 20 yeard this has averaged 
only 776 per thousand. Last year it was only 6"56. . When it is remembered that 
in some , distriots infant mortality is as high as 240' per thousand, this other figure 
becomes something nearly approaching a miracle. ^ 1 

38 
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Now when this miracle 'is accomplished, that of the reduction of death-rate 
from 240 to 6£ per thousand, among children from such slum neighbourhoods, and 
with everything against them, i. e, to nearly one fortieth, and this with all the 
disadvantages inevitable to Institutions, even at their best but of Amateur mothering, 
what may not real mothers do, when they are rescued from their present ignorance 
and depression? This is now just beginning to be done by education; not ofoourse of 
the verbalistio and examinational kind, but by that vital education of woman for 
womanhood, whioh is happily here and there beginning. 

The Infant Mortality Bates for all India in 1916 were 209 4 per thousand for 
boys, and 194*7 for girl-babies; and combined for both sexes 802*6; while the ten 
years average 1907-16 is 200*7. But in Central Provinces and Borar this mortality 
rises to 265 3, and in Madras falls to 182'S. Whereabouts does Indore standi 
between these extremes, so lamentable at best? And with her peculiar call fur in? 
creasing population, how easy, how profitable, to exceed the best of them? Thus in 
Ireland, with all its poverty and other disadvantages, this death-rate is 83 per 
thousand, a better figure than that of England or Scotland; through all these, com- 
pared with that of the orphanage for the destitute cited above, are still of deplorably 
low credit to our public health organisation. 

Next as regards the saving of even apparently inferior children, it is worth 4 
recalling that perhaps the most wretehed and dispaired of infant in British Bio- 
graphy lived far beyond three score and ten, and has been oommonly reckoned as one 
of the foremost intellects of the west, Sir Isaao Newton; and this is but one illus- 
tration among many that even the care of interior children may pay. But the advo- 
cate of the crude and Prussic Darwinism which is still current may reply that snob 
instances are still too rare to be of statistical importance; not knowing real Darwini- 
sm enough to realise how florists, sowing for splendour of flower, are accustomed 
to select for preservation the most defective-looking, discoloured and deformed, of 
their pansy or other seedlings; with the experience that it is from these that they 
obtain a notably larger proportion of freshness and fineness of flower than when they 
select, as they not unnaturally at first did, the healthiest, largest and mostverdant- 
'ly cabbage-like. And that the same principle holds good in civilization is widely illus- 
trated, not only in the annals of religion, philosophy and, literature, but even in the 
fierce yet subtle game of war, with its often small-sized generals, as is known to every 
student of history, yet the records of all true aristocracies, — as for us westerns the 
Creeks at their greatest — have richly justified our present hopes, of vital education; 
while the daily Roll of Honour, and its photographs in the press, again show that 
the noble development of youth has been returning, and among all cou-batants 
more or less alike. And that Gods, Goddesses and Muses, whatever else they be, 
are images of humanity at its normally best and brightest, is a proposition verifiable 
by every educationist, as he or she becomes emancipated from the present misorgani- 
zation. 

' Now in this, biological and general argument, do 1 Seem exceeding the limita- 
tion of my task here, to report for indore City? Not so far as educational buildings 
and environment are concerned; nor yet as regards homes even of the simplest. 
For it is of the very essence of this present responsibility to supply both criticism 
and constructive proposals. As examples of oritioism, I need not go further for illus- 
tration of conditions unfavourable to child-survival and child-upbringing than those 
too conspicuous in Indore, though still more in greater cities like Bombay; on the 
one hand the small (or divided) rooms of existing slums, and on the other hand the 
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standard and pukka one-roomed ohawls, which have been provided to replaoa them. 
On the other hand, it is here strictly shown upon these Plana and their Estimates, 
and in the actual buildings which are now beginning from these, that the truly 
standard Indian minimum of two (or three) roomed houses with, chabutra, "veranda, 
court-yard and garden, can, here atleasfc, be provided at no greater expense than the 
one room of the new ohawl, and even at no higher rental than it is sometimes paid 
for one in the slum. We may thus reasonably hope to improve health, and es- 
pecially to reduce that appalling child-mortality which is one of the main defects of 
Indian life, one of the main causes of its neurasthenic depfessi6n through heart- 
breaking sorrows, mostly all unnecessary — and largely also of that poverty into 
which India has Bunk, perhaps deepest, of all the civilised countries of the world. 

As the foremost example, - and repertory, of this needed general and social 
treatment of Health problems in general, and of Infancy in particular, see ihe recent 
important monograph — " Scottish Mothers and Children, * by I)r. Leslie Mackenzie, 
of the Scottish Local Government Board, issued by the Carnegie IX K. Trust, Dun- 
fermline* 1918. 

Tuberculosis. 

But the waste and poverty of India and Indore, so far as disease and premature 
mortality are concerned, are not yet fully aeaounte,d for, ) jAfter plague and infant 
mortality, we have still to estimate what are reckoned the main diseases of ordinary 
life. Take therefore now Tuberculosis, as a main scourge of industrial populations 
|n what should be their youthful prime, and above all others a conspicuous curse of 
the Cotton Industry for which we are now, providing, since the atmosphere ot 
mills, and of weaving-rooms especially, with their too customarily insufficient air- 
space, is well-nigh as definitely adapted for the growth of tiiberole as is that of a 
Shade-house for ferns. If so, the plan and detail of design of future mills ■ must be 
on more generous lines of aeration, and the present ones will be seen to require 
raising of roofs, or spacing out of looms, if not indeed both. , . 

That this is a serious matter, for Nay a' Indore especially ^ is evidenced from 
the Municipal Health returns; for in the nine years of which | have record the total* * 
number of deaths from lung diseases is, but two leaf th&n 8200. And even we deduct 
Pneumonia and Asthma as mainly occurring at a comparatively advanced age, w,ej 
have still a mortality, which when estimated like that of plague, works into jformid- 
able economic loss for the whole period, or even in human wastage per annum. 
And while the medicine and philanthropy of the passing generation have rightly 
and generously endowed Indore with a Tuberculosa Hospital upori the neighbouring 
hill-tnp, it is now for us, with an improving City, to reduce tuberculosis just as 
much as child-mortality; to but a few per cent of its present ravages. And this-* 
given Mill-improvement — through the better nut rition of returning prosperity, and 
by bettered housing, with increase of the old-fashioned Indian resource of veranda 
and chabutra, and the recovery of the good old habjta of living, ooeking and sleep- 
ing as far as may be in the open air, with far 1 less use of rooms than our present bad 
habits have accustomed us to. 

Thus while under present conventions, I supply plana with rooms still of que* 
tomary type, though bettered size, I must also clearly affirm that houses of larger 
and wider verandas and rooms, and with windows* not of glass, but of woven wire or 
some light textile substitute, would be found better and healthier, and thus before 
long would gay their slight increase, mainly of plintft, walls and roofing* 
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Limits of space and time prevent me from entering into the larger interpre- 
tation of Tuberculosis, from the social and civie point of view; though this is neaeB- 
sary, alike for its adequate comprehension and its treatmeut. Enough here to refer 
to the teaching of Dr C. Muthu on his visit to India last year, and to concur in 
his view of Tuberculosis as one main symptom of that more general deterioration, 
which can only be dealt with by a policy of JBeconstruction, rural and urban together. 

Importance of Improved and Cheapened Milk-Supplies. 

For tuberculous patients, well-nigh as much as for infants themselves, the 
improvement of Milk-Supplies is urgent; hence the suggestions toward* this 
already made at various points may here be recalled. The larger Drainage Gardens, 
apart from houses, may sometimes be planted with green fodder, lucerne etc. but 
this is insufficient. Has not the time come for developing an Irrigation Fodder 
Area, conveniently that of the low River Ranks of the Industrial Town below the 
Bund Bridge, and until this 611s up beyond that limit ? Will not this be found to 
pay, and so to justify an enlarged development, further down streams ? Should not 
milk-supply be recognised and improved, as one of the very greatest elements of 
India's developments % ■ " 

Disease of Digestive System. 

Of Enteric, Dysentery etc. I need not here speak in detail, since their gravity 
is surely obvious, their Public Health treatment also. But is it not a matter of 
common parlance that the prevalent ailment of Indore is costiveness, not to say 
constipation ? And how many diseases are associated with this, from the obvious 
stomach, intestine and liver troubles to worse ones, even insanity itself; and here 
again and above all its peculiarly depressing contribution to neurasthenia, as also to 
various troubles peculiar to women. Hence qfcourse the enormous use of drugs; 
even the acquirement of that pill-habit on which the prosperity of newspaper adver- 
tising so much depends. But here again the Public Health and Town-Planning re- 
medies are as obvious as they are generally absent. For the conspicuous advantages 
derived by the rich in Europe from their patronage of the health resorts which arise 
around every mineral spring of evil-tasted and worse-smelling purgative water, and 
their enormous consumption of the same rarities in costly bottles, can be essentially 
enjoyed, without any of these expense 2nd discomforts, by all classes of the popula- 
tion by the simple recovery of the ancient water-drinking habit, and this especially 
on awaking. So that our already increased, and I trust improving, water-supply for 
Indore need only now to be popularised by public opinion, and in the schools, 
preventively to reduce intestinal troubles to a greater degree than can be credited 
to all patent medicines put together. 
* 

There is also a physiological reason for reviving the too lapsed habit of water- 
drinking, namely this, that though we do not exactly eat when we drink, we largely 
eat to replace drink; since most of the weight of our. food, say from 60 to 96 or more 
per cent consists of water: and the bulgy over-eating which is a main vice of prospe- 
rity, and the too frequent vice even of poverty, is thus excused by thirst and ignorance. 

But mere water-drinking, with consequently diminished excess of food, is not 
enough, even for the ascetic at his best. Here oomes in the supply proposed in 
these plans, of Fruit and Vegetable gardens; and these on a scale which, though 
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large t above that, of most cities,; will soon be , seen fl s ^nsuffioien^ ;fpr Indore and its/ 
population, as it returns through, their use inwards health, and the more vigorous 
energy which goes with this. • .There is to my mind nor more, distressing evidence of 
the uneconomic minds of ■ pur j would-be ( economists^ and even ; of wpuld-be practi- 
cal economists, like the Industrial Commission and its analogues among, Indian par- 
ties and schools of thought, than their, common lack of understanding of the possibi- 
lities of; Gardening and Fruit-growing in India, and consequent, r lack of support for 
this. And particularly in this fine climate and good soil of Indore, which as Mr. 
Tambe's or Dr. Dwarka Nath's gardens alike show, can grow oranges as good as 
those of Nagpur,, the best in. the, whole ,world. 

Experiments like those of the economic botanist of Nagpur, Dr. Douglas 
Graham, are giving hopes of producing a .variety of this orange more capable of 
export. For while we have in preceding pages endeavoured to do justice to the 
commercial possibilities of corn, and make provision for these ( I page 131 ), it is a fair 
question whether there may not yet be found even more profitable possibilities 
in fruit, in this little California of Indore. Here recall from, I chapter V, as deeply 
connected both with health and wealth, the comparison of Cotton with all its possi- 
bilities, with Silk and Fruit and their higher civilization-values. Is it not increasingly 
plain that in Indore, Fruit and, Silk-oulture must be brought into existence, to 
balance Cotton, and even Corn?' 

Cholera, and Small-Pox. 

I pass here lightly over Cholera, though ever a lurking danger, and even in 
1916 serious, ( 122 deaths ); beoause here general sanitation, and above all good 
water-supplies, promise greatly increased safety— -ofcourse always assuming due 
precautionary measures, like that of the removal of Piplia Village ( I page 45 in 
which a single case polluting the tank might start a decimation of Indore. 

Nor need I disouss any, special measures against Small-pox, despite last year's 
out-break ( 208 de&tha ); since hygiene; and housing, cannot but be helpful in addition" 
'to the ordinary precautions. 

' - * - 1 • i 

Rheumatic Diseases. 

T • . ' 

4 M i ' . - ' 

* Though these are serious in Indore, their incidence- -will also be abated by 
the improved nutrition which will come with the returning prosperity of an impro- 
ving life-rate, and with the lowering of the cost of living through gardening etc. as 
from improving agriculture, j 

Malaria. 

Pass now to Malaria. This once ravaged all western Europe, as still its East. 
The decline of Greece and Rome, and the, deterioration and backwardness common 
at many points of the otherwise delightful Mediterranean region to this, day, are 
thus largely accounted for. But if so*, is it not time that here as elsewhere, (witness 
Bengal ), Indian statesmen and city administrators should now fully arouse and 
brace themselves to dealing with this stupendous evil ? No longer ofcourse in mere 
details, and too' often by blundering, like the filling-up of Tanks, instead of cleaning 
them; but as by the filling up of all the pools and puddles of their towns from the 
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ample rubbish whicnevery where abounds, 'and which" would thereafter heed but 
moderate inspection and care with every* season^ Here in Ihdore, with its Rivers, 
the problem is far simpler and easier to deal with than in most parts of India. Outlay 
at first of aii most bat Rs. 25000 ( page 71 ), and then Moderate maint'anance there- 
after; but even had this been an annual outlay— what is that when set against the' 
capitalised value of population not only preserved in lif&, but in Working efficiency, 
for With peculiarly reduced neurasthenia accordingly: producing how many lacs per 
annum; and even crores for each generation of the City's life ? 

As the subject of Malaria is treated In the Mosquito Survey Report printed 
in Appendix to this volume, and furnished to the Durbar by Mr. M. 0. T. Iyengar 
B. a. Entomologist to the Bengal Malaria Survey under Dr. Bentley (to whom, 
thanks are due and tendered for lending the services or" this competent young officer ) 
I heed hot enter fully into details. Yet let me here point out that the Municipal 
Death Returns <fc Table I telow, though averaging 1700 yearly,, give no adequate idea 
of the seriousness of the ill-health situation, or of the losses this oocasions, seeing 
that most cases are not fatal. For in Dr. Bhandarkar's five City Dispensaries alone, 
an average of 5631 cases are treated yearly, while the two hospitals of the Residency t 
wnich have 1 many indore fc&ty patients, record the enormous average of 6657 
throughout the same five years. The annual sum of these,, 12,388, no doubt includes 
a good many patients from the country, who come to the Residency and Indore 
Hospitals for treatment, but as it omits all home patients, of private practitioners, 
it may well be doubted whether the above total hfi noX< still well under the mark. 
Here again is room for a calculation of the economic waste and loss, like that . 
initiated for plague. " 

I am told that "Indore is not considered a very malarious City but this is 
poor consolation J' Let us rather clean the Rivers and Nullas, and see if We soon 
cannot make it the first practically non-malarious City of India. Let me here 
challenge manufacturer, economist, banker and statesman, in Indore or beyond, to 
find a more profitable investment; one returning as many hundreds, { or is it not 
thousands 1 ) per cent upon the moderate capital required t '. ' j ■ 

* r 

The simple details of this Cleansing of the Rivers, in sections downwards, have 
been fully discussed between Dr v Deo, Mr f , Iyengar, the City Engineer and myself 
and with helpful criticism from the Chief Engineer, I plead therefore that permis- 
sion be given to proceed without delay; and that as much as possible be done this 
coming rainy season. 

As the American triumph over the Mosquitos, and theft malarial and other* 
fevers which so long desolated the Panama zone, is comparatively well-known in 
India, I choose less familiar examples, but more relevant ones; since from two old 
and backward cities, for centuries past no less deeply depressed into neurasthenic 
apathy and fatalism than can beany m India. First, then the Cuban capitaL 
Havana, where I have long ago observed these melancholy conditions. 1 cite from 
Doane's '* Insects and Disease • ( London Constable. 1916 )— an 'excellent introduc- 
tion to ihe subject, available m the Indore Officers' Club Library. 

/"A^Eter an average [ fcr 'five yeto of 71? cases of yellow foyer annually, these fell lip US sag 101 
' in 'two salfeeipent yWrS, and then lose to *iff. Aroused bj this return, the Havana Public Health 
' Service went to worie, and Saa feino thoroughly ana so* roctucea &e next year's cases ( 1901 ) to 12, 
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and those of the f ollowing year 'to none at all. After the Amencans fe& XSabi, vigilance 1 was relaxedi 
and the fever began to reappear: but the Cubans We thus learned the necessity (of keeping «p^> tie 
Jght agtimrfc wosqttitos, 

JNex^ New Orleans, on the American mainland opposite, bad its' {urn." The yellow 'fever/ bf 
1908 came with a formidable ahd^une^ecy suddenn** than Shak 'of 1897.' : kgpningin& life Me 
secret and armed uprising in the midst of the city, full-fledged and terrible. But thera arose - fagainsf 
it the trained fighting line of scientific knowledge . Accepting, with a fine courage of faith, that most 
important preventive discovery since vaccination, the mosquito dogma, the Crescent City marshaled 
her defences. This time there was no panic, no mob-rule of terrified thousands, no mad rushing from 
stunned inertia to wildly impractical action; but instead, the enlistment of the whole city in an army 
of sanitation. Every citizen became a soldier of the public health. And when, long before the 
plague-killing frost came, the battle was over, New Orleans bad triumphed, not only in the most 
brilliant hygienic victory ever achieved in America, but in a principle for which the whole nation 
owes her a debt of gratitude." 

" The Citizens Volunteer Ward Organisations were organised for the purpose of 'fighting the 
mosquitos which were everywhere. To many the fight looked hopeless. The miles of open gutters, 
the thousands trf cisterns *wid little, pools standing jvater everywhere ( fnrnished abundant breed- 
nrog-places Yor^the ! mOBbjfitofli' The ditches and ponds' weri w* sftfed; W- feisterns were 

screened, infected houses were fumigated, yet the fever continued to spread. Bains refilled the 
. ditches, winds tore the screens froin the cisternp, the ignorant people o£ the _ old Froneh quarter 
refused to co-operate. At last the city in desperation appealed to the President /"who sent a 
reinforcement from the IT. 8.' Public Health Service.'' fciually t*he results began Wfo apparent. 
The number of cases gradually diminished, until, long feef Ore frost' came; the city ]was free from the 
great pest. Yellow fever will doubtless appear from time te> time in New Orleans And mother i.; pities, 
but there is, < fat* 1 least there should b%. small danger of another great epidemic* for the, . people now 
, town how the disease is caufied, and the reuiedy. 

" Nbt<loiig' since I- 'hao 1 occasion tb write to 4 prummonb eitb^loglAsn^'ILbu^Banafor ''some 
specimens of the yellow fever mosquito fair laboratory Work. i 1 The following -ettracti from < hisi > reply 
will phow. something ; ei the work, that iefjtiU being done there." i I am *fraid wq eai^ot Jbr^sh 
specimens of Slegomijia, in spite of the fact that Louisiana gupposBd to.be ^h^mpst^ favourable 
heme of this species in South. Since the light occurrence of yellow fever in this State in 1905, a 
very vigorous war has been kept up against Stegomyia, and the ordinances of all Louisiana cities and 
principal towns require tb5e dtainmg of all breeding placeao^ this mpaquitty' aid the .-constant oiling 
< or stsreeBing of all dstenut <& a&m..< i water^ntaioerf ,i > The (result ft, jthia species «Wfc vq&> . differ* 
in Baton Bongo £ patiy «•* one, oneo, in, ,a great yhile^ and, it ^ould require^ .perhaps a,goo<l many 
days' work at the present season to get as good specimens and as many ef them as you { require." ^ 

Now in Indore, with its comparatively! dry climatej anfl its dictelleafe drainage 
to the rivers and nullum the same destruction can be effected for its iowsquibosj fend 
this far more easily,; indeed at a imere fraction of the expense, yet with essentially 
the same transformation in the publie healths 

Now this is not simply a type of Mosquito treatment, encouraging towards 
Malaria treatment, Plague treatment, and so dri : it Ss also an example of civic action. 
As dermahy has done wonders For "peneiferation* for che^nioal 1nan\ifaUu?es'; and 
other thih^, and a!so%r tWo%aay^t^o^'lnitfta^y , attack' kba doVqiiesti tliatf 
America has been doing for railways and for finance, in 'the past generation,, for 
agriculture more recently^ anyhow", encouraged by experimental success pf the, kincl 
just described, is < ^gmnihg ; t aao ^ thro^li^her _ Women's ' tflubs, lier S,tfbO jpivib^ 
i^ietie^ lier^$^ and^dt only Tor iowii anil village 

beiterment, but 'for' ciiy reorganisation ano* &evefo|imentV arid for public nealtn 
throughout the whole uttbn f *and v over KeSr fia^^nlinenir 
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Essentially the same group of movements will soon be getting their turn in 
India: and it is henceforth possible for Indore to take up a leading share in these, 
and this even to begin with, from the next two years' results of river-cleansing, 
garden-making, plague-measures, and other comparatively inexpensively and speedily 
initiated steps towards the recovery of public health, and before accomplishing the 
more costly and elaborate undertakings of all kinds which have been discussed in 
preceding chapters. 



Chapter XXXVI. 



Disease as Poverty; and Public Health as Public Wealth. 

Every one in a way thinks that he knows that Public Health is Public 
Wealth; and that correspondingly all forms of disease, all cases of premature death 
are not only private loss and poverty, but public loss as well. Yet who has 
adequately estimated these? Especially for the case of Indore, here before us ? Let 
us then enquire into this, beginning more fully and generally than in the preceding 
Chapter, for Plague alone. * So here let us consider the Indore Mortality Returns 
for the past 15 years, as furnished by the Municipal Office — Table I herewith; and 
thereafter attempt to estimate their economic significance,- Ofcourse, as already 
urged above, these figures are only intended to stimulate an expert statistical enquiry, 
and so are offered here merely as suggestive, and with endeavour not towards 
approximation, 'but cautious under-statement. 

In this Table the appaling total deaths in 1903, 1904, 1906, 1909, will especial- 
ly strike the reader, with their explanation mainly in the Plague column. Ytjt not 
entirely: see the extraordinary mortality in the worst plague-year 1903, from Fevers 
( then not distinguished as "Malarial" and "Remittent"). The deaths from Intestinal 
Diseases (other than Cholera) and from Lung Diseases are unfortunately not kept 
separate from "Other Diseases," until 1907; which no doubt mainly accounts for the' 
high figures in this column in preceding years. Yet not entirely: it will be seen that 
in bad Plague-years other mortality also tends to be heavier; and though this is 
readily explicable so far, on grounds of mental and economic depression alike, there 
is here call for investigation in such conditions whenever arising. 

s The Table gives no indication as to total population as reduced by Plague, 
I take this population at the outset of 1903 at 84,000, and despite the 12,565 and 
6,938 total deaths of 1903 and 4, the unknown number of flights from Indore, and 
the losses of subsequent bad years also, I still take the average population, for the 
whole 15 years at the figure of the 1917 census, 74,000. But now dividing this 
population by the average mortality for the same period: i. e. 74,000 by 3,976, we 
get the miserable result of 18.6 years of average life-expectation in Indore. A 
dreadful average for the past 15 years, especially in comparison with the 33 years 
or so which are the average life-rate over British India 1 
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INDORE MUNICIPALITY. 
Table I. Mortality according: to Diseases. 
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345 
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Life Expectation in the West 

Now in Britain, despite town slams, bad rural housing, intemperance and othep 
evils, our average life-rate has been raised to fully 41 years.. So here ofcourse is a 
'main explanation of the enormous contrast of wealth between Hast and West, 
already referred to at I. P. 63., and explained above (page ). And uptol8or 20,25 
or even 33 years, how small must be the economic return of the few working years 
oyer the consumption of the merely growing ones? While upto an average of 41 
years, how much greater? , 

Yet that our average of 41 years life in Britain is in itself a deplorably bad 
figure, is evidenced by the fact that in any artisan Garden Village this figure almost 
at once rises to 50 years.. While that this again is but little to what it should be, 
is evidenced by New Zealand, with its average of 60, And though this is no doubt 
here helped by its large element of immigration, after the risks of infaocy and early 
life, it is again but reasonable to anticipate improvements, there, and indeed every- 
where, beyond this great increase of India's present full expectation of 33 years: that 
is, if we devise improvements, and when we execute Ihem. For the too current 
notion, that the duration of our annual human life-crop is not. in man's own hands, 
and this for better or for worse, is probably the most disastrous and retardative of 
all the superstitions to be found in East or West, separately or put together. So 
the converse preposition, ( already made at I page 80 ) cannot be too clearly 

40 
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stated viz. that it is in terpe of the existing tow ns^ villages &c, that their death- 
rates are determined and varied. In the existing towns — as expressed in their plan- 
ning, housing, cleansing etc. — without ignoring other factors, yet in such material 
factors above all— their existing frightful death-rates are inherent, and so to speak 
normal: i, e. adapted. But also conversely. In better planning, housing, cleansing, etc, 
lies the converse certitude— already experimentally verified in every case in the world 
where trial has been made, and in proportion to this betterment— that death-rates 
thereupon falijand go on falling as improvement continues. That too many so called 
"Improvement Schemes" have produced, and may even now be producing, the reverse 
effect, is ofcourse also notorious; but such schemes, when scrutinised, are found to be 
really of dishousing, misplanniDg, mis-draining, and so on. Still even these confirm 
the main proposition, that death-rates and life-expectation are what we make them. 
Our scientific faith in the Order of the Universe is thus in every way confirmed. 
We find that its rewards or retributions in terms of life and death are not always or 
necessarily "to man according to his works/ but assuredly, of either kind, to social 
man according to his social works. This truth was always known in the truly 
religious past; it is mainly the individualistic philosophies, of East or West, which 
have lajter obscured the general mind, perverted it into its current fatalism, and 
encouraged it in its apathy. 

Our British figure of 41 years is good compared with that of India, because 
our sanitarians have raised it to this, and from a figure, which for industrial slums 
etc. was less than three generations ago as bad as that of India. It is still relatively 
bad, because of the current fatalism, apathy, individualism, and obstinate prejudices 
which still prevail too generally. Yet still more because the same defects, and more, 
are still fully represented in parliament and in administrative bodies. Thus when 
(as is being assured by the loss of life, through the War) (the fourteen administra- 
tions which at present hold divided control of public health in England, and which 
thus delay or paralyse each others' endeavours, are united into a single Ministry of 
Health of even the most moderate competence and due decentralisation, the fall of 
death-rates, the rise of life-expectation, will speedily be sufficient to make a new 
epoch in the national history, and this in many yespects mpre than economic; though 
life-lengthening will be seen, and in all countries, as a main way of paying for 
the War. 

A Ministry of Health as Ministry of Wealth. 

We havte above seen grounds for the claim of this heading, in the contrast of 
Indian poverty with British wealth; for this is to be explained, not merely on the 
ground that we have coal, machines, ships, capital, and so on, but on the larger and 
fundamental ground, that we survive into our prime to use or to make these things, 
instead of perishing at the outset of pur working Jife as India— and in India 
so particularly Indore— are so much still doin^. 

I plead then with the relevant Department of Health, and with the Durbar, 
to consider all possible reductions of this mortality: for by this the progress of Indore 
has been not merely arrested in the past, but is set back to this day; and with no 
security as yet of better future, save in so far . as health improvements, like Plague 
Measures in particular, and those of these Flans in general, are now actively initiated 
and efficiently carried out. 

Mortality Abatements for Indore. 

Let us start then the construction of a new {able confining the Jast, In this 
( Table II ) I therefore repeat in the ^rst column the, deplorable averages, totals 
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and result, with which Table J closed, ». e. the piortalities of the, whole period, of 15 
years under consideration, from 1^03, to 1917 inclusive. But besjd^ this, yfi*^ Tff 
take in column 2, only the average of the past five, years, with J.913 and ^.914 free 1 
from plague, the improvement is seen to be a very substantial one. So in tl|e npxjj 
column, 3, let us select from Table I for each of these 8 diseases (or groups of diseases J 
the returns for its five years. , of utmost mildness (or even absence); ^hen ajeragje 
these figures; and imagine these favourable conditions as concurrent in a single year. 
We have thus the favourable result of a mortality reduced to much less than half 
the average of the past fifteen rl years and with corresponding enormous rise of life 
average accordingly, even beyond the British figure .of 41 year? or thereby. , Tof 
these figures suggest no unreasonable hope, as shown by the next column 4, that for, 
1913, in which they are on the whole somewhat surpassed, 

II. Variations in Death-rates, past ( 1,2,3,4 ), and Possible ( 5,6,7, ). 
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If so f let us forecast in column 5, as the yery lowest anticipation of our pn> 
posed improvements, that we can at any rate standardise this favourable year 1904, 
with more or less fluctuation of course in details, but at an average total only a very 
kt$d fcwer. Yet ©Yerevan. & short term ©f years, how great would be this gain- 
how rapid the recuperation pfthejQifcyt > . : . . • ' in ■> ' 
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But no sanitarian worth the name will be content to stop at this; he must 
^im at results far better still. To keep optimism moderate, let us assume Plague to 
remain lurking, and with minor outbreaks, and Smallpox, Cholera and Enteric, to 
be endemic also; Malaria to be reduced substantially no doubt, but to remain uncon- 
quered, and even Infant Mortality and other reducible factors of the last group to 
be reduced, at first only in moderate degree. But our total Mortality figure has. 
now fallen ( 6 ) to about that of New Zealand, with rise of Life-duration accordingly. 

Yet even the preceding figures cannot satisfy us. Plague and Cholera have 
to be practically eliminated, as in Western countries in the main, and Small-pox re- 
duced, as with them. Enteric too must be brought down, as in the present armies, 
as compared with that in the Boer war. Phthisis similarly will yield to better 
housing, And to the better nutrition of returning prosperity. And when the Rivers 
and Nullas are cleaned, and kept clean, the drains regularly flushed, the puddles 
abolished, what chance for so large a survival of the mosquito-diseases ? Again why 
not reduce Infant Mortality to that of the London Orphanage above referred to ? 
Ofcourse we may; so surely we shall , 

This final column then, of Progressive Optimum, can have no definite figures 
of forecast; for though zero is not suggested beyond the first three diseases, and is 
ofcourse inconceivable for all, it none the less expresses the ideal of direction 
towards which the sanitarian must daily and yearly be holding the city's helm, upon 
its voyage through future years of lengthening life. 

, Summary. 

Now, however rough our illustrative figures may be, it is surely becoming 
plain from them ( a ) that life and death are neither matters of fate or mystery, but 
rest, and this peculiarly, with ourselves, in our community-action; and ( b ) that the 
mitigation of death-rates is of an economic importance which should put an end to 
pur general indifference to it; since in directness and magnitude of return, and in pro- 
portion to capital outlays required it far exceed all other 'economic and productive 
endeavpurs whatsoever, and supplies the sinews of life and labour for these. But to 
bring these ideas yet more clearly before us, in their practical form, we must now 
return to Indore as it stands, with its diseases in full activity ! and then consider 
how it may pay the community to reduce them. 

For illustrative purpose, I shall again average all individuals as of economic 
value, but now try an averageieconomic value of only Rs. 5/- per month, — since includ- 
ing all ages and tor averaging over the whole State and beyond— much lower than 
that used for Plague. In this city say then Rs. 120/- per annum per individual 
life-year, taken all over. Is it here, or previously, objected that this is too high for 
the average productive value even of a City population ? Yet I am surely justified in 
assuming that with increase beyond the present low average life-rate of Indore, or 
India, the economic productivity of the population cannot but be increased, How 
far ? Who can say ? Yet since I here do not assume for this potential wealth 
more than up to about one-twelfth of what is commonly reckoned the income per 
head of the British population, I am surely not to be accused of extravagant op- 
timism by those who have any faith in the future of Indore or of India more 'gener- 
ally. 

On the above principles then may not each year added to the average life of 
this population of 74000 be valued at Rs. 60«Rs. 44,40,000; and this especially 
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when the process is continued over a period of years. If then, . we make up the 
difference between the average British lifes-rate, and that of^ndore with its plague, 
&c. say 20 years, , this amounts to the vast sum of 'Rs. 8,88^6,000. Taking the 
population of Indore State at l t 00,0 00, and assuming for it a much better average 
life-rate than Indore City, say 30 years, and a lower average economic value, say 
only Rs. 40 per head, we have its year-value 4 crores; and eleven years increase of 
this would be 44 crores< While when we apply the same principle, and valuation, 
to the 315 millions of India, and this at 33 years average life, the annual amount, 
thus estimated, far exceeds the revenues of the Indian Empire; so that the figures, 
even for the easily possible eight years increase to the present British figure, begin 
to baffle our everyday understanding, almost as do the figures of the astronomer* 

Further Possible Improvements.' 

Yet beyond all this, there is a further life-period and wealth-possibility still — 
that of the next instalment of prolonged life — that of the decade from about 40 to full 
50, which the observed contrast between, the average British Town and its , Garden 
Cily so clearly demonstrates and warrants. Yet why stop about 50 ? Is not the 
war showing the value, and even < proving the endurance of the men of the next 
( sixth ) decade ? So why not have more of them ? While as for the generals on 
both sides, are not they in their seventh decade 1 ? The statesmen ara often older 
still: thus the French Prime-Minister* Clemenceau, is as much as ever " the Tiger " 
though 76, while Thiers or Gladstone are examples of responsibilities- lasting, if not 
even of powers culminating, in the next decade again. India too has her grand 
old men; and though too few, this is plainly no fault; of nature or the gods, but of 
that extraordinary neglect or disobedience of what should be obvious hygienic rules 
of life, which, in India especially may go on with superlative attention to others. 

In this way' then the gfconomic and social values of life re-appear, and with 
their long-increasing incresing increment ^f value, and these for all classes; since the 
old craftsman or gardener is in all countries often the best, and the old housewife too. 
Again, beyond these increments' of the quantity of life, with their increases of wealth, 
there has to be considered the even greater possibilities and returns of appropriate 
Education. Everi the poor instruction which commonly 1 passes under that name is 
found and considered an investment bringing high interest; but how much more 
education may be made of 1 value is now and of late years being evidenced; in many 
ways, and at all ages and phases, in all occupations; as from slum infants to those of 
Montessori Kindergartens, from' school weaklings to Boy Scouts, and now also their 
Masters to Scout-Master*. So again in the working world, as with Industrial 
Management at all levels. Again in the military world, from raw recruits to the 
scores of admirals and generals whom the best advertised of Re-Education Systems 
now boasts upon its rolls. Or again in the sciences, or the arts, where eduoation only 
ends '.ytftfc life. 

"9 

From one point of view all this is so well known as to seem common-place. 
But for the practical purposes of this Report, the essential is — How is this to be 
applied ? Now inta„<*ur western world of ideas, so predominantly . mechano-centric, 
the Indian public have practically fallen, despite all pride of other memories; and 
that practical men here are looking to factories, and more of them, as the main ways 
to City wealth, is here peculiarly plain. So far well: and planning for these has 
not here been forgotleri. But the essential idea — the most important in these 
volumes— is still too commonly missed by current economists— that " the only true 
wealth is Life ". ' 

41 
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Though mechanists have been wont to call this-" sentiment ", it is none the 
less science; for this is how being seen as bio-centric, and evolutionary accordingly. 
For what help are mere machines and factories to a prematurely dying population ? 
How can this at once people the new Town and continue the Old City ? Have we 
not to make sure that they can live out their lives ? If so, both industry and agri- 
culture will flourish; and why less than in other lands ? 

Needed Table of Practical Activities. 

Here the compilation of a third Table is desirable and practicable, even neces- 
sary — one to keep before all concerned with Public Health, beside the plan of Indore. 
Below Tables I and II, with their Disease Returns, Averages and Totals and the 
corresponding Life-rates, ( with which their economic valuations, corrected as far as 
may be) let ps put this New Table III, with the Diseases again, but now in fuller list; 
e. g. with Infant Mortality for instance kept clear, and this with its various main 
headings. 

But now in the wide columns of this Table, should come the List of Practi- 
cal Measures, 'with every item needed, as well as every item in progresa- thus inclu- 
ding all the points mentioned in this and preceding Chapters, and those omitted also. 

Yet this Table itself would be but an outline. Upon the Health Minister's 
desk, this should develop into a card catalogue, keeping progress at every point clear 
before him. Here in fact, all the modern systematisation of the best American busi- 
ness, all the lucidity of the best French ( and presumably German ) Staff in war are 
needed, since for an even complexes problem than any business, a more enduring 
and varying combat than any battle, even any war. 

Even to attempt this co-ordination, however imperfectly, will be found rapidly 
to lead to improvements in the health campaign, to eHiciency yet economy of effort, 
to magnitude of return . ) 

> ■ ■ , » > 

J regret however that my medical knowledge*does not enable me to draft this 
Table to skilled medical satisfaction. Let each responsible Public Health Officer 
draft his own, and compare it with those of others: in this way some broad general " 
agreement can soon be reached, though each City ha§ its own problems in detail- 
My recommendations in this report are at any rate steps-in these directions. 

Summary Again. t ^ 

Now, however rough our illustrative figures may *be, i$ is surely becoming 
plain from them 1 ) that life and death are neither matters of fate or mystery, but 
rest with ourselves, and this peculiarly in our community action: ( that the miti- 
gation of death-rates is of an economic importance not only rebuking our general in- 
difference to it, but— alike in directions and vastness of return, and this also in 
proportion to capital outlays required— exceeding all ordinary material and produc- 
tive endeavours put together, by supplying the sinews of life and labour for these. 

To bring these ideas yet more clearly before us, in their practical form, we 
must return to Indore as it stands, with its diseases in activity. For now realising 
that health-improvement and wealth-improvement are open before us together, and 
upon the lines of these improvements, it £s surely no longer a question of simply find- 
ing such small marginal percentage of the State Revenues as may remain over when 
all existing calls and claims are satisfied: but of converging all available effective mind 
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and good will upon the problem of financing those which bear on Public Health, and 
the more speedily the better.* 

Conclusion as to Public Health. 

After all these separate appeals, as to disease after disease, there remains to 
urge again, in conclusion, that though diseases are many, health is one: so the problem 
which arises, beyond all separate treatments is to recover unity. Let us organise 
our division of labour, disease by disease, and maintain it in all directions; not tod 
simply specialised, as with the health authorities in most cities, distributing quinine, 
or inoculating for plague, and the Iike, J tanY now dealing* with all the tentacles of the 
disease-hydra. For the City, like a ship, needs completeness in its sanitation, and in 
its superintendence; nothing short of these will suffice. Hence it is that the Cap- 
tain of a great liner oversees the whole ship's cleanliness himself, and will not even 
.depute his to this medical officer/ bat^egiilarly inspects throughout^ 'I from first-class 
cabins to steerage and stokers' bunks; and with sharp reproofs, and royal wrath on 
occasion, not to be forgotten by the ' most thoughtless of any rank or class. Our 
sanitarians are as yet for the most part like separate craftsmen, each seeing only his 
own job, indifferent to those of others; but as the ship's architect, and its builder, see 
to it that all parts and tasks are adjusted to the single result of sea-worthiness, so 
town-planner and administrator have no less fully to see to City-worthiness, and this 
all round. ' 

It is to the honour of the medical profession that, like the law, it seeks to 
protect as sacred each and every individual life \ under its care, and' this witnoui 
reference to its expectation, on to its economic value,. Ye,t this in practice has be- 
come a source of real weakness and delay to Public Health, and it postpones the 
appreciation, by the modern utilitarian mind, of a more vital' economics. For a 
Hospital thus becomes thought' as mainly of philanthropic interest, , a little 
better than a human analogue .Jip the Pinjrapol, in which sickly and, old cattle end 
their days. The veterinary surgeon and the military one^ are here better under- 
stood, and none the less efficient^ through their urgent practical purpose, that of 
returning horse' and man to tne^effective ranks as soon add as strong as maybei 
and the State thus supports their endeavours with are energy which it has never 
displayed towards hospitals, nor even to Public Health generally. Hence there 
is need for fuller endeavours than the preceding, to estimate the economic value of 
life, to dispel the current idea of public health outlays as unproductive, and to re-> 
place this, by the claim' that of all conceivable economic expenditures and productive 
investments, these on health yield the very highest of returns, and these often' the 
most immediate also. 

The current fatalism, that life is a fixed quantity, *and that beyond our control, 
has now to be replaced by the scientific conviction— and its experimental application 
accordingly— that of all ways in which our' human intelligence, our social will and* 
purpose^ can affect circumstances and even control them, this of the prolongation of" 
the current Tndore average life-rate for the next' half-generation, even its doubling 
and more, is the most obvious; and also the most easily, inexpensively, and immediately' 
practicable. If then there be any proposal in this Report worilh trying", and without 
further delay, surely here it is. Is' it only Americans who can thus apply German 
thoroughness, French clearness, British steadiness, Indian idealism to their public 
health and City problems, and reap such great reward? Why not now also through- 
out India brace up our still prevalent limpness, bend pur too frequent wooaenness, 

to the same urgent tasks; and now with energy, even with devotion? 

1 — ' — I - ■ ■ ' ' ,■ > ■ ■ ■> — i- -^ . " ' — — . . , "'-1^ ■ ■' ■ . • , -..u,^ : 

* I find that a Boviaw of tl» 6 lofises ollndore from: Plague baa bwp published Jatelj, \a ±he Malhad 
Martend, by Mr. Mathalal. See Appendix. '■ ■ - - 4 * " J 



SECTION VI. 

Co-operation oj. Citizens. 



Chapter XXXVII. 



Proposed Civic Association: Friends of Ihdore. 

* It is an encouraging sign of the progress of Indore that in various groups and 
quarters there has independently arisen the idea of forming a Civic Association — as 
♦'Friends of Indore" — surely an excellent name. And by the most definite of these 
initiative groups, I am asked to draft a constitution for membership, with rules, sub- 
scriptions etc. The hope, on the assumption customary for. new associations, is 
that if this draft be acceptable, or when it is properly adjusted, the Association 
may enter on a useful and successful civic career, and advance city improvement in 
many directions. 

Difficulties and Disappointments. 1 

But the matter is not really so simple, as I know by experience of many such 
associations in Europe. As to constitution and rules, every association makes these 
most beautifully, arguing them out to the last point, and thus using up most of its 
initial impulse. As for membership, it invites all the proper people, ofcourse; and 
most of these gracefully consent; but after their first meeting, they are general- 
, ly found not to come very often, nor to accomplish very much; so, by and by, most 
members cease to come back at all. Money is often easily raised, and generously 
given at the outset; yet the expenditure of this is not so effective as was hoped. 
Thus I have had to plan for a committee which had funds for its city which would 
correspond to 3 crores for improving Indore. Yet- neither the city nor its re- 
presentative committee have accomplished what they hoped and expected. There 
are 'endless ways to the grave of civic, social and educational projects; we were 
making them all through the generation before the war: and always as above, with 
excellent purpose and faultless constitution and rules, highest patronage and member- 
ship, and often with ample means. Yet somehow the opening ceremony was the 
best of it; sometimes practically the funeral ceremony as well — the Imperial 
Institute being but an extreme ease among many. I have been told a story of a very 
similar kind, about a civic Association, which was started a few years ago, with the 
most successful, eloquent and well-reported of public Inaugural Meetings; and which 
enrolled a correspondingly large, representative and influential membership; yet 
which, somehow, has never met again since that day. The name of 'the City was 
told me as Indore. 

The common fate of higher education, criticised in Section 1 above, is but a 
greater example of the same kind. For the mistake of the past and passing 
generation, as we now see, has been to put their trust in constitutional, adminis- 
trative, financial, democratic or other machinery; and to imagine that life and purpose 
were thus assured. 
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Vital Conditions ^Success. 

THtta. it is that almost tla^oiify* element of British education which has really 
stood the test of the war, and risetritlstead of fallen in esteem accordingly, is that of ' 
the Boy*Scouts. The essence of their success is obviously not in the static perfec- 
tions above done justice to, but to the degree in which field-naturalists and ramblers 
oflthe last-generation have' initiated the boys into their life of rambling and camp- 
ing, their delight in cdntaot with nature, their experience of simple life, simple work, 
simple* com^^ It is in course of this sort of life and 

«Kp©riende..thaJ tbfc sequi$4ts' organisation, constitution, rules, and finance have 
grown up: arid fast, wno^lgb;, perhaps already only too fully. The contrasted" princi- 
ples are those expressed in the preceeding University Report; according to which, 
given the desire $8 pass, the examinational Universities then arise, with formal 
organisation and its Dead Sea fruit; while conversely, given the desire to 
learn, we have seen how simple and essential means may be readily provided* and. - 
the vital University be thus begun. So now with the " Friends of Indore." 
Friendly first of all; but this not merely or even necessarily to each other ( though 
that will come ), but to^ndore; and thus in all sorts of differing, but useful, ways; 
which a conventional constitution and rules, constructed as these necessarily are for 
one or a few definite objects, might only too easily limit, or even omit — if ffot 
exclude. 

In a word then, Life creates organisation as it grows; but the most finished 
organisation cannot oreate Life. 

The Initial Problem. - 

* Nor will the Friends be simply working by gifts from above, as the philan- 
thropists too much have been; so that their great endeavours have been on the 
whole much more palliative of social symptoms than remedial of their causes. 
The Friends of Indore will have to apply their minds to Indore; that is, to 
knowing- their oity as no mere philanthropic organisation has ever yet done: as 
Place, Work and People; as People, Work and Place; and all these Past, Present 
and Possible. Here the • first and later Plans of this Keport will be helpfuj^ 
since the first outlines the material growth of the past, and the others the projected 
future. Yet the first is but a guide-book map, which no tourist would be satisfied 
with as a substitute for his actual seeing of the present oity for himself; vjhile the 
seoond is also but a help to visualise that actual growth of the future, without which 
these are but inked paper. 

So before discussing rules or framing a constitution, let all who feel themselves 
Friends of Indore explore it, know it, survey it, until as far as possible they know 
it* at^auy rate their own part of it, not less but more than does the present writet'and 
planner; and thus find out for themselves, and with mutual guidance, all and, more 
than hennas, learnt of the city. Why not much more ? For stimulated by personal 
contact with realities of place and work and people, themselves all in change, there 
is no pWrver but may make his own fresh discovery, and this often of importance. 
Specially is this so to the observer himself: for Gautama's awakening, to the disease 
and sorrow outside his sheltered home, is but the extreme and dramatic oase of what 
happens to us each and all, whenever our open and disinterested survey of the real 
world around .us is given a chance to begin. Thus sympathetically aroused, re- 
flection follows; and remedies, for the evils which have impressed us, are sought on 
all sides, in alternate discussion and reflection anew. And though our remedies may 
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be nowadays in the main ( qr' at least at first ). more concrete, than was Gautama's, 
and reached through acceptance of .the city's proJbleuie, n'qt in retirement from them, 
the social spirit is essentiafly * akin. ( The essentia:! Meetings of the friends of 
Indore are thus, primarily, their own, with Indore; and, secondarily, then* mutual 
interchange of observations, of interpretations and of practical suggestions, To 
such interchange, each obs.er.ver will bring something 'personal; and each' will 
learn from the- observations and points of view of others; SG'that before^cfng^all the 
many aspects of the city outlined in these pkns, and touched in . thUj report^ wij] he 
discussed;' and often more fully: their historic origins, > searched '.their, present 
understood, their future possibilities considered also, and endeavours ' accordingly 
begun. 

Naturai Division of Labour. 

Yet each temperament and personal experience forms its own main interests, 
and inclines towards this t or that line of action. People of similar interests como 
together; and thus there will naturally arise groups, and before long Committees, of 
definite inquiry and purpose. One group will thus concentrate towards improvement 
of the Old City; and, among these again, some will be more interested in its Communi* 
cafions or its Open Spaces, and others especially in measures "of Housing and of 
Public Health. Some will be more attracted to the development of the Suburbs, and 
others to the new Industrial Town, and there again with differing interests; as to- 
wards Industries and their Efficiency, as others again towards the Housing and 
Welfare of the Workers. Some again will especially see the connection of Educa- 
tion with Citizenship, since city improvement is more for the rising generation than 
for our adult and declining one; while others, most -influenced by their love of the 
beautiful, will protect and promote the city's beauty, in landscape, in architecture or 
in gardening. -An educational group will certainly also arise, probably from the, 
very iirst; and so, in view of its special importance, I may discuss its future a little 
more fully. 

Educational Preparation towards Citizenship, 

A prime necessity of elementary and secondary education, and in India certainly 
not less than in Europe „or America, is no longer merely the imposing of the 3 R*s 
on present methods, but the education of the S H's (page 27 ) so admirably begun 
and^ developed by the Boy Scout Movement, with its happy and intelligent rambling 
-^and camping, its' astonishingly rapid and varied educational development accordingly, 
above all for real work and usefulness in life, and even for the 3 R's themselves. So 
let the Friends of Indore possess themselves of as many copies as may be of the essen- 
tial Boy Scout literature, and note from this not only the renewal of bodily and mental 
health and vigour through comradeship, disciplined in nature instead of in the dr ill— 
grouqd, but also in many essentials of technical education, frdm the simplest grafts 
anoi arts onwards to skilled ones. For this is nothing short of a renewal of technical 
-education, from its vital beginnings, and freed from these elements of mere djndgery, 
which have so much paralyeed the technical schools of the past ( I 149 ). When the 
occupations of adult life have thus been entered on with pleasure and goodwill, because 
direct appreciation of their necessity and usefulness, the desired higher skill and scien- 
iific understanding is also readily acquired, because now cheerfully, even eagerly. 
This effective friendship to Young Indore involves the training of Scoutmasters, and 
these in no Bmall numbers. But for this there need be no great difficulty since boys 
and their leaders learn together. After making their mistakes on the small scale, and 
sufficiently in private, as in our Boys Corners, ( I page 150 ) there is no reason why 



the** test squads ^houldr not be^LkWed the opportunity of proving, and improving their 
'skill by bujldbg'some actual ^aoha Jipuses, say drat for old and* poor folks who may 
need^, to.te evicted for improvements, 'and who^woilld^at present be insufficiently 
compensated to provide new ones. Sere the 'practical moral education of the Boy 
Scout, by his daily "good turn", is one of the best elements of the individual discip- 
line and $opial .training of the movement. 1 It is beginning of Citizenship. 

.' '*T6o geneValryYand tob easily; the Housing, movement is impeded by , the business 
of the building* trades! since brickmaker and bricklayer, wood-merchant and carpenter, 
and all the other interests involved, look out, and too strictly, for themselves/ Where- 
as the building of even a few houses in' a more social spirit will help to express- and 
stimulate the essentially social attitude of t he housing movement throughout its range, 
and this increasingly as youths thus educated and socialised enter the building trades. 
And though the mass of scout-masters must naturally be young.fellows,, there must be 
here and there some old Mistris available as bricklayers, carpenters etc, whose skill 
and art would here firid spreading influence. Similarly a skilled gardener may 'kr a* 
year or two multiply himself a- hundredfold. Hene&we Have Erected $he beginnings 
of the first Boy Scout House, overlooking Dewas Ghat Bridge, and midway between 
High School and Municipal Office. But it will be for the iJoys to finish it, by 
building iheir Hall, and makin'g their Garden around. 1 

From Housing ana" Gardening, both in the city and suburbs, and the industrial 
town, the step to Sanitation is easy. Mr. Iyengar, iri course of his Mosquito-Survey 
just concluded, has already initiated large batches of the High School boys into bis 
quest. And though the first cleansing of the Rivers is a matter of sustained labour 
beyond the powers of boys, there is no reason .why the t subsequent keeping of the 
Biver should not largely be helped by them, and this alike in the needed municipal * 
boats, and from the shore. Again with a single Mistri to direct, the boys mights 
build some of the boats, and paint them brilliantly. f ^ 

Turning to Indore occupations; the scheme for widely ' introducing^the SUk- 
Industry into homes in Indore, by way of the Schools, and these of boys as well as 
girls (I. p. 29 &c) may* be readily organised by a small sub-committee, bringing 
silk-expert and teacher together, and in touch with ladies to encourage homes. At 
this point the expediency and advantage ; of a Women's Branch' of the Friends A of 
Indore may be pointed out, and also ifca many possibilities and .applications to larger ' 
matters. Beginning with domestic and sanitary improvement on one side, and with' "' 
educational and artistic matters on the other, that union of tne economic anfl thev 
cultural spirit, by which a woman unites in her home what we men %oo niiich' separatv 
between business and college, would grow id influenoe; and with these ifl all directions,' 
her gentle suggestion, her direct and personal insight and bright intuition, her wise ' 

' counsel, even organising wisdom, from^which men, even in the largest and highest 
affairs^ so often profit. With women too it must largely lie to. encourage and recruit ' 
<the young men of Indore towards civb service. Ai»d as the 600 volunteers; 6F the* 
recent Hindi Conference showed, they are themselves ready and willing foj useful '"' 
-activity as fast as these eau be pointed out. Thus the economic students oif 4he' 

Christian College ( p, 64 ) were lately engaged on the inquiry of "How is Indore * * 
fed f *How is it clothed 1" — K How is it housed ? — sanitated ? " and so on: and thus, 
in' each group, all the aspects of industrial and general life will come inta review, 
and with result accordingly. Bombay Ladies have lately started a " Know your Cit#* 
movement. • - r ' J • v 't^ - 1 r "''* - ,l - ' v, </ ^ v ; . 

* In these matters", I am speaking from experience*. In youth 1 fortunately was 
awakened 4 , alike by skiQeol draftsmen and by artists of niy city, and by manly Workers; 
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upon the earth and on the sea — sharply to realise ^pw much School'and Cpllege had 
been busy moulding me, from, a natural, active %oy t towards a handless, useless, 
"educated young gentleman; and. that neither their games nor their laboratories 
were enough to cure this lameness, even for body, much less for mind. From this 
conviction, some measure of conversion followed, and some entry accordingly to the 
larger games of life, of the rural and urban occupations, and the practice of several 
crafts and arts, with their greater laboratory of action. This initiation I have also 
seen to for my own family," and for others, and ; with the most satisfactory results. 
And now this experience is what the Boy Scouts and their Scout-masters are going 
through; and so in tim$ tq re-educate themselves more fully for life, and more effec- 
tively for action, than we their elders have been able to do, with the weight of 
educational authority and of public opinion against us. Much of this no doubt still 
seems hostile, but its resistance is now only half-hearted; so in the present tug of war, 
we shall not fail to pull it over; and the Education Departments will be correspondingly 
transformed. - ,'*>,•. 

Re-Education, through City Survey, and its Results. 

Such direct observation cannot be too fully carried on among the Friends of 
Indore. Though they will need an indoor meetingplace, conveniently beside the Town- 
Plans, why not sometimes also at the Boy Scout House? Their best meetings will be 
their excursions, as individuals, pairs and parties throughout the City and Suburbs. For 
they will find that civic studies, and city improvement plans, are alike as dependent 
on open-air observation as are the natural sciences, of geography and botany, and 
the rest. All planning, like all true architecture, is a matter of design at and for 
the place, though afterwards carried into details in the office. The practice of direct 
observation — here then is the first and best rule any civic association can establish 
for itself. The use of the high outlooks' of the City like the Old Palace roof, the 
Peninsula ridge, and I trust by and by its Tower of Outlook, ( Chapter VI ) will 
be found practice to have at once an intellectual, and even a moral stimulus, which 
no description can convey. For by all such means our minds are enlarged beyond 
our domestic boundaries, and above that concentration upon property, that obsession 
of rights and of rupees, which now-a-days makes far more sacrifices of them all ( as 
for instance in law-suits ) than ever did any religion in its palmiest days. The too 
general civic apathy of our times, the not unfrequent passive resistance to improve- 
ment, and with these the cynicism and pessimism which at present so often paralyse 
, even noble natures through past disappointments, will all be diminished. The tasks 
of the City, and of its responsible municipal officers, will thus be lightened; for 
wherever need- be, active co-operation will be at their call; and public-spirited effort 
will even run in advance of this. The old life-spring of Dharma will be re-opened, 
its fruitful applications widened, and waves of generous feeling will pass through the 
community. Already great gifts like the new Dharmsala, and the Bania and Bohra 
(Serais, the new Temple for the Industrial Town, and the like, are evidences of this 
spirit. Yet not less important — either in the sight of the religious teaching of old or 
of the citizenship of today — are the smaller public gifts, and even the modest public 
services, which even the youngest and poorest have opportunities to perform* In 
such ways, the Friends of Indore may soon grow to numbers and efficiency Hoeyond 
their anticipations. 

The Association's Development and Progress. 

Now all this may seem to some indefinite, and in a way it is; for so is life 
itself. "All growth seema confused". The established method^-that of beginning, 
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not with a growing baby t but by skilfully wiring together a full-sized adult skeleton, 
and then*creaking its joints — is definite enough; but it ends as it began. Whether 
the skeleton hang together^ or fell to pieces at the first shock, matters little: it is 
. life and its functioning that alone matter: an<i these build their own skeleton, as they 
proceed; and this firmly — it may be only too firmly — before long. Life is not in 
mere mechanism, as administrations too easily come to think; but in response to . 
situations, as they arise. 

Leadership and initiative ofcourse are needed; but these qualities will increas- 
ingly arise, for* each purppse, as need calls. And efficiency will soon be developed 
more thoroughly by the mutual examination questions of conversation «What group 
do you belong to ? What are you doing?— than by any division of labour too 
sharply established beforehand. Yet effective group-secretaries have to be found, 
and general secretaries too, to whom they report at short periodic intervals, Small 
special meetings ar^ more productive than large general ones; and though these are 
periodically necessary, their main work will be the making 7 and discussing of group 
reports, more than of general speeches. Yet for the larger co-operation and influence 
of a society of this kind, the opening of new improvements, great and small, the: 
garden party, the theatre, the festival, the Diwali procession, and the like, will be 
none too large; for the civic spirit needs to function on the large scale as well as on 
the small, and grows by correlation of the two. 

The larger programes of City Improvement, like those of City Cleansing and 
River Purification, of Mohallas, Suburbs and New' Industrial Town, etc., taken 
in their local developments, and execution in detail, will easily occupy - willing 
members, and train and specialise them as far as need be. So no real indefiniteness 
need be feared; for though the new member is not enrolled by > rules drawn up before- 
hand, he is asked to consider and reply, as soon and clearly as may be, what he feels 
able and willing to help with; and to take counsel with other friends, "and with group- 
organisers of general secretaries towards further clearness as to this. In eliciting 
and utilising all varieties of aptitude the skill and usefulness of these will grow; and 
the society will thus be better officered, as well as better manned, year by year. 

Education by Books etc. 

Boohs also will be asked for: so here is one of the lines along which the future 
Indore Reference Library may be begun, that of forming a collection of books and 
papers on Civics, Town Planning and Social Betterment generally. The literature, v 
though a growing one, is not yet large or costly, as books and magazines go; and 
for this indications are easily found; e. g. in Unwin's " Town Planning ", or on a 
smaller scale, in my " Cities in Evolution " etc. Reports and press-cuttings on the 
improvement of Indian Cities should ofcourse specially be oollected; and this nascent ,,. 
^Library Committee should keep as far as possible in touch not only with British and 
American publications and periodicals, but with the Reconstruction movement 4n 
the inVaded countries, France and Belgium especially. 

- * *- ■' 

The formation of a Card Catalogue, indicating where, in the various libraries 

of Indore, suoh and such books can be consulted, would soon be of great usefulness; 

and the experience of its preparation would well repay its compilers. 

In this way too a Reading-room will tend to develop, in advance of the future 
Library. t 
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Returning to the fundamental task of City Survey, it will be found of 
advantage from the first to be in touch with the Association for Regional and City 
Surveys ( llTavistock Square, London W. C. ); and also with the Town Planning 
Institute. The publications of the Institute of Social Service, the Sociological 
Society etc. will also be of interest. 

A c6lleotion of Pictures, Drawings, Photographs, Plans etc., primarily of 
Indore, but also illustrative of other towns and cities, of India and beyond, will 
readily grow; and in this way one of the most educative collections for the future 
Museum will be set agoing. New acquisitions of these kinds, as well as new books and 
papers, should be exhibited at each meeting of the Association, and thus keep up 
its stimulating contacts, at once within Indore itself, and with the movement of 
City progress generally. 

Reports of Meetings should be communicated to the Indore Press, and also 
beyond; and the Annual Report should be as widely circulated as possible; for by 
this means contacts with kindred groups in other cities will be made easier. The 
membership too will be encouraged and increased, as it becomes felt that Indore is 
holding its own in the Civic movement, and giving suggestions as well as receiving 
them. Regular exchanges with individuals and kindred societies in other cities, 
of India and beyond, will also tend to arise: and from these much will be learned. 

But the great service and success of the Friends of Indore, in all their groups, 
will be in helping to get things done. A Civic Association has ofcourse its studious 
and scientific side, of knowing all it can about its own and other cities: and towards 
this the City Survey, the collection of records and books, the reading of papers, the 
practice of critical discussion etc. are indispensable. But the strength and efficiency 
pf the society have above all to be measured by the Agenda Lists of its working 
groups, and the degree in which they get things done; or any rate help things 
towards getting done. And this way of practical citizenship will be found to reaot, 
and this fruitfully, upon the understanding of city and cities. For practical civic* 
is experimental social science, and this in all its branches, geographio, economic, an- 
thropological etc. on the concrete side; yet none the less fruitful in the fields too com- 
monly left in the abstract, as of ethics, psychology and esthetics; which thus come 
out again into the concrete^-as life, education, and art. 

Re-Education Again. 

Re-education is needed all round, as the writer for one can tell; for city- 
mending is like medicine, and planning like architecture, arts in which one is always 
striving and learning, and year by year in life, and month by month, even day 
by day, here in Indore. And to recover the habitual attitude of citizenship, as it has 
been at its best times and places realised of old, is for us poor isolated modern 
" individuals " a veritable re-education, and this of the longest and most difficult of 
attainment — to which times of insight and outlook help us — rare hours, in which 
the master of eternal powers lightens the dusk within " — but from which we easily 
fall. India, with its high individualism of the spirit, calls each to organise foV him- 
self his religion and his life-education together; hence Karma-Yoga, Gnan-Yoga, 
Raj-Yoga; and Bhakti-Yoga, through work, intellection, vision and love. Family 
life and Village life have each reached high developments, and a true Paribar-Yoga 
and Gram-Yoga have thus long been in progress to produce the women and the 
men of the panchayat, each at their best. Religious groupings too, ever evolve 
coherence: thus the success of Islam, its diflusion and its power, or those of Catho-- 
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lioisro also, have Iain largely in the conception, by each, of their Community as a 
Samaj, and their discipline, of devotion to this, a Samaj-Yqga. , And so with modern 
groupings — from Boy-Scouts to present Armies, Well, what are , we , now seeking 
for, but this widening and deepening of individual life; and stage farther; into social 
life— that of the Tovj^ the City. But this i^ nothing short of Nagar-Yoga. 

The religions^ old or new, stretch out towards humanity, 'thus Islam, Buddh- 
ism, Chriatianity, from, of old. Yesterday Positivism, today Bahaism; and even 
Socialism, up to the war, owed its appeal to its promised internationalism of 
brotherhood more than to its mechancncentrie creed. But now the spirit and ideals 
of human fellowship are seen to be moving upon reconstructive and civic lines., 

- Public Health Again. 

From these various quests, of spiritual health, however let us return to Public 
Health, in its immediate measures. Yet along with these, is needed the arousal of 
the public to the desire of health, with active sympathy, even vigorous participation, 
in health measures; and this upto rivalry in the improvement of their old mohallas, 
and thus of the Old City ;accordingly. Beyond this to the building up of their 
Garden Suburbs, and to the development of the New Industrial Town, and its success 
in all respects. Some examples of this are already forthcoming; in existing groupings^ 
such as those Brahmins, Banias, Bohras etc., who are already taking up new, suburban 
areas, yet becoming interested in improving- their town-mohallas as' well, Yet we 
need the spread of such interest far more widely, throughout the citizens, in all ages 
and classes, both sexes also. Thit again is realisable, and is even beginning; as from 
Boy Scouts to their elders, and from Ladies' Club to working housewives and school- 
girls. In short, a mobilisation of all citizens, akin to that which war has brought 
about in the countries of the West, is. here needed, for this warfare of peace* with f _ 
its oleansing and renewal of the city, its doubling— { why not even trebling ) of the. 
present brief average expectation of life, in short for the urgent and realisable victory 
; over dirt and disease, poverty and ignorance, apathy and indolence, vice and crime. 

For all this organisation, is needed, and with' many groups and branches of 
work accordingly, yet all united in active citizenship, as Friends of Indore. 

To train and lead such recruits, 1 the Municipality— and its Improvement and 
Publio Health Departments especially— has to aid and guide their organisation. For 
this the active encouragement of the Ministry will also be of the greatest value, and 
that of the Sovereign inestimably so. For no Government has ever carried out its 
aims, whether of war or peace, by mere passing and granting v of estimates, but by 
active leadership and impulse towards their execution as well. 

Constitution of the Civic Association. 

Return then for a moment to the desired constitution of the proposed 
Civic. Association. A recruiting sergeant is eager to enlist men, yet he is more 
critical of those whom his appeals may move than if the matter were simply one o£, 
everyday employment. In many eases, too, he sees that a willing, but ailing recruit 
needs first to reoover health and vigour; and if soj tells him this in frank and friendly 
fashion. Well, so must I here, aa a recruiteij for civic, service. The man of every 
day " practical" interests, ( ♦. «. immediate personal ones ) is of lien for a moment 
touched by publio interest, but too easily falls out when the march begins^ Yet often 
he learns with practice, and to march by marching; hence neither sergeant nor I ask 
the ultimate standard to begin with. Given the wUt, strength readjjy grows, with 
the way. 
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Hence instead of answering the gratifying invitation with which the Chapter 
opened, in^he formal way it suggests, or merely by these pages, we of this Town 
Planning Office have set about building the first Boy Scout House, and with Indore 
Plan and Picture rooms, where the Friends of Indore may also meet until they need 
larger housing. An Agenda Book will also be begun, with indications of our small 
practical beginnings so far, and some notes and suggestions for further consideration. 

Aid towards Cleansing and Improvement of the Mohallas. 

May I suggest the distribution to as many homes as possible— conveniently 
effected through the sohools and otherwise — of the two essential Town Plans? — the 
one of Indore as it has grown, the other of Indore as planned to grow farther in the 
opening future. In this way the conceptions of City Development may be widely 
popularised should the Civic Exhibition be brought to Indore, if will actively aid in 
this deepening and diffusion of civic education, and among all classes. 

Despite the increasing attractiveness of homes in the suburbs, the majority of 
citizens will still naturally remain where they are without migrating, save at most 
in the plague season, and then not all. Thus the main question for these households 
is — What of our neighbourhood, our Mohalla, and its neighbours? What is to be 
done for us ? And the answer of the Municipal Authorities may fairly be — Well, 
what help are you to give us in improving your surroundings, and your health 
accordingly ? 

Here then are next needed the plans of each Mohalla; one in its present state, 
the other with its proposed improvements. 

The larger improvements are ofcourse the Municipal ones; of water and drains, 
of roads, lanes, open spaces, and gardens; and these involve removals of existing 
houses, with individual inconvenience accordingly, even though fair and full compen- 
sation be given towards construction of new homes. But the funds for this improve- 
ment are insufficient, and increased taxation is not at present proposed; while State ' 
Grants are also necessarily limited by the variety of other claims upon them. 
Hence arises the desirability of a Municipal appeal to the residents of each quarter, 
to contribute, in the measure of their individual means and powers, towards its re- 
quired improvements. May not the Members of the Municipal Board take part in 
this ? And also the leaders of various Castes and Communities? And in this way will 
there not arise in each Mohalla, or at least in some to begin with, a group interested 
in its improvement, and in making all such funds as may be available for it go 
farther, through increasing the feeling of domestic and local responsibility in their 
neighbourhood, and of healthy rivalry with the neighbouring Mohallas accordinly. 
In course of the beginnings of the Municipal r cleaning-up before last Dewali, this 
feeling was to some extent aroused; and its results were recognised by the gift of an 
ornamental lamp to those Mohallas which had best risen to the occasion: so here are 
evidences, and from both sides, the local and the Municipal, that such mutual aid 
and recognition are both practicable and fruitful. So why not now give this a 
method a fresh trial before this coming Dewali; and thus a further opportunity of 
becoming habitual and permanent ? In such ways civic feeling and its institutions 
will advance together, In this too the schools may take a useful part: for homes not 
readily reached by ordinary adult agencies may be stirred by and through their 
children. la time, then, the Friends of Indore tend to become co-extensive with 
the community. 
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Chapter XXXVIII. 

Public Generosities; Local Enterprises, Co-operative feanking, 

and Social Finance. 

Introductory. 

Why the above unusual grouping for this Chapter, when generosities and phi- 
lanthropies are usually thought of, even by the most pious donors, as good works 
apart from business altogether? Yes, in the present; but not in the past, which 
clearly understood useful works, great and small— from t£ie building of bridges, the 
making of tanks, to the digging of wells, or from the provision of great Dharam- 
salas and Serais to the erection of simple burden-shelves by the road-sides, as none the 
less pious, and pleasing to the Gods, because they were practical and useful to men. 
Let us see then, whether, despite the recent sharply defined separation of " Busi- 
ness" from "Philanthropy" in the current mechanical, imperial, and financial 
points of view, these be not again destined to come together, as we advance into 
the needed civic and reconstructive order of activity. This reunion of economics 
and morals in thought and deed, is indeed plainly beginning. 

Recent and Present Generosities. 

Starting with the philanthropies of business men, I have before me a long list- 
of these; at the head of which, a single donor, rightly honoured alike by indore 
and the Empire, stands for some two score benefactions within recent years. 
Following on hip pame come those of other individuals, and also of communities, 
with great gifts and new offers, as of the Dharamsalas and Serais already planned* 1 
(I. 199 ); while other public gifts are also recorded, and new ones offered; minor in 
amount, but none the less useful in their destination, and generous in their spirit 
and sacrifice. 

Among such a public, already so rich in hearty and open-handed Friends of 
Indore, the large choice of constructive proposals of Ihis Report will I trust, find in- 
dividual responses: largely no doubt from tbe deepest purses, like onr Library and 
Museums, Scientific Institutes, Public Gardens, Parks and Boulevards; but also 
ranging down to features requiring but moderate outlays. TSuch are for instance, the 
Spaces and Playgrounds, to be cleared and planted for the Mohallas; and there are also 
simple contributions, which the poorest may offer, or the youngest help with, like 
the planting of a tree. For after all the spirit is the main thing, in great gifts or 
small: and not only may the smallest mount up to large results, but they more widely 
diffuse that civic spirit among all classes, which is discouraged wherever the wealthy 
are looked to alone. 

Improving Condition of the People; and Welfare Management- 

In welfare management in all its forms («. g. Chap. XXXIII etc - ,), the enlightened 
. and public-spirited employer has constantly been finding his own interests better 
served, in return for his services to the interest of his workers. ~ Thus the old line 
separating business and philanthropy turns out to have been but one of the many 
Jblunders of the paleotechnic beginnings of modern industry. But its economic theories 
are now disappearing, as we emerge from its narrow view of self-interest, Supposed 
apart from that of the community. In the neoteohnio age of industry which We are 
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now entering, public and private interests are seen increasingly as one, in the 
health and wealth of the City, and of its citizens of all classes. As evidence that 
thus is being realised in Bombay, see leading article, "Times of India" 10 August 
1918. *" , 

Co-operative Movements. 

These have long borne the motto of " each for all, and all for each ": and that 
they are increasingly living up to this is evidenced by the advances of recent years; 
as from Go-operative Shopkeeping to Co-operative Dairies, and to the Agricultural 
Banks now so conspicuously successful in Ireland, even to mitigating not a little its 
religious and political discords. 

r 

How the common form of Co-operative Building Society has been develdping 
into more fully co-operative organisations, like Co-operative Tenants Ltd. is an oft- 
told tale, so easily accessible as not needing to be repeated here, though eminently 
full of suggestion for Indore development, and in City, Suburbs, and Industrial 
Town alike. The existing beginnings of Agricultural Banks afford encouragement 
towards initiatives of this character, and the able Registrar of Co-operative ^Socie- 
ties and his colleagues will have no difficulty in adopting their organisation to Hous- 
ing for Indore. Information and evidence of the successful working of such associa- 
tions, they can now easily obtain, summarised in current books, and in detail at first 
hand, as from Garden City and Garden Suburb Association. The industrial captains 
of New Indore may also find suggestions from leading British employers, like Lord 
Leverhulme and Mr, Cadbury, and from the successes of others on smaller scales as 
well. 

Social Finance, in its Civic Bearings especially. 

On this new and rapidly widening field of economic thought and initiatives I had 
hoped to write a full Chapter; but space, time and freshness alike fail me for the 
present. The reader will however find much of what might here have been said in 
the recent papers of Mr. Victor Branford (in Sociological Review, Autumn 1917 ) 
reprinted and developed in "Papers for the Present" (Headley Bros. ) and also in the 
forthcoming volume, of " Social Finance " in our " Making of the Future " Series, 
(Williams and Norgate). 

Outline of Civic Finance, as at present in Transition 

and Development. 

In general terms this nascent financial revolution may be simply summarised. 
The classical economic regime has given way. For (1) capitalist industry, in its 
paleotechnie form, of labour at longest possible hours and lowest possible pay, alike in 
money and what it brings, has now suflBciently proved its uneconomic and its anti- 
social character: (2) the regime of increasing consumption of the community** 
resources Tby the centralising State, and for its metropolis in peace, and by its 
military caste in War, is what is being so steadily fought against in the War; yet 
not in order to * strengthen (3) the long-increasing world-supremacy of " High 
Finance", over States and peoples alike. Yet with this discrediting of these long- 
dominant economic schools their antagonists and critics of the past generations seem 
more threatening; indeed in Russia they have become so, with their war within, the 
War. (Thus (l) as labourers they tend to recognise only their own immediate caste 
and interests; (2), as Socialists, they may project State Armies as their model, or 
expropriate in detail to the benefit of groups, not to speak of (3) that destruction 
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into which the anarchist dream too readily passes) as violent delirium, thence to 

-subside to nihilism and its despair. ■; 
• * 

The nascent movement of Social Finance takes none of all these sides. It calk 
■away from the mutual destructiveness towards which all these six schools tend, and. 
forward towards Reconstruction in, which powers may be better employed, developed 
than heretofore — that is, towards life., Life as the healthy well-being and develop- 
ment of all, and this in and with the perfecting of environment — -natural, rural and 
urban, and these interacting as progress. Yet this progress is towards more than 
material ends, even renewing the best that is variously expressed in the historic 
idealisms of religion and art, and these alike in thought and life, in University and 
City ( ofcourse in the renewing senses of these, as here employed ). Towards this 
end, tihe aim of Social Finance is neither to concentrate capital with the first three 
-sects, nor to confiscate or destroy it, with the second three: but to guide it, to diffuse 
it, to apply it to its true irrigative uses— those of strengthening the community, and 
as far as may be through its individuals, towards their more effective and productive 
interaction with their surroundings and opportunities of usefulness. It thus seeks 
to capitalise not only product ive undefctakings, - but the youth, energy and character 
these require. 

Industrial " Chiefs and People" — hitherto at strife, since these were seeking to 
organise, but too much for themselves; and those to produce, but too simply towards 
their own immediate consumption— are thus called to a renewed co-operation of 
enlarging aims. They are thus awakening, to enter increasingly into their social 
and civic heritage — the City — & to the transmission of this heritage, increased in all 
its goods, and as far as may be purified of its evils, to their successors. This arousal of 
retrospect, outlook, and forelook, and in unison, is thus an intellectual, and practical 
awakening and even more. It is an evocation of the emotional and moral powers 
alike latent in every life: with strengthening of desires to motives and purposes, and 
of practical powers accordingly, hitherto by all schools left too undeveloped. 
.Economic energies thus individually aroused, because, socially applied and combined, 
may thus repeat, within the cities of peace, achievements of intensity comparable to 
and surpassing those of the fields of War. Hence the past flowerings of cities 
throughout history, and the promise of new flowerings, now opening before us, For 
that all best resources and energies, individual and social will soon be turned 
-towards the renewal of cities and civilisation once more, is no dream of the present 
volume, but the accepted purpose of French, Belgians, and more, for the vast regions 
•devastated, the cities, towns and villages without number, which have been destroyed 
in the present War; and American finance is already preparing to supplement their own. 

How finance is thus turning from exploiting the rustic in mean and petty 
ways, to capitalising him in the small effective ways of the Agricultural Bank, is thus 
but a single instance of this change, one already in progress here as in the West; 
and so next for Health and Housing. From mortgaging and foreclosing on old 
-properties the financier is turning everywhere, to help to build and develop new 
ones; and bo on to greater coming developments in all countries, like those just 
referred to an preparing for after the War. ' * 

•From all this discussion then, there emerges the proposition that Governments 
— this and others— are not being asked so simply as formerly by Civics and Civic 
Finance to make over such annual grant, great or small, as they can spare 
■for such and such schemed of City Improvement from more customary uses; but 
beyond this, to be reconsidering their activities and resources in the freshening light 
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of this change of Economics and Finance, which is now being inspired by a fresh 
conception of social policy — that of making the Future, and the .Civilisation-values it 
may create. 

Enough however here for the present, if we neither, with one old school, leave 
all to the people, nor with another, encourage them to look for all to the*State. 
The union of the capital, the energies, the credit both of the State and of its citizens 
will all be needed for the opening tasks of tndore, and similarly of its eister-oities 
throughout the world. 

But how can communities so war-weary as are ours hope to escape from the 
poverty and depression of past wars ? Only through renewing courage, on the yet 
higher and more difficultly sustained levels of peace. But we need not despair of this. 
Britain, which formerly led alike in industries and agriculture, but which has of late 
years been surpassed by Germans and Americans alike, can now repair her dissipated 
wealth by rising to and beyond their levels. So neither India in general, nor Tndore 
in particular, need persistently accept their economic levels, at present so many 
degrees below those of the west — the more seeing they are already far from destitute 
of individuals of scientific and technical skill, of productive and organising powers, 
increasingly able to hold their own, and to progress with the best. 

A city in development is thus like an army in campaign, whose material 
objectives, to be effectively attained on pain of defeat, need design, decision and 
direction from above, yet also, hearty,, intelligent and strenuous execution from 
within. Hence this section on the needed Co-operation of Citizens, and this not so 
much formally as a single civic association, but in their manifold groupings, as 
increasingly active Friends of Indore. 

Civics and Education in Constructive Finance. 

The movement of Reconstruction, on which the world is already entering, 
and through which not only have its widespread War-losses to be repaired, but a 
better order established, may be described, at least in no small measure as the 
advance from Politics to Civics, since thus with the redemption of "the Individual" 
into the Citizen accordingly. 

A further source of civic wealth, as yet insufficiently considered by statesmen, 
or financiers, may also here be opened, with the renewal of Education, and of Higher 
Education especially. For in this opening period of Civic Revivance — rural and 
regional as urban and industrial — the correspondingly renewing University, as hence- 
forward the vital centre of education for all the social services, may take an increas- 
ing part; and this doubly productive, eeonomio as well as cultural; in short, at once- 
inspiring and fruitful. 

Thus in sending this long and varied Report to one of the most capable of 
University Principals as yet known in England and in India, I have asked him to 
read and consider it, not from the local or the technical view-points, in which he 
would ofcourse disclaim sufficient knowledge, but in a more general way, as if its 
sections were actually a series of Reports from so many different University 
Faculties, upon their City and its possible Improvement. For its historic and 
topographic Survey are plainly matters of Science and Letters, and its review of 
Publio Health, and of Regional Industries, rural and urban, are as plainly what may 
and should be expected from the schools of Medicine and of Economics, and these 
in consultation. Its Water, Drainage, and Gardening might come from the schools 
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of Engineering, Sanitation and Agriculture; though these no longer separately, but 
conspecialised, as fellow- workers in council. So with the Housing and the Planning, 
the proposed new Buildings, and the plea for Art, for Parks and Public Gardens. 
For these but bring together the specialisms of the schools of Natural Science, 
and of Architecture and the Fine Arts; harmonised, like all the preceding, by the 
Department of Town Planning, yet this not without consultation with those of 
Economics, Finance and Administration, 

Above all, the whole conception aimed at is towards that which should — and 
will increasingly— be evolved by the leaders of thought and of action, in council and 
in praotical endeavour, in short by University and City at their best — the Univer- 
sity as Militant, the City as in Development. 

' That the University proper is thus not a mere external and costly Institution, 
a hermitage virtually outside its City, but may soon become of the very essence of 
its reconstructive and productive life, is thus a proposition fundamental to the 
present Report, and this alike it* its constructive proposals, its productive economies, * 
and even its economic productivity. 

If this view be justified — that the renewing of Higher Education can become a 
main resouroe for our present period of difficulty, and a source of civic wealth exceed- 
ing experience and anticipation — it is thus helpful, indeed indispensable, to our civio 
forecast. Thus, none will deny that Public Health is Public Wealth; but that 
this is true to a degree altogether beyond customary or even medical appreciation, 
is here evidenced, and with endeavours to initiate its thorough calculation, and to 
outline the vast economic and financial productivity of practical measures and out- 
lays for improving the public health — say indeed renewing it, 

In such ways then, and more, Social Finance is rising beyond the narrow out- 
looks of-individual money-getting; and Civic and Regional Banks, and Bankers, are 
appearing accordingly. 
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SFXTION VII. 

City-State and Capital. 

Chapter XXXIX. 



Indore as City State. 

Introductory: the relation of Country and Town. 

The Town Planning Movement, with, all its progress, as yet in England and 
elsewhere, lacks contact and co-operation with the rural world around it; for even 
its " Garden Villages " are as yet mere suburbs of their towns, and have not agri- 
cultural productivity, and seldom much of genuine touch. Conversely, the ad- 
mirable Irish Agricultural movement works as yet Among the farms and villages, 
and too much leaves the provincial towns in their decay> and the two great cities 
of Ireland to their complemental defects, aDd their corresponding estrangement. 
Tagore's criticism at the opening of his "SadJwma" is indeed unanswerable, that 
in the West Nature and Man have come to be viewed apart. "For in the city life 
Man naturally directs the concentrated light of his mental vision upon his own life 
and works, and this creates an artificial dissociation - between himself and the 
Universal Nature 'within whose bosom he lies Yet it was not always thus. The 
Greek City was at first but the cultural centre of the rural life of the City State; 
and the Roman l 'Cmtas" t despite the excessive metropolitanism of Borne, was not 
the mere Municipal area to which we nowadays restrict the name, but included 
the rural region as well as its town, the "Pagus" as well as the "Municipium". 
Another term, long of similar comprehensiveness, was "Diocese", which survives 
in ecclesiastical use to this day, but was not originally thus narrowed. Our 
returning concept of the Region, with our pleas for Regional Survey, and along 
with this for Regional Service, are thus but a renewal of the past. Civics is not a 
new Science and Art, but the recovery of the life and thought which created our 
civilisation. So early are the origins, and even the achievements, of what we now 
call Town Planning and City Design. 

Regionalism versus Centralisation. 

With this reunion of Country and Town, their activities are seen as normal- 
ly in harmony. We again think of these together, as City Regions; each a definite 
geographical area. And as no two regions are alike, but all differ in their condi- 
tions, a corresponding measure of decentralisation to these is becoming locally felt 
as necessary. Yet this is not readily granted to them. Though the West is now 
full of discussion of peace through "the League of Nations", too many dream, as 
Berliners have done, of a predominant "World-State", often even with a single 
central metropolis, naturally enough desired to be their own. As things at present 
stand, the ever-increasing hunger and desire of each great capital, and in its 
modern overgrowth more than ever, are not easily kept within bounds: for these 
great cities cannot but seek to concentrate to* themselves population and food, 
power and pleasure, and too commouly with diminishingly adequate return to the 
vast areas they subordinate, and exploit, even exhaust. These provinces and 
their cities and towns increasingly feel impoverished and dissatisfied; and jhence 
tfie world-wide rise of movements towards decentralisation. In these, tha long- 
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depressed regions and cities are v^gtieiy se^kln& id renew their old freedom and 
completeness of life: and thus a tension has long been arising, between them and 
their metropolis. The recent collapse arid ore'ak-tlp of ttdssia, and the current 
decay of Petrograd, the advancing ruin of Vienna, and the desperation of Berlin, 
are thus not simply incidents of this War; they are indices of this vaster social 
change, which the War has accelerated, inld dr towards catastrophes. In Britain, 
with its saving element of real, if slow, aduptiveuess, the same decentralising 
spirit is plainly manifesting itself, and this in directions till lately maintained as 
impracticable. Above all, thdse 1 who kriow France 1 * albeit so long the most strong- 
ly contralisod of countries to and by her capital, will confirm that even in Paris 
itself, there ldri| lias bteeh appearing, and How more* than eve*; the" geographic out- 
look, the regional spirit, the clear purpose and detailed resolve of decentralisation. 
And this, with Frenbh clearness, purposes not only to revivify her greater cities of 
commerce and culture, but to re-cultivato andt re-populate her most declining 
provinces, to develop anew her smallest vaileys and towns, and give even the 
poorest villager less desire to leave his simple home for the great city. Towards 
all this, not only social thought and scientific work are tending, but the actuaj 
measures are maturing in riiany quarters-'-measures political, administrative and 
even financial. And that all this is necessary, even for future self-defence ? who 
will deny ? for who dare be assured that this War is the last of these tides of 
Barbarian invasion which have flowed and ebbed against Mediterranean Civilisa- 
tions throughout the history of three thousand years? 

, The Greek Civilisatlbri^that ti which bur Wesfterii Civilisation Is essien' 
tialiy fotinde'cl; and of which all dur best advances, of sciences' aiid arts, iri literaliirlEi 
and ideal^ have been, atid are*agaih r'eriewals', ( tliat df 01vl.cs mosjt 6f all 
essentially bfc City-states'; in tiiatiy ways then, likts that of gredt fegioris df Iridii; 
infitttUki Itiddre 1 , 6n& He? neighbours of Central India arid ftajj>utahiU THfe 
spread df &>tMn roads l^d to the edaaUest afld develbpmehfc of the* Bid Clty-s'tate'fi, 
ktid 1 exlialisted alt ffegWhs" liitd the* metropolitan tdaw. Yet when these* fdads 1 wefd 
hmhn dbwnj regions" dild Cities iti the middle aged widely TetuAied td separate of 
ihter-depehdent life; and tltis tfarled and fruitful: Add thdligh war!; arid In ih(» 
liast ceiittiryi railway's ftrid telegraphs' &c. haVfJ r&celilralitfM the* 6rV*at' PqW4t6 of 
Etlrbiig---^ehtldlly ai*oiiiid tMr* seven kohls' ridw at WM< thFfee igalM 
yet now the motor and the aeroplane, wireles^ telegrdp'tiy* aiid mote, are* agallr 
preparing to decentralise in their turn. . And, beyond all such material agencies, 
there are finer forces at work, both new and bid, sclentitic irid spiritual. 

Advantages arid Superiorities of the Srnail Countries ami States. 

Jri tHeif e^cap 1 ** frdhi dv-^WallsatldH, Is* the ^Matibh dot dtity 1 of m 
sllW 6f attialt ddUhtrieg; Hut 6f tfcelf r%lattV8 sd^ridrlties M the 1 War, fttid 

thLr wMigr* jaa^ Hi' rbugti^st siiniihary" by ths liigHw nm df &mm 

iipott m Stofel Exdhaiige^ tli^ft tfib& of the 1 Gredt Poors', dP ott Highe* levels, 
tll&lr 1 BtatuS lii civillsatldri and edlto, ttielr* kXgM rtfopoftibM ddrilribtitidri 
td tito. M WitH kll de'rm^fs dmlne 4 ^ in MMM, the 5 &ahdlHaViail fcbttritrlgS 
aiid fiollliiid \\m fodU JiropMlbnaliy yel lhdifc fertile in dis&JVfirft tHtil8' BelgUtii 

MemurVw-ay- outshining ma that 6f mm. mm mi^mg^uum ■ 

pMc&titnMm df eWlfegrtaiiai ahtt M' ab&tfled filufrirJeih Md&fstilp 1 id triiB 
iHtehiatlbHatisiH: Hveii tlitt t%ktlv^ly toward Utile PbHtigftl fik» g eiiBi*aliy Jiepi 
id advatltie- df SpAlil; And lllBUgtt Sbdtland liita sbart^ly ah seH^iiUi JiaA df EH^Und'S 

t^niih^iJdpulktidai m site hot tiduhiedi fedtii m tudiight aHa mmitot thiw 

trial, alike id M gr^at pmM^li ahd la Hid w\««i ? AHtt all iH Wrltteil 
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and read of the history of England, there still glands highest among its long line 
of kings, one who never" was master of more than half its area-— Alfred, alone called 
the Great, since unique as hero and statesman, scholar and civiliser. 

The Case for the Smaller Cities. 

Vow if these things be so, and the future he not so plainly all for centralisa- 
tion to Megalopolis, as Rome or Moghal Delhi believed in their day, or as Berlin 
has been trying to prove in ours, the future of India brightens, and this peculiarly 
for her City States, like Indore. The fuller one's familiarity with the great 
Capitals, whether of West or East, the more must the student of cities turn with 
new hope to the small ones. Great and rich and grand though may be the cities 
whose population is now reckoned by the million, their best achievement)) date 
from smaller days. Moreover there are now only too many scientific grounds — 
biological and medical, psychological and moral — and practical grounds as well — for 
renewing today that estimate of the fateful; deterioration of such agglomerations 
which comes down to us from the past, whether voiced by impassioned patriots and 
prophets, or by cooler satirists and sober historians. Civilisation, alike in its 
highest movements and achievements and on its comparatively permanent levels, 
has flourished best in smaller aggregates; and — despite the megalomania of every 
Megalopolis, and the deep and manifold depression of every minor city accordingly — 
it tends do so still; and so may again,' more fully. 

For in the small city, man is still within easy reach of Nature, and so may 
have its sanity and health in fuller measure than in greater cities is possible: and 
yet more his children, who thus escape the deterioration inevitable to townlings. 
Biologically speaking, in short, the future of survival like the past, is less insecure 
for the smaller hives than for the great: and culturally also. In education, the 
smaller centres have generally had the advantage; hence British University teachers 
have never thought it promotion to go to London; and though each of my old 
Montpellier University friends has been invited once and again to Paris, only a 
minority have accepted its attractive and remunerative calls. 

Even metropolitans will indeed grant advantages to individual and family 
life and culture, in provincial cities; but they urge the economic, political and 
social attractions and opportunities of the Great City. But few realise these; that 
is, most fail; and so they sacrifice their smaller home-career for the mirage of a 
greater. But some attain. Yes, but too seldom to any great measure of effective 
usefulness when all is done. The growing, and well-nigh world-wide, criticism of 
great centralised administrations, for vast areas, ultimately comes down to this, — 
that administrators are but human; and, given this diversified world of country and 
town, human understanding and sympathies, powers and time do not, and cannot, 
cope with the affairs and needs of more than a very moderate area and its popula- 
tion-groupings; and even than with only a fraction of their life problems and tasks. 
Local consciousness, and its desire of " self-determination '', are now and increas- 
ingly awakening with education. This as we have seen, is turning from its past 
memorisings of details and abstracts, apart from present life, to the real needs, 
duties and opportunities of life around us in the concrete: hence the survey and 
service of our own region and city begins to reassert its fundamental place* Thus 
men are beginning again to see and learn that efficiency in their local affairs and 
panchayats is in itself a worthy ambition; and even that it is the truest of prepara- 
tions for wider responsibilities beyond. Most generally stated, it is the rulers of 
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the email States who hay$ often accomplished more for th^ir lands and cities, and 
^fld even for general pivilifiatioa as well* than have, the great* Hence . David ami 
Solomon, kings pf Israel pre remembered more than the great Pharaehs or the 
Assyrian conquerors; and the life of Pericles the Athenian stands higher in history 
than that of Alexander pf Macedpn.. Here too in India, the heroisms of Rajasthan, 
the spiritual tradition of the sacred cities, outweigh the glories of the great 
capitals which have risen and fallen throughout the ages- And returning to pur own 
day, in West and fjas,t alike, dp not the smaller, States increasingly take initiatives 
in advance of the greater ? Indeed must this not nepeasarily he so?. For com- 
paratively heterogeneous groups pf regions and cities, and their peoples cannot 
readily be mou|4ed to a single model, nor safely made, to progress much faster 
than their less advanced members are ready for, or than their hostile parties agree. 

The Cfty-States of India. 

. The {States', of India &r# thus[fujl of promise for tne opening future, and this 
evPn beyond India" itself, ^"or while in iheir established peace, they enjoy the 
bejst tf^djtJon and hefiiage of the historic Empires of India, of Rome, and of 
Britain, they ar£ yet free frtfm undue Centralisation; and thus they may peculiarly 
reneW %h& best elements" of those City-States oi India, and of .Greece,, to which 
fcivilisattiort loots back for so many pf its highest" initiatives and achievements. In 
the- present strife of arms they have pe,en taking ioyal and generous share, worthy 
of their heroic past: yet with the return of peace 1 among the warring nations, and 
towards its maintenance throughout the world, — which are, sp perplexing as pro-" 
jtdems, and cannot bpt be slow, difficult and even dangerpas as tasks— their example 
as City-States in individual progress, and yet in order and '™ har/nony, may T bd 
inade hiore widely heipful still. In short, after their contribution' to' the War, 
may next come their examples of reconstruction in Peace. 

True; small Cities and States haVe seldom b'e&r exempt from the defects and 
evils of greater ones; aind as preeteding Chapters show, I have not erred on t!ne 
side of reserve 6r 0a'ttery iii speaking faithfully of those of Iadore. Yet these! evils 
can seldom go quite so* far; and even when they dobbcomeas bad or ivorse— -as here 
in Jndore with plague, malaria and other diseases— th'e remedies are far more easily 
and tiiorPughfy applicable than in ; greater cities; an<f the results' may Bfe more 
speedily and encouragingly manifest also. 

Practical Possibilities of triiit Renewrn^ Cft 

If thea it may be taken as the fact that tlte smaller Citie* and City-Statee 
hayp such possibilities, How are they to be applied, and what measures may best 
assure increasing realisation o£ them? These questions . I have so far tried to 
answer* as in many Chapters above; but further detail is here admissible. 

, . f Po l seem to insist ;pve« much u P° n ^pw^PIanDin&and to i>e exaggerating 
one ppacialism to the, exclusion, pf others Ji'ut consider vbtk as Qfry ftevelopiuent, 
this means. To enlarge pur ordinary everyday view pf pur f City y with ite many 
*f&UE&ie*-iet it* lax to first Plan U> rtpon the table-^Eo* here we survey its growth, 
through past generations: and with heip oftbia potent spell, we may recall^ evoke, 
nervisuaJise theti pawL, aod upto the present, now seen more deeply and mora fully 
than before? £ut,as4ay by day and jnpnth,by^month*wa «tudy , ihis preseji^ 4b» 
pootiiM* fu^e .also, pi$ f>X: t^esjKmdingJy.- appear*'- BetA 4eauaed and 
repaired, there cleared and opened, there planted And gardened, there renewed ofc 



for % first #me bm\t. ,< Jn. these #a jjs, gu? f J^t $Jan (S) tii^^' l?»gt^ $ycta* 
jpit^ita carplttji Qon^ervaJion^ yejji its many ^eyelopn^nts.., Ai*uad .tWn 
fitful? j»#ejwQnj a^suburbs^ari^ fc f J*|a^ lYJi ju4 iW^*.- A^Pt-ft? 
Industrial Town (Plan JI) pfl ^ yrhojp ,fijjtes). Jpijsjn'g,, gar^Pfe . : mti$!&! 
etc. hitherto; yet realisable within reasonable time and current resources, and bpen 
to further improvement as it expands^ and as prosperity grows, 

, Beypnd .this agah} cwfa flxq .wjgpF suburban area ! pf preate* Ii&QTej$tty%- 
Vfi, aaji fim flqw p,ar$y rujfai; so, jxere pur esseiitj4 . task ends; w$i Jhia. fqr^pas^. 
o| the expansion of Municipal fndore. 

Ifet that regional arid' rural interests' are 1 hot to/be forgfttieV is ner'e indit- 
ed by the notes on Villages, in appendix; and these plainly inight tie ex$anlle.aV as 
they doubtless may be by tbe> gi^iry^ys and planninga of the future, till the whole 
State is thus developed and enriched. 

For other Cities of India* kindred studies and pknnings are also beginning. 
Similarly rural improvements} and with kindred surveys, in various hands. (For 
a single example of the on$, ta^ Mr,, X^ncjieatet's, y^lunie on Madras, and of the 
other Prof. Stanley Jevons' Village Re-planning in TJ, P. ). 

Such Civic studies moreover raise all social questions, and not simply the 
material ones, of housing, gardening, farming) engineering, etc. fundamental 
though there be. In these pages we have seen how industries and arts, health 
and education,, even^ government; morals' and religion aire all! mitefrf elated; atid how 
the present treatment of all these, as dis-specialisms, needs to ! be J con'-ep*cialij3«dl 
and unified anew, pr^hestpted as it were. , TJie prevalent niechanorantrip, philo- 
sophy ihua becomes Teplace/iJ i)y the tio-ceniric, w#ic\i sees; irfl ^iivii{p, J sbcial or 
personal, in terms' bit hie an& its evolution, and* ihus aids its rises 16' oetter inrngs, 
and, checks^ jts, falk* j towards. wprjsp>. ( yhua : ,then, we reach t£e verge of] politics; 
though not in the abstractions and generalities nf ,iffi cyr^vftt jdispusskm, but now 
in the concrete particulars of science, with its applications j and this verbalises 
less, but realised morei' To 1 ifiis tealisrh; polities' arid 'pblTeSHMi'^aU soon alike 
qfime, Ji^t jib all pur tppej and ar^umeflt^ ab^ut Was ter aJJjfJepejad on its 
definite JSgional , cajmppogng, v 45 , (Ae^a , , though* ,;ou$j and, Jpught out, so the 
campaigns pf ppace no l&ss depend on its reconstructive and constructive efforts, 
city by pity, region by region. 

;\£ i.i v-c i i s r't.f fw< j rii ... . 

JJppn th« margin o£ our fiaal ipUu (X) of ilw CRy jus it.: tufty be, is thus 
ventured an outline, in graphic abstract of its idlsrpretation^' JSi&tthat of pities 




poiHy; wfth i$B ^ucju&ij, *M ImJtk reaa&id ip-Xife, an4 1 1$ ^twttQa»4 industrial 
entf^ours united.fo Jfceepiisjyiiciioo*, $|ujui -sg&HV-es v$£ ©14 m i&Y6 tte.Gt&r 
WUtetfihrihfl gity in.J^e^ A 4nd t^law^^a^ph^Jjl^th^^^elt ftfta&JiU* 
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temporal initiative, of' acts' and facts, compounded with the spiritual one, of 
thoughts and deeds; but these now alternating without end, and with increasing 
amplitude of life, and in each and all its aspects. Thus each great City of the past 
has grown; so why not ours again, and thus towards Eiitopia ? 

* ■ 1 

Who is not sceptical of such hopes, 'as dreams' ? Yet who does not know the 
changes upon the world which have been wrought in peace and war, and within 
the past two generations especially, by the advance of the physical and mechanical 
sciences ? Well; the sciences of life and mind, and with them of moral and social 
evolution are also coming in, after these seemingly all-conquering predecessors, and 
now once more to shape the world anew; and this time more like its noblest past, 
and more near men's hearts' desire. 

For what though Trade sow Cities 
Like shells along the shore, 
And map with towns the prairies broad; 
With railways ironed o'er ? 
They are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thoughts causal stream; 
And take their shape and sun-colour 
From him that sends the dream. 

In summary then the conclusion of the description of these plans ( I. svii \ 
may here be repeated. 

For general idea of the whole scheme, plans I and X may be compared 
together. The essential conceptions of this Eeport will thus become clear : — 

1. That of continuity with the City's past, with conservation of its 
products and results,"yet with 

2. Removal or at least abatement of many of its evils. Further, 

3. The active renewal of .City Development in all its main aspects: 
industrial, hygienic, agricultural and horticultural, economic; etc., on 
the material side; and on the other educational and cultural; so that 
even the esthetic and idealistic values and inspirations of the past 

' < reappear upon our modern spiral. The City will thus be seen as 

increasing its possibilities as an effective and worthy Metropolis, the 
active and educative centre of its City-State and surrounding Region, 
and an increasing influence beyond. 

In briefest general summary, then — since beyond the present War statesmen 
are preparing the needed League of Nations, with the great part the Pax Britannioa, 
Pax Indica, must take in all this, how can we hope to make an enduring fabric of 
all these long separate warp-threads of the loom of Time ? Only by weaving in 
the corresponding threads of the woof.* What then are these ? What but the 
Cities and their Regions, the City-States; and these at their most varied, their best 
and brightest ? So among these, what better than Indore ? 

Does this seem indefinite — or a mere "Counsel of Perfection"? Not so; as all 
through these volumes, the general thought is of direct application. Here for in- 
stance is a specific instance. All British India is now discussing a proposed 
-measure of devolution: and without entering into controversies or details, it is agreed 
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by all that Education; Sanitation and other municipal affairs are to be first element 
in, r this.«t But , rthisopghout India too generally^ ideas on tbie^needed progress i -jar. 
these matters are not y»t adequate or cleay, while practice lails short, in j^iljcieney*. 
economy, ( or bothi Hereithen Lidore, the. outset of .fresh (departures in* : 3£dur : 
cation-*— primary and. secondary} higher and teehnieal-^-and also uft.,Qity l .Pevelop*' 
inent, generally,,; as already more adyanoed tha» most other; Cities and JQity-States; , 
and thus may soon, and increasingly, be of leadership, guidance and example. 



Chapter XL. 



The City. 

City and Citizen; 

r :.. The City Past, Present and Possible, is thus, jbeeoming. discerned>,and as an 
unceasing social life, after, too long concealment from us,T-rby philosophic,, clouds, 
by industrial smoke, by battledust,, or by our own four walls — indeed, by all, these 
in yarying measure. sits past phases are still discernible^ indeed still active. , Its 
present aspect is the resultant of all these pasts, and with here so much of good, 
yet there also much of evil, that the optimism of the one view is dashed, by the 
pessimism of the other;; and this until in prevalent thought the latter mainly 
predominates. , No wonder, than, that the practical man ; turns from, the past 
altogether, to concentrate on doing what lies, to hand in the present day. Yet in 
the City's face and form, viewed even, at its worstj yet with the sunrise, there are 
no real signs of decrepitude; but rather, of returning youth, and with its possi- 
bilities, manifest and latent. So as citizens, we bear the mingled Burden and 
Heritage of our City's Past; and on . many,— at. times on all — these lie as inertia, 
doubly restraining. Yet on others; — say rather to other moods—these unite as 
momentum — and thus pain and hope together, drive and beckon us on. In either 
case, we are acting on our City, as well as it on us; hence we call these alternate 
predominances "Conservatism" and "Progress"; and may come to see the good all 
in one, the evil all in the other: Hence indeed the easy fall} from Citizenship to 
Politics- And with this has arisen in the west, and spread too in the east, that 
strange modern myth — econo-myth, polito-myth— which has taken away from men. 
the memory and understanding of their City, and thus Isolates each, blinds and 
enchants him, into a mere "Individual", henceforth astray, "in business" or " in 
politics", in market-place or in forum. 

Hence it is that any endeavour like the present — that of planning towards the 
renewal and the development of the City — involves a corresponding appeal to its 
individuals. For the measure of its success depends on the arousal of each, from 
his too often life-long training, in viewing himself as but a self-interested "economic 
man", and so as mere "dust of the State" accordingly — to become as of old, oh 
effective Citizen, henceforth conscious of his City, and estimating the value and 
bearing of his life's work, be this humble or high, as of his City, in his City, and 
for it. 

In these daily activities of the citizen he will thus come to see the essentials 
of the City's life and well-being; for even the simpler tasks, of cleansing and clear- 
ing, housing and gardening, are full of wealth-values, health-values, civilisation- 
values, culture and education-values, art-values— in a single word, life-values; as 
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will become increasingly plain as reconstructive work proceeds. With these values 
then, goes the progress of staple industries, both great and small; better food supply 
and more of it, e. g. better cows and more milk, better gardening, better seed and 
better tools, better housing and sanitation, better water-supply and better use of it, 
and bettering methods for assuring all these. With and for the handling of all 
this, better people also are needed, and will arise with action and for it. And as 
education and citizenship advance together, they will coadjust all these needs; as 
they substitute for the old vicious circle of individualism and competition, with 
impoverishment and worse, the opening spiral of Re-construction, and win the 
wellbeing it leads to. 

Problems of Execution. 

As execution of city improvements proceeds, difficulties will also arise, 
perhaps even emergencies. But these viewed broadly, are also opportunities, Key- 
situations. To utilise these, reflection and insight, decision and guidance are 
needed from those of directive positions; and with these the ablest minds and 
skills in their executives, good will and energy among their workers of all ranks. 
I see no reason for fears in all this: for in City Development its essential activities 
may soon be made as clear to all, as it has been the glory and honour of war to 
make even its arts of destruction, through the inspiring call of service. For in 
active Citizenship it grows ever clearer, that Arts ' and Industries are no longer 
mere work-industries or profit-industries, but are life-crafts, health-crafts, and so 
civilisation-crafts as well. With this seeking of higher ends than those of " the 
economic man " who has so long obsessed us, true wealth becomes added, and this 
not simply as the public wealth and private simplicity characteristic of tbe beet 
cities of old; but with both rightly enriched together, since now with neotechnic 
efficiency and productivity; and this rising as far beyond the still prevalent paleo- 
technic waste of resources, energies and lives, as this seemed to do beyond the 
older economy of India or Europe. Even the monetary obsession and avarice so 
dominant, before our paleotechnic society reached its culmination in the war, is now 
also changing; for a better organised city, set towards reconstruction in the civic 
spirit, must increasingly see to assure maintenance a nd security of life, even 
prosperity, to all, according to their works and needs. 

Among the leaders in the work of City Development, and in every western 
country to-day, as of old in India also, are its artists: and with us at their best, these 
are again identifying themselves with the craftsmen, the mistries, and no longer 
thinking of themselves as Academicians above them. Hence here a word for 
Crafts and Arts. 

The Renewal of Art in Indore. 

Hitherto in these pages very little has been said of Art, or of the Arts and 
Crafts in this City, though much has been thought and dreamed that remains 
unwritten. Yet as architecture has ever been mistress of the constructive arts, 
so Civics is her very ^mother. Town Planning, as City Design and Development, 
has throughout the past brought forth all these, and must again do so here. A full 
Chapter might thus be written. Yet enough perhaps for the present, if I choose 
and borrow from a recent volume on City Design, by ode of our true master- 
workers in the Arts, an architect and City-planner as well ( C. R. Ashbee, Where the 
Great City Stands! (Chelsea, Ashbee 1917) one illuminating and suggestive passage 
among many: — 

" Perhaps the symbol for which oar PoBt-Impressionist aDd Futurist painters are so 
blindly gropiug will come to as again from India. There thoy have a god of the Arts and Crafts- 
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and his name is Visvakarma, He ia a deify of many handa and of five faces; the corded cobra 
ib around his neck* jewelled amulets and' bracelets abont hie arms; he holds the book and the 
writing style, the adze and the citron; in his charge, too, are the garden flowers. He keeps the 
workman's tools, the builder's compass and the mason's plumb-line; for he is the architect of the 
gods, the revealer of the science of mechanics, of the art of building. In the Mahabharata he is 
described as the Lord of the Arts, carpenter of the gods, fashioner of all ornaments, who formed 
the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose craft men subsist, and whom, as great and immor- 
tal god, they continually worship. He has many names among his votaries — they know him 
as " the craftsman " the wood-cutter and ." divine builder " r It was he who first made 
bricks; it was he who first inspired the dome, when his worshippers 1 saw it floating as a crystal 
globe within the golden bowl. From him come beauty, rhythm, harmony, proportion; he under- 
stands and symbolize* what is in the artist's mind. He is not worshipped as other gods arey 
with ritual and ceremonies, with burnt offerings and outward services; but men sing of him at 
their work, or speak of him as their work nsars completion; when the fire touches the jewel for 
the last time,, when the finished Vase is carried . from the kiln, when the flag is hoisted on the 
roof. There is something about him abstract, aloof, impersonal, strange; something the artist 
alone understands, for it was the artist that fashioned the sacred thread about his neck, the 
splendid fire upon his head; and to the artist, his most intimate worshipper, reality exists only in 
the mind, not in the appearance. 

It is from within that Visvakarma, the Great Over-Craftsman o£ the, Universe, goes 
about his work; and so comes he to be a personification of that Platonic Idea of Abstract Beau- 
ty which the East has known, and which for so many centuries has fitfully haunted the mind oE 
the West. "Whether it be Plato or Plotinus, Pico della Mirandola or Rossetti, whether on the 
Frieze of the Parthenon or among the mosaics of MonTeale, or by the Martyr's Crown at Canter- 
bury,- ever and again in the greater periods of our Western development, when we have done our 
noblest work, the Idea recurs. Perhaps when Visvakarma, looking westwards with bis many 
eyes, shall touch with his many hands the problem of the Machine, he may help us in" our search, 
straighten out our confusion with his gifted fingers, and from the - lips of his beneficence blow 
a little upon our spiritual blindness, help a little in our reawakening." 

How this presentment of the opening task of City; 1 Development and Recon- 
struction bears on India and Indore— L and even on that fullest presentment of^ 
Indore possibilities, as a renewing City, and City-State, of example and influence 
accordingly, to its neighbours throughout India- and even beyond— I need not en- 
large upon. Its two-fold note, [1] of respect for Indian tradition, and of hope and 
encouragement accordingly, [2] its call to the best in India to help the West in 
ways beyond those of War, will be plain. ", • 

The suggested planning of workshops, studies, and homes for Art-workers* 
near the Library, Museum and Tower group upon the Peninsula, is thus worthy 
to be realised; since the productions and example of Artist-groups, and, the influence 
of the higher standards of workmanship, decoration, and more, which they may cliffy 
use throughout the renewing and extending City, are not simply desirable*, but 
indispensable to all true and full City Development. » 

Essentials of Planning. ., 

Of the preceding Report— a slow and difficult growth, fron\many detailed 
surveys and interpretations, hopes and projects, gradually clearing up through al- 
ternative plannings towards such comprehensiveness and design as it possesses-^ 
various criticisms might now be made by the writer, as well as by the rea der. But 
after all, books aud schemes, whatever their limitations, are to be read and con: 
sidered for their essential spirit, thought and argument, and for such useful and 
practical possibilities as these may justify; so now here. What , then has been 
planned ? How far efficiently and economically, and what of all this is most urgent, 
practicable and profitable, to be undertaken ? ! . 1: 1 ' 
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First then as regards this Planning. Though further improvements and 
economies are far frdm impossible, here is as yet the fullest and inost detailed of 
schemes, so far as the writer knows, for any City: since at once for the Old Town, 
for new .Communications and Suburbs and for a New Industrial Town; and these 
upon a scale mostly more extensive than usual at present, though not more than 

should be necessary for the near future. 

- . . i ... ' 

, Since City Life, like organic; and .individual life, exists , and develops with 

ihe harmonious functioning of all its organs, and their adaptation to all its needs, 
the endeavour has been to provide, and in growing measure, towards, all of .these, 
iwid sO not only to work in, with and for each as a specialism, but to con-specialise 
each towards the fuller life of the whole. Thus Water-supply, Sanitation, Public 
Health, Housing, Communications, and so on: these are in each case discussed 
and treated all the more constructively and economically because not mere separate 
ends in themselves, but as parts of the many-sided whole. That synthetic treat- 
ment .at first seems discursive and perplexing, to those trained within the illusion 
of separateness which is common to each professional and business interest at 
present, is only too true. But it is all the more time for these to consider this 
widening yet unifying mode of treatment; for this, I do not hesitate to claim, will 
lead to. its adoption. It is but in the earlier stage of every scientific and technical 
education, that, we analyse and see and handle things strictly apart: in the needed 
further phase we again see them as an interacting whole, and so Te-adjust them 
together. It is because minds fix in the first stage, that great dis-specialised 
schemes—say here past Water and Drainage Schemes— so readily pass into failure 
and extravagance; and, similarly that in so many cities the supply of new com- 
munications becomes destructive, and the promise of Housing a costly disappoint- 
ment, so that the very name of Town Planning now too often excites fears rather 
than hopes. Yet such mistakes and extravagances have not here been followed; 
but taken as warnings. 

Illustration from New Express Boulevard: its different Aspects. 

This unison of the six main viewpoints and claims of life — the material yet 
the esthetic, the organic yet the mental, the economic, yet the idealistic — which has 
been throughout these volumes so persistently emphasised, is no mere matter of 
philosophic demonstration in the University cloister, but one working and realised 
in the activities of the City, since of the essence of its normal structure and 
development. Of this the New Express Boulevard, which is a main feature of this 
City Design, is a convenient symbol, and next may become an experimental result 
and proof. 

For directly utilitarian from its basal purpose onwards, — its saving of time 
and energy to man, beast, and machine^— it first of all brings nearer, either directly 
or by present, improved or new accesses, the existing business quarters of the City, 
east, central and west, with the Railway and the Suburbs to west, south and east: 
all these with each other, and towards fresh expansion for all. Municipal Offices 
and Citizens, Schools and scholars, Ghats and bathers, Temples and worshippers, 
are all brought within easier reach of each other. The Palaces, in the City, and 
of opposite suburbs, and with those the Offices of Government, will thus be mutu- 
ally more accessible and by easier and pleasanter ways. And so with the centres, 
new and old, of learning, literature and drama, of science and art. 

Tet this route would not have been different from this present direct and 
utilitarian one, had it been laid out purely by the landscape-lover, as the City's 
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pleasance, 'by turns crossing and following the looping rivers, to display those 
manifold changes of scene and contrasts of view which make this nbt ofcourse the 
greatest or grandest, but assuredly the most; varied, of all the avenued Park-ways 
and panoramic river boulevards of the world's cities. 

And so again, had it been designed by the religious man and the philoso- 
pher, 'as educators. For Religion and History, in iheir temples and monuments. 
Art and Nature In their complemental appeals, are all here upon pur way, and 
these not only in their past, their present but their renewing future also. And so- 
with Education, and from simplest to highest. A^l the deeper and higher ele- 
ments of life are thus literally also standing with open doors upon this simple road- 
system, direct and practicable: for the everyday life of city and citizen, highest to 
humblest. 

Our new road is thus a mtcrpcpsm pf the city, even of the world, since open 
to al),its altitudes pf mind, fronji mpdern hurry tp contemplative peace. It is 
the way pf Jife— prosaic and wea,ry, dull and profane, or joyous and beautiful^-pro- 
ceasionaj, ©yen sacyed, as men's moods and minds may make it: yet now with 
t]ie pa,U of its ^igher aspects inpre clear, its happier alternatives accordingly. 

And similarly, as already worked out through Chapter after Chapter, there is 
this unity and comprehensiveness in our projected Gardens; for the humblest and 
and rapst utilitarian of them wiU not be without beauty, and are for educational 
an,4 sopifll vatoefy as well as, material fruit. So those most richly planted for shade 
«nd. pleasance/have plaed for nature and Its wonders, for science and its problems, 
even its experiments; and yet have paths la temple gardens, with their sacred 
trees, th$i? symbolic and votive flpwers, 

Th^ separations by which philosophy and spiencp h ft YP 8Q often misled them- 
selves and each other, and in east aqd west jtPf* J nuc H t° this d^y-r-thpse, opposing 
concrete and abstract, material and ideal, action and thought, business and senti- 
ment, useful And beautiful, economic and ethical, , and so on, and thus, through 
aU ^hese separations, isolating individualism from citizenship accordingly— are 
thus here plainly returning to unjty and into harmony. Not simply then,' are our 
gardens, here useful and there ornamental, m * roads in difect and speedy linkage, 
m uptoflatP Wodera fashipn, pf bazars aud suburbs with rftlway, government and 
n\un#ipality t and fpr daily uses oi prince and people; but • more. Upon our 
rfloder^ spjral qf progress, we are th"S cprnbiping the advancing thought of the 
west wj^h all that best. p{ the past which India hag reverenced—but which some 
think dead and gone — to find it immortal, perennially human, renewing for 
our opening future. The City Past, Present, Possible may thus be seen as one, . 
and increasingly set at one. 

■ . ■ . ■ ' ■ . . " * 

(?lty Planning and the War. 

■ 

■ Of the many questions which have been asked me with regard to these plans 
and projects for Indore, none has been more general, or more searching, than this — 
"In all these schemes, how far has account been taken of the War, and of the 
changing situation of cities accordingly, here in India, as well as in Europe ? ". 

The answer is —yes. To answer fully would be too long—first a recapitulation 
of preparation since student days, amidst the social tendencies and political .tensions, 
in Gjesmapy and France of course especially, but at home also, of which this War 
lias been the long-dreaded, explosion; and next with this experience sharpened-— not 
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only by a fuller than common share of, its " sorrows and losses, but by five visits to 
France, as well ■ as three to Britain, since the Wnr began, and these in active touch 
with the movements of Reconstruction for, the ruined Provinces, and with that 
Regional Development which is being widely' planned for after the War. In these 
ways I have had occasion to clarify and to test that hopeful presentment of City 
Development which is expressed in this Report. 

I venture therefore to believe, and even to affirm, that as the present wide- 
spread discussions, of matters social and political, both in India and Europe, clear 
up, their conclusions, and their resultant practical efforts will be seen as substantialy 
identical with those advocated here; so that what may still here seem " Utopian * 
today, will be seen to be practicable towards Eutopia tomorrow. City and rural 
development, educational renewal, fresh and thoroughgoing attention to public 
health, bettered housing and surroundings, better nutrition and better pleasures, 
reorganised industrial management, for efficiency and welfare alike, and those towards 
civilisation-values above personal gains — and all with renewal and ennoblement of the 
arts accordingly, and now, as of old, towards public magnificence, and general 
happiness and uplift, rather than mere private luxury — these -movements and more, 
here planned and con. specialised for Indore in these pages — are all in active progress, 
and this more or less in all the allied and neutral countries, and doubtesa even among 
the enemy as well. 

For the active minds of Europe have long been seeking for such outlets of 
emancipation, from the mechanical,' the militaristic and the monetary influences* 
which have been dominating economic, social and political spheres. Everywhere, as < 
I cannot too strongly repeat, throughout the changing world a new hope and 
purpose are appearing — of Reconstructive Peace, in its own way as streneously 
organised as can be war, but now centred in and towards Life and Citizenship, and 
2-esolute to enlist machinery and science, administration and finance into its service, 
by regionalising and civicising all their activities. 

Hence, though the reader may at many points feel inclined to return to the 
■criticism of the older worldly wisdom, if not even to tne cynicism it has so long' 
produced, let him also note these signs of the changing times, these many endeavours 
and beginnings, and so consider whether he too may not better apply his critical 
powers constructively, to the clearing up and helping forward of these movements 
towards the making of the future. It is vain to go on clinging to the now discredited 
Utopias — those of pre-War beliefs and practices — since we are now increasingly 
finding better doctrines and practices to replace them; and which are now ready to 
be brought together, in City after City. 

So here, while speaking personally, let me return my beat thanks to the 
Durbar, for what has been the best, because fullest, opportunity of my life as a town- 
planner, and my appreciation of their patience with what has proved a much longer 
task than was anticipated at the outset. For though larger cities offer this, that, 
and the other task upon a larger scale, the opportunity is as yet rare of comprehen- 
sive planning, towards all, or at least well-nigh all, a city's modern needs— in short, 
"beyond simple oobbling, of things well-nigh worn out by the past, to the shoemaking 
of Progress — and why not now with winged feet ? 

Practical Possibilities of Indore City. 

So as the final theses of this long argument, it may now be boldly affirmed, 
that Indore may be made—and this with moderate outlays, well within the resources 
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of the City, the Stat© and the community, and even trifling when their results come 
to be estimated — ( 1 ) one of the healthiest cities of India, and this within the next 
"two or three years; ( 2 ) that it can be made exceptionally healthy and prosperous, 
convenient and beautiful, and within five or six years; and ( 3 ) a renewed and leading 
City, within half a generation. And this in much that makes a City illustrious — as 
for single instance, a distinguished centre of education, science and learning, and so 
of the practical productivities and the ennobling idealisms which appear with each 
renewal of these. 

f - * 

For the discouraged reader, whether he smile or scoff at these youthful hopes 
( of probably now the oldest worker in these matters ), let me recall an oft-told tale; 
that of the prisoner, who languished long years in his dark and solitary dungeon, 
concentrated on his own thoughts of the past, and dispairiug of liberty. Till one 
day, and in anger rather than hope, he shook its .massive door— which straightway 
fell out ! — for lock, bar and hinges had alike rusted away: and he was in open daylight 
once more, with his city and home standing clear in sunrise before him. Thus for 
even the most resigned and long-established of individualists, the outworn traditional 
■thought-cage can >BO-l©nge& really confine him: its days of strength is over, and it 
needs but a little criticism and effort to set him free, and on his way to the City. 

Failure then is not to be anticipated. The contemporary social, economic, and 
intellectual situation of Indore is favourable, and its possibilities are thus unusually 
great: and, though its problems are not without their difficulties, they are clearness 
itself, when compared with those of the larger world of India, and still more with 
those confronting the renewal of Europe. Here too is of all conjunctions the most 
auspicious; that of intelligent, willing and loyal citizenship, headed and guided by a 
Ruler and Government of enlightenment and progressiveness second to none in India. 
Hence even greater than Indore's generous participation in the War, is that possible 
contribution towards the coming Peace, which I have ventured to outline and plead 
. for in the preceding chapter. 
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dominant in Europe and America, and still in Britain, of social deterioration on the 
people's side, and of vested Trade interests and State Revenue interests on the 
other, both impeding regeneration and reform. 

■ 

Similarly for every aspect of the City's life; for each must and will express itself 
throughout its future growth, and thus on its plan in detail. Hence the extent, 
character, and success of Garden Suburbs depends, not merely on their plans, but 
on the degree and rate at which the city public become aroused to the advantages 
of rural life, with its health and beauty for themselves, and still more for their 
children. How far this can be communicated to the rising generation depends large- 
ly on the kind of education it gets in school; and I thus make no apology for my 
repeated insistance in the preceding pages upon the contrast of the passing Education 
system, of " the three R's with the coming education of " the three H's ", since 
these are concentrated towards market-place and office by the one, and towards 
workshop, garden and home for the other; and so lead to the contrasted types of 
town accordingly, the former so predominant in the nineteenth century, and still 
today; but the latter characteristic of most that is best in the past, and that is now 
needed again for the opening future. 

Again even the great question of the future of Religion is not outside our 
problem of planning, as the busy practical man may at first be inclined to think. 
For it makes all the difference in the world to the future city, whether its existing 
Temples and Ghats are to fall into decay, or whether the purification of the Rivers 
from their present filth, the renewal of Public Health from tuberculosis, malaria, 
plague and other diseases, neurasthenia above all, the development of vital, social, 
and moral Education, instead of its too formal individualistic or mammonist substi- 
tutes — with other kindred changes towards which we may now look with increasing 
confidence of hope and effort— must not here be followed (perhaps in turn even led) by 
a renewal of all the essential idaals of Religion? But if so, the Temples of these ideals, 
yet greater than those of old, will become a clear town-planning requirement. Even 
for the new Industrial Town, amid its main lay-out of working roads and railway 
sidings, I have left spaces for future Temples, no less than those for its Technical 
School. For " man does not live by bread alone ". The superstition than he does, 
so widely diffused by the futilitarian economists of the nineteenth century, has now 
had its day. Even in the War, with its clashings of stupendous physical forces, we 
recognise these are dominated by moral and intellectual supremacies. 

We see then that the co-operation of practical and scientific men, of 
administrators and intellectuals alike, towards the fuller Survey and understanding of 
Indore — in its situation and development, in its material and economic conditions, in 
its industrial and technical advantages and disadvantages, in its public and private 
health, in its municipal and public life, etc. has to be completed by the outlooks and 
inlooks of education and of religion; and these not as formal or fossil, but in life and 
idealism today. For each and all these factors find their material expression and 
resultant in the City; and this in every respect, from its general plan to the ita 
utmost detail, as of domestic life or decorative art. 

Review of Proposed Economies. 

Granting then such a Survey, continuing that of which the elements underlie 
the present Report, and now coming to the Plans and Proposals, the different 
quarters and their Schemes and Estimates in detail, with finance and procedure 
accordingly, will all come up for consideration in their turn. But first of all the 
Municipality, the Ministers primarily concerned, and the Durbar as a whole, have to 



ask — How far are the endeavours and olaims of economy made in this report well- 
founded, and this especially as regards the majn planning of the different schemes ,? 
Thus the Plans and Estimates of the Industrial Town require to be deafly under- 
stood by all concerned, with those of the Suburbs and of the Old City. The proposed 
Housing will be clearly considered; and the Health Measures recommended need this 
as well. These present schemes, as shown in the respective, chapters, defend them}- 
selves, by comparison with more conventional methods: and they claim also to justify 
themselves constructively in principle and details, and in economy as well as efficiency; 
If these claims be admitted, we thus come to the selection of the definite Agenda; 
with which this Report has to conclude, and these large schemes of City Development 
may fully begin. As these are undertaken, detailed improvements and further 
economies may at various points be effected by the Officers in respective charge; 
Beyond this general outline a more careful analysis is required. 

Oar Water and Drainage Schemes speak for themselves, in view of heavy 
iprevious expenditures for the present Water-supplies, and suggested costly remedial 
-outlays also; and in comparison above with the previous Drainage Scheme, and its 
Estimates criticised in I. VJII. Say however an economy of only one lac oja 
Water, though this is but a trifle in comparison with the costly remedial Water- 
schemes of others previously called in by the State, since these have never seriously 
been estimated for. But full thirteen Lacs may be claimed as economies upon 
the 1917 Drainage Scheme, which might only too readily have been undertaken. 
Say then for economies so far, Lacs 14, Or if underground drains ( as per Plan VIII 
and I Chapter XL ) be made, costing 3 Lacs, the economy so far may still be 
reckoned at 11 Lacs. 

Next comes the Town Planning Scheme of 1912, at Lacs 29, for the Old 
-City.' But this cannot be simply compared with the present scheme, at 13 J lacs for 
the Old City, plus lac 1 for New Boulevard, and about two lacs more for New 
Communications in town: total, say 16£ lacs. For the two schemes are of different 
conception and aim. That of the former is, the cutting of a thoroughgoing network 
of new thoroughfares, through the Old Bazar area especially; and the latter is that of 
avoiding the expense of these, yet also in its way decongesting the old thorough- 
fares, by the opening of new minor thoroughfares for vehicles, and of lanes for foot-pas- 
sengers, across the old blocks, and these to an extent in aggregate considerable, and 
I trust sufficient; and with the notable advantage of thorough sanitation of all the 
blocks, with supply of open spaces, gardens etc, Thus the present scheme claims at 
once a more healthy result, as well as a more economical one, with the decongestion 
of trade and traffic largely realised, though in simpler ways and without seriously, 
-disturbing these. 

Furthermore, the needs of direct and wide Communications, which the 1912 
scheme offered to cut through the old city, are here also met, and this likewise in all 
-directions; but now by keeping outside the Old City, yet sufficiently near this to be 
of use to it. Thus as regards east and west thoroughfares, Indore is at present but 
a "One-street City", ». «. having its only direct thoroughfare that of Topkhana and 
Khajuri Bazar. But the proposed Express Boulevard, from Railway .Under- 
Bridge and acrosss the Rivers to Lai Bagh and Western Suburbs gives it a second 
direct east-west thoroughfare; and, that from west of Station and Sia Ganj through 
-Suburbs of Juni Indore to Lai Bagh Road is a third. The route improved from 
Dewas Ghat Bridge to Malhar Ganj is a fourth,. The proposed New Bridge route 
. across the north end of Ghati Peninsula, and thence west froin Nandlalpura w,ill link 
-up Sia Ganj, and Topkhana with Pipli Bazar, is a good part pf a fifth. Further 
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east and west communications are provided to unite the Northern Mohallas with 
each other, and bring them nearer the crossing of the Industrial Town; so that we 
shall have thus in time "a six-street city". 

North and South Communications are less needed; but these, as plans show, 
have also been improved, and both on East and West. The resulting Town Plan 
thus fairly claims to have met the requirements of new and improved communica- 
tions, with modern breadth and directness; and this not less fully, but even more 
than did the 1912 scheme, though this has been recognised (I page 137) as one of 
the best and most economical of its then dominant school. As to economy in detail, 
and as the most unfavourable of possible comparisons for the present scheme, let us 
take what is by far the most expensive of its new thoroughfares, its proposed Ex- 
press Boulevard with its bridge-work and new Bridge, and a full mile in length. 
This is estimated to cost no less than a lac for its construction; but it demolishes 
only a very few houses in its way and thus costs an additional 20 % => say then 
1,20,000 or thereby. Compare this now with Rs. 12,000 for construction of the 
short portion of the 1912 [scheme which has been executed viz, the new Boulevard 
from Old Palace Square to Machhibazar, which is only 400 yards in length, and has 
no costly bridge-work etc. But this had to cut its way through old properties, all 
requiring compensation, which amounted to Us. 47,000, being all but four times the 
cost of its construction. 

But if two-thirds of the 13^ lacs estimated for Old City improvement, sanita- 
tion etc., be left out, as undertakings not provided for in the 1912 scheme, this 
leaves 4£ Lacs. The present total for comparison with the former scheme may 
thus be reckoned as 4^ lacs. This, as compared with 29 Lacs, gives an economy of 
24£ lacs, or say, at lowest, 23. Adding this to the economies of present Water and 
Drainage Schemes as compared with the recent ones, viz 14 lacs, or at lowest II, 
we have thus a total of 24^- plus 14 = 38£ lacs; or, at lowest of 23 plus 11 = 
34 lacs. True, other expenditures, and of great amount, are next proposed; but 
these are for New Schemes: — (a) the full clearing up, sanitation and improvement of 
the old City, thus returning the above § (9 lacs) to the total of 13£ lacs, (b) for the 
great extension of the city, by the new Suburbs and Boulevards, and at an expense 
of wellnigh 8 lacs; mostly for their road-length. Further, (c) commercially developing 
Sia Ganj with Corn-Godowns, Siding etc. (Rs. 2, 60,000) and also (d) by supplying, 
City Parks and Zoological and Horticutural Gardens (Rs. 1,50,000), (e) Public and 
Scientific Institutes (Rs. 9,50,000), with (f) substantial investment towards Hous- 
ing of the poorer classes etc. {Rs. 4,00,000). The total of all these large additional' 
new Schemes for Old City and Suburbs, together about 34£ lacs, is thus only about 
what has been economised by substituting new plans and schemes for the previous 
ones, for Drainage and New Communications only. 

Other economies have been suggested, as in the design and construction of 
Scientific Institutes as compared with existing Plans, ( I. XXI ) in the planning of 
Gardens ( I. 86 ) in School Location, Planning and Construction, etc. (1. 144-157 ), 
though these will not be here reckoned. But in all these ways, the reader may 
reasonably infer that all these new City and Suburban Schemes are in themselves also 
designed with attention to economy; and similarly for the New Industrial Town; yet 
it behoves him to test all this, and as critically as may be. In absence of any alter- 
native plans of kindred type, it is ofcourse impossible to do this precisely; but as com- 
pared with the traditional "Standard Planning", still so largely followed throughout 
India (II. p. 98) I broadly reckon that these would involve an expenditure of not less 
than 4 Lacs more, for the planning * of the New Industrial Town, and of about 
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as much for the Suburbs, ». e. say at least a total waste of 7 Lacs, which is here 
avoided. The Drainage, on conventional principles,* of these great new areas 
would readily mount up to, far more; here avoided by the inexpensive methods of 
Drainage Gardens, here costing Rs. 26,000 or thereby, to lay out for the big 
Industrial Town, and of 130 acres, largely saved from the extra roads and lanes which 
would have been constructed on " Standard Plans. * 

For the construction of Houses etc. the economies realisable, if Mr. Sinha's 
New Tile-Wall invention (as per sample of Boy-Scout House) be adopted, have already 
been reckoned for the- New Industrial Town alone ( P. 130-133 ) at not less than 
6 + 27 = 33 Lacs (or at least well on for 30 Lacs) over the familiar methods; and its 
adoption in the Suburbs, and in future construction in the Old City, will yield 
proportional economies. 

Again, far beyond all these sums however, is that economy of human life and 
its productivity which is broadly reckoned for; this is shown, in Chaps. XXXIV- VI 
above, as capable of yielding results estimated no longer in lacs- or even tens of lacs, 
but in crores— even in the long run tens of crores — and this for Indore City, apart 
from the results of similar measures when 'applied throughout the State. And 
all this through outlays in themselves reasonable, even unexpectedly moderate, in 
fact insignificant in comparison with their return. 

Next however, the question may well be suggested by past experiences of 
Estimates without number — will not these be seriously exceeded ? It is impossible 
ofcourse to forecast the economic future, and this looks grave in 'many ways; so rise 
of costs and prices is only too easily conceivable. This however holds true of all 
estimates: and the answer may still be made, that perusal of the relevant Chapters, 
and their figures, and enquiries among the offices which have contributed* to them, 
will show that these are taken on a full ancf liberal scale. I venture indeed to believe, 
and therefore to say, that were I desired to carry out sample portions of these 
schemes, and were I free to undertake this, I should anticipate ending with some fur- 
ther economies, instead of excess on the rates here reckoned; or proportionally, 
even if they rise from social causes beyond control. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion then., whatever shortcomings of design and of presentment these 
volumes and plans may disclose — ( and as both are capable of improvement, points 
may ofcourse be shown, which will be gratefully acknowledged) — a consistent endeav- 
our of eoonomy has been made throughout, even in matters of public magnificence, 
like Public Gardens, Culture -Institutes etc., no less than in the humblest details: 
• So, clearly and definitely, I venture to express the belief and claim that this is, up 
to the present date, the most inexpensive of Town Planning Schemes, for the area, 
population etc. and what it provides for these; and this alike in details and in aggre- 
gate. Its return, in terms of enhanced City- values and social values may also be 

forecasted and anticipated in some measure, and this as critically as may be in 

terms of each and every mode of material valuation — industrial and productive, 
hygienic and vital, economic, and therefore even monetary. 

It is therefore submitted for consideration as " a business proposition fraught 
with advantage, and with speedy beginings of return to the ciiy; and with this we 

may leave its further returns — in Civilisation-values, Education-values, Art- values to 

justify themselves as they may. 
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Chapter XL11. 



Agenda. 

Immediate Tasks ? 

Enough alike of planning the work, and of explaining it; of defending its 
rationality and significance, ita possibilities and their Estimates. The question now 
remaining to be considered is — How to work the Plan ? Here then is the time to 
look these over afresh one and all, from I to X; and into their descriptions also, 
their respective Estimates as well. 

It is ofcourse clearly understood that everything depends upon the general 
consideration and approval of the Durbar, and on the particular selection which it 
may see best, and find most practicable: but l am encouraged here to set down such 
suggestions as prolonged reflection indicates as most practical, useful and economical, 
and these in order of expediency and of urgency; and for City, Suburbs, and New 
Industrial Town alike. 

Public Health and Housing. 

First of all then, I set aside my own tastes and preferences, as towards city 
amenities, culture-institutes, etc.; and put — first and foremost — Public Health Mea- 
sures, ( Section V ) as the prime and urgent necessity of Indore. We are now at 
the usual beginning" of the plagu3-season: and besides all ordinary precautions, with 
redoubled rat-war, and the like, much may be done even this season; t. g. to initiate 
the thorough inspection and improvement of corn-godowns, corn-shops and stables, 
and at least a beginning of that concentration of these, argued for in Chapter 
XXXIV. It is moreover during this annual period of alarm and dread that mea- 
sures for the opening year may most easily be initiated, and better co-operation ob- 
tained from the public, and from individuals most immediately concerned. The re- 
moval of graiu-shops to the propo&ed New Corn-Market in State Stables, the esta- 
blishment of new Tonga-Stables, with their needed housing and the repair of old 
ones, may now be initiated* Other speedily desirable working-class housing has been 
pled for in Chapter XXVIII. 

Procedure. 

Urgent for these, as for improvements generally, is the speedy acquisition of 
such needed lands and sites as are not the property of State or Municipality, with 
such compensation in money or in land elsewhere as may be adjusted, or such other 
arrangements as may be made, such as arranging for lease-holding etc. — the details of 
which are beyond my province. For all methods alike, the desirability is plain, of 
speedily noting from Plans ( ofcourse their large scale original ) as far as approved, 
the areas required, and methodically dealing with these, as comprehensively as may 
be. For with all due regard to existing uses, precaution cannot be too fully taken to 
prevent these innumerable delays which arise when acquisitions or other arrange- 
ments are left to be negotiated separately, as occasion calls. 

The demonstration of this urgency is already given by the fact that the subur- 
ban sites planned for the large area between east of the Station and Palasia, and 
between Malva Mills and Residency, ( Plan IV) have go&e off with rapidity beyond 
anticipations, no less than 250 of the 800 plots planned having been taken up since 
May. Demand for the Bites planued North-east of the City and West of Railway 
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along Jail Road &c, has been more considerable, 175 sites of the total of 290 having been 
allocated between then and now ( end of August ). The Southern Suburbs, from S. E> 
to S. W. of Juni Indore, up to the proposed New Sports Park, and along Manifc 
Bagh and Bhorkuwa Roads etc, will thus soon have their turn of demand, and those 
planned on the West also. But more or less in all these areas, arrangements with 
proprietors are required; and experience— as at present of cessation of applications, — - 
is proving that discouragements arise, when after a site has been, registered for a new 
house, the erection of this cannot be proceeded with, on account of the need of 
arranging between the authorities and the landholder. 

As at this return of the plague season, public attention turns most actively 
towards suburban removal, these immediate months should be fully utilised for 
promoting the customary exodus to the suburbs; and this henceforward considered as 
to no mere plague-huts, but as far as . possible to the beginnings at least, of 
suburban homes. 

Organisation and Economies. 

The removal of cotton-workers and others to the New Industrial Town should 
also be expedited, as by encouragement of employers and builders. But (as Prof. 
Jevons also recommends in Appendix IV) if possible also by the State or Munici- 
pality building a certain number of small houses, with due variations in plan, as 
these will serve as attractive and encouraging examples, and be readily disposed of; 
sometimes even by sale, with or without exchange of town dwellings, but doubtless 
more generally on the hire-purchase system. The lay-out of Plan III, and as deve- 
loped in Plan II, ( I. VI ) should here be considered; and I trust that Chawis will 
thus never again be constructed in Indore; nor soon anywhere else. 

The organisation of Co-operative Housing Associations among different 
groups of citizens, and this especially, though by no means exclusively, among the 
working classes, and with the fullest practicable support of these by a Co-operative 
Housing Bank, is again one of the measures most speedily desirable. At the 
present rate of demand, a very large building movement must now begin; and to 
avoid the various dangers and difficulties which cannot but threaten this, foresight 
is urgent; and financial provision— ofcourse under due safeguards — cannot too soon 
be made available. The association of public-spirited capitalists, satisfied with 
moderate return upon the substantial security which good and approved housing 
provides, 'may surely thus be obtained: and with this support, and such funds and 
credits as City and State may provide, deposits at reasonable interest may be invited, 
and should be increasingly forthcoming. 

The remission, or at least substantial abatement, of taxation on building materials, 
pled for at page 133 above, is also very highly desirable: this will be encouraging 
from the first, and fully, if indirectly, compensated later. v The vigorous utilisation 
of State forests, quarries etc. should lie organised, and again with advantage to all 
interests concerned. 

The combination of all economies, with adequacy of planning etc., as discussed 
in previous chapters is desirable: and Building Regulations, to keep up standards, 
and to accelerate procedure, should now be made clear. In this way, new quarters 
may be protected from that deterioration, in value, health, amenity etc. which even 
isolated shortcomings may so easily, speedily, and widely inflict upon new quarters. 

Great economies in construction Ac, indicated in the Chapters on Estimates^ 
and those explanatory of them, (Chap. XXXI)— as already partly evidenced by 
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the experimental sample, of Boy Scout House at Dewas Ghat Bridge — may thus 
be realised; and these may be further increased by good organisation from above, 
and by efficiency management and welfare management of the workmen employed. 
Towards the latter, at least a substantial proportion of these workmen cannot too 
soon be housed; say at the eastern outskirts of the New Industrial Town for those 
occupied in its construction, and in that of the Eastern Suburbs; while in town they 
may be encouraged to take over and repair houses vacated by migration. This care 
for their wellbeing will be well rewarded in their subsequent rise of efficiency. 

With the approaching completion of the large constructions now in progress 
at Mhow, an influx of good workmen may thus be attracted here. 

How all these and other elements — which make' up a veritable mobilisation and 
development of the housing industries, and one kept free from all mere speculation — 
may react alike upon the health of the whole city, old and new alike, and upon 
employment and business, investment and general prosperity, need not here be 
enlarged upon. 

Drainage Gardens. 

The experimental' Gardens lately initiated at the Hospital, and north of 
Nasia Temple, are already beginning to demonstrate the full practicability of the 
scheme of Drainage Gardens; and with the skilled management and supervision 
which is happily available, they will give no cause for alarm, but much for anticipa- 
tion. And with due provision and economy of water-supplies, and for their use,, 
(as per sample of itinerant pump lately acquired, and other possible improvements) 
housing and gardening will progress together. 

The twofold exodus — to Suburbs and to New Industrial Town — will notably 
aid the health of the Old City, and its improvement also," and tend to reduce 
the cost of the latter. 

The acquirement of at least the large Drainage Gardens of the Old City — as 
notably at Juni Indore and Ranipura, at Gautampura Peninsula, Krishnapura and 
north of Chhatri Bagh etc. — should also be actively proceeded with, while smaller 
spaces can be acquired as occasions arise with removals, clearances &c. 

River Purification, and its Consequences, 

In these ways, the present abominable pollution of the Rivers, by the present 
influx of sewage, with its manuring of the river-courses and nulla-beds into some of 
the most overcrowded mosquito nurseries in India, may be speedily abated, with 
diminution of the present serious fever-deterioration of the community accordingly. 
With the cleansing of the Rivers this season, and the application of the other 
measures indicated in detail, and for nullas also, in Mr. Iyengar's Report ( Appendix 
I ) together with the progressive utilisation, for garden uses, of the present thirty 
river-drains, the general health, vigour and productivity of the City will be improved; 
and to a degree only second to those resulting from the substantial abatement of 
Plague itself. It is here gratifying to note that Mr. H. B. Learoyd P. W. D. is 
considering measures for the relief of the East River from Residency Sewage. In 
all these ways even the large hopes expressed in previous Chapters may before long 
be realised: thus, from these gardens, that increase, improvement and cheapening in 
the vegetable markets, which is here in Indore so peculiarly desirable, should begin 
to be appreciable from next year and onwards, with obvious advantages to the 
slender family-budgets of the people, and to general health and comfort accordingly. 
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By steadily continuing up and down stream, and year by year as means allow, 
that attention to river-bunding of which the view from Krishnapura Bridge gives so 
admirable an illustration, will come the raising of well-levels, with greater abundance 
of water-supply. The soil-water level for trees, fields and gardens will be similarly 
raised; while .the adjustment of watered Pasture-strips along the river banks, as levels 
allow, will also found to reward a trial. All improvements of the quantity and 
quality of Milk-supplies cannot too soon come up for active consideration: it may even 
be predicted that the City might profit by the labours of a firstrate Dairy-organiser 
and cattleman in no less degree than from those of their. Drainage Gardener. For 
such abatement of the enormous, habit-maintained, rate of immolation of the annual 
crop of childhood to the germs of foul milk, and to the absurdly unnecessary demons 
of its poverty and scantiness, would soon become manifest, even from his first year of 
office onwards. 

Summary as to Public Health. 

So far then these suggestions of the active Public Health Policy required, 
with its prompt reduction of rats, mosquitos, milk-germs, and — with the general 
clearance and cleansing — of flies also; and with encouraging fall of each and all the 
associated disease-rates, and death-rate accordingly. The improvement of nutrition, 
health and vigour, etc, through the spread of gardening, the diminution of lung- 
diseases, damp-diseases etc, by better housing, with the diminution of intemperance 
also, will all become obvious and encouraging as progress begins; and the neuras- 
thenic depression of body and mind, lamented over in I Chap. IV will correspond- 
ingly give place to the vigour and joy of life, which, however at present rare, is the 
normal health-condition of both. The fine rose or peacock, horse or hound, is in 
the true sense, the most normal one. So also for* the child, the youth, the woman 
at their best: why not then for our species more generally ? We begin to see; and 
so may act. , 

Communications. 

Once all these fundamental necessities of Sanitation, Housing etc, are set in due 
aotivity in Old Town, Suburbs and Industrial Town, other improvements, like those 
of Communications eto. will claim their share of attention, and reward it. The 
exodus from the old town will facilitate the clearance of its many new lanes and 
short-Cuts and the widening of old ones, indicated on plan X, of course as opportuni- 
ties offer, and as annual budget m»y allow. Thus increasing de-congestion of the 
Bazar Streets; yet with aid, not injury, to their business. The present keen demand 
for new shops, — which cannot be without effects on prices — will be somewhat abated, 
as (a) through the concentration of food-shops to the central Retail Corn-Market 
( 11—145 ), (b) through the formation of the suggested Secondhand Market in place 
of the present Brahmin Water-carriers Mohalla (I. 165) and (c) other local 
extensions, e. g. Shakkar Bazar Square. But still more (d) through the migration to 
the Suburbs, and the exodus of workers to the New Industrial Town, in which shrewd 
traders are already taking up sites, and in which Co-operative stores may also arise^ 
The sacrifice of Bazazkhana Square will thus be unnecessary; and with the removal of 
its present Vegetable Market to Odepura interior square, and I trust, the ereotion of 
its proposed Clock-tower, (I 163) the Bazar Town will thus have its open centre 
worthily improved, instead of built up. Any growth of shops still necessary will 
extend along existing streets, and especially I trust southwards, (e) towards Muchhi 
Bazar and along it, after the proposed removal of its wood-yards to Harsiddbit 
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Among larger communications, the proposed Express Boulevard (Plan X) 
will naturally claim first consideration; and the needed outlays for its construction 
(II. 84) though no doubt considerable at some points, will be seen so moderate when 
averaged along its whole length, in view of the very few demolitions it requires, as 
to be well compensated, as in saving of business-time, through directness of its own 
route, and diminished congestion of others. The improvements of the Station 
Quarter and its accesses (Plan IX and I. XLI) will naturally be considered along 
with this; while the bridge at Sia Ganj, (p. 84) with its further improvement of 
Station Access, as well as decongestion of that prosperous quarter towards suburban 
homes, will also reward its construction. 

The opening up of the proposed route from Dewas Ghat Bridge to Malhar 
Ganj will also be found of advantage, beyond that decongestion of the Topkhana— ■ 
Krishnapura-Khajuri Bazar route to which the City has hitherto been practically 
limited; and the relief and advantages of these expansions, from what is at present too 
much "a One-Street-City" into a three-street system and more, will be widely felt. 
( See Plan X ). 

Higher Improvements: Culture Institutes and University. 

After these main examples of the primary utilities aimed at are set agoing, the 
higher improvements of the Old City will have 'their turn. Thus with the migration 
of the workers of Ghati Peninsula, this finest site-area of the whole City may be 
made also the central one, with the construction of the needed Bridge across each 
river; and its crowning group of buildings — that of Library, Museum and Tower, and 
later its .Theatre, ( II pages 34 and 90 ) will complete the Krishnapura Bridge 
panorama, which is already the glory of Indore, Yet not wholly complete it; for 
this whole peninsula ridge of sites should be retained by the City or State for the 
highest future uses; and thus, I trust for the College buildings and hostels of the 
coming University of Central India, by which the culture and effectiveness, the 
productivity, prosperity and wellbeing of the City and the State, and their relations 
with surrounding ones, may all be so much advauced. The gradual architectural 
development of this whole ridge — beyond question the finest site in Indore, and one 
of the finest still available among the cities of India, or beyond — should thus be kept 
steadily in view and in progress; until it rival, in its ow way surpass, the beauty of 
Maheshwar, if not even the panoramic water-front of Udaipur; and even acquire a 
dignity and a charm comparable to that of the most famed of western University 
Cities The east river already recalls the Cam, and the western the Isis; so let 
College boating begin. 

Yet before all this great development, the more modest Scientific Institutes 
for Geology and Chemistry, for Agriculture and Bacteriology, and, by and by, for 
Botany and Zoology also, all as planned along the Lalbagh Road ( slightly rectified ) 
south of Gadikhana, are what deserve the earliest possible attention; for through 
such solid work, scientific and technical, as the officers concerned are already doing 
despite their present inadequate accommodation, the future University » already 
preparing. The suggestion made above ( p 45 ) of constructing one or more of those 
of Scientific Institutes in the first place as the galleries and rooms of such a "Central 
India Exhibition" as might be arranged within a year or two, may here be 
considered. 



If such Exhibition be decided on, no element in it should be more attractive, 
popular and stimulating than that of Horticulture; and thus the projected Gardens 
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SECTION VIII. 

Essentials, Agenda avid, Conclusion. 

Chapter XLI. 



Essentials of the Present Report. 

Towards the close of this long Report, with its many Sections, their often 
numerous chapters and paragraphs, it is necessary to bring these many webs and 
threads together; and this not only for review and summary, but towards that weav- 
ing of the city's future which is the purpose of the whole. 

First then the Survey of the City, at once in its general aspects and relations 
and all these in detail as on plan to every house. Hence the initial Chapters, deal- 
ing with Indore in its geographic situation and its historic growth, and these con- 
sidered not as geographipally fixed or historically done with, but as determining the 
present, and as conditioning the future. 

This study is necessarily incomplete and imperfect, and so calls for fuller enquiry 
and reflection. CCTie relations of Indore, asjCapifcal to its Provinces and provincial 
Towns, and its and their relations to the surrounding States, cannot be too fully 
studied by all responsibly sharing in Indole's Kail way, Industrial and Commercial 
developments, as well as less material ones. Such geographical interpretations need 
contributions from Geologist and Engineer, from Agriculturist and Manufacturer, 
from Banker, Merchant and Economist; as ofoourse also from Administrators in their 
various Departments, to whom I owe helpful criticisms and suggestions. 

Similarly for my historic outline of Indore city development: thus Professor 
Johori has pointed out my lack of reference to Raj put influence, while a talk with a 
historian like Judge Burway increases my conviction that g. the period of Ahilya- 
bai, or the constructive work and influence of Tukoji Rao, need appreciation beyond 
what my brief references have given. And similarly of the work of the past genera-* 
tion, and of the present reign. 

All this brings out the need of that Regional and City Survey of Indore for 
I have pled in I, Chapter I, and which I trust may be actively initiated and 
continued, as part of that general advance beyond the geography, history and eco- 
nomics of the past generation, of which the " Gazetteer of India" is the monument; 
but of which a further and more interpretative general Survey of India is the needed 
successor. Such initiative and efficiency as the present IPlans may have on their 
economic side — as with the Corn-market, or the new Industrial Town — will neces- 
sarily bi in the measure in which they can correspond to the economic situation 
they seek to develop: but to guide this there is scope for each of the above mention- 
ed poinT-s of view. To the Iron Trade, for instance, in its many possibilities, as to- 
wards Agricultural Implements, Mechanical Industries etc, -I have not been able 
to do justieei, : Again, there are matters I have not entered into at all; yet as a 
single example of needed enquiry, take the Liquor Trade. Is this to develop along 
with Industry, as it has done iri the Industrial West ^ Such a question plainly goes 
deep into the future of the nascent Industrial Town, and of the existing City as- 
well; and it should not here be left to drift into its western condition, too long pre^ 
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Ground ? ) Another change, which seems eminently desirable, is (b) the removal of 
the Municipal Office to the present frontage blocks, on Topkhana, of the City High 
School. For thus it would be in a better or more convenient and more dignified 
situation for all its purposes; while the old buildings of the School, now de-congested, 
by exodus of its higher classes to the new edifice lately opened, would be for its 
remaining Junior classes all the more efficient, if kept back from the noises and 
attractions of the busy street: while the School would gain in compensation, by taking 
over the present Municipal buildings and compound, workshops perhaps excepted. 
These changes have therefore been included in the large-scale City Plan (X); and 
this will be seen now to afford a range of School Buildings, with grounds, gardens 
and small experimental farm, most exceptional in extent and continuity, and soon in 
usefulness and beauty. The various activities housed in the present Municipal 
compound have been found place for, a little way north-eastward. 

Such changes thus do not injure any present planning, but are welcome further 
developments of it, and are submitted for consideration accordingly. 

Other decisions early desirable are, e. g. on the proposed removal of the 
Municipal Cotton Godown to the New Industrial Town ( Flan II site 9 and 9 a. ) 
This change is desirable in their common interests, and also as setting free the pre- 
sent area, ( as per Plan X ) as a Suburb in which sites are eagerly desired. 
Similarly for that cession of the gardens north of the Jail to suburban needs, which 
is also indicated in Plan X, though the removal of the Jail itself ( I. 169) is ofcourse 
a quite subsequent matter for future years. The suggested ( or rather predicted ) 
Military Removal ( I page 11 ) will come up naturally for consideration after the 
War; and sooner or later also that of Railway developments, already sufficiently 
diseused in preceding pages ( I. XLI ) . 



Chapter XLI 1 1. 



Concluding Summary. 

From such points for the nearing future need I return to my pleading above, 
of urgent measures of Public Health, of Suburban allotment, etc., and of Industrial 
Town ? I leave these in full confidence of their speedy consideration. Let me rather 
conclude all the interpretations and practical suggestions of these volumes with a final 
summary of the essential idea which has guided their interpretation and planning to- 
wards action, and by which these have now to stand or fall. This is not irrelevant to 
action, as the discouraged "practical man" in these days of Babel, is apt to think; but 
determinant of it, since we act from within. And just as the present War is the definite 
carrying out of a clear-thoughtjtheory-that of "the State as Power" and of the indivi- 
dual's "Will to Power"-so civic action here, and the coming Peace itself, depend, and 
no less plainly, upon our attitude to the older and newer doctrine which is the anti- 
dote to this — that of Etho-polity — ( Family and Community, City and City-State ) 
in Life and Reconstruction; and of "individuality" as involving Citizenship in these. 

As in a box, the six sides — though each in its distinctive plan and place, with 
even its name accordingly — are not detached arid dealt with asunder, so, and more 
brightly, is this unity manifest in the faces of a crystal. Still more does this unity 
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exist among the six distinguishable activities and aspects of a living being,- and in 
those of a City,; above all. The mechanical and physical, the organic (medical, agricul- 
tural etc. ) have been in- our time most considered, but even these too separately- 
and mainly in that order of ascent: thus basing all things upon material power and 
its machines, upon the power of numbers, and with financial conceptions dominating 
all. The ethical and religious, the intellectual arid educational, and the esthetic and 
creative activities, have thus become dissociated, and at most considered as "spheres" 
apart from that of." practical life and from each other. In short these three are 
out of order, and the first three are in the wrong order; while these threes are isolated 
as "objective and subjective '*,' material and spiritual '. Henee'vlargely the present 
confusion in thought, and conflict in action, with the multiplication of evils accordingly. 
( See summary on Plan X. — diagram in N. W. corner ). 

But with the current rise of the evolutionary and social sciences in their turn, 
after these of the physical and mechanical world, and to views beyond theirs, we now 
see in the living being its feeling, its intelligence and instincts are in unison with its 
social and its individual life £ and their activities: and 'the fitness, and even beauty 
which it presents, is appreciated as the outcome and resultant of all these together. 
"We sea too, in every human being, that his moral and social character, his mentality 
and health, his physical activities, are all co-adapted and inseparable; and that his 
esthetic aspect and productive output are at once a resultant of all these, and a 
factor in them. In short they are the product and index of the social conduct, the 
individual behaviour, the material activities, by which his individuality is expressed 
and estimated. Disharmonies indeed abound; but these are not left as the ' Mystery 
of Evil ', but seen as evils which we may trace, and treat. 

Still more manifest then is this unity in the larger social Life, the life of 
Cities, diversified within and unique without, though each is and must be. That their 
life cannot be successfully conducted by Religion and Morals alone, is manifest in the 
tragic history of all sacred cities: while that these cannot be replaced by State Adminis- 
tration or Politics alone, is manifest in the present tragedy of War, as conspicuous 
example. Success, recorded or latent, lies in the union of these; i. e. in the measure 
in which ideals of social life inspire association and activity, as Etho-polity in " the 
City of the Good Life " expresses itself in the Community of men. Thus the ' Duty * 
and the 'Efficiency' of these two past rival worlds of Religion and Power, unite as Duty- 
EfBeiency; i.e. in a needed word, as Civieonduet. Thus too minds are kept sane; for as 
mind increasingly controls body and' maintains health, so the renewal of true Edu- 
cation, and this in the fullest and best senses, is realisable. Hence our proposed 
Civicollege; and this not simply to renew Public Health and advance Agriculture, 
but Life more and more, towards highest, and finest developments. With these ad- 
vances, expression in Art must reappear, and lead the Crafts. Witness City design 
for Architecture, as this for building and its crafts, witness too the nascent re- 
newal of the mechanical industries, though now last instead of first; yet thus rising, 
from their recent paleotechnic worst, and towards the neotechnic best. 

The City of the good Life is also that of good Rule; and so likewise of Educa- 
tion, Health, and the rural life-cultures these are so fully in keeping with. Yet 
all these inspire also the craftsman's heart, head and hand. feeling, knowledge and 
skill, thus rise towards perfection in beauty, as of old. Thus '* goods " ( at once in 
their fullest sense, as well as the too long narrowed economic and industrial one 
abound once more. In short Handicrafts become Givicrafts, and flourish accordingly. 
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In such concrete thought and experience — and as no mere abstract theory of 
social philosophy, but this gradually deciphered from some two hundred cities, and appli- 
ed in some two-score — the present Report is offered. If yet briefer and simpler sum- 
mary be asked, and this in exclusively practical form, let it be this — tliat iri.Indore 
past and present, and substantially with such traditions, men and means as this City 
possesses, we may now practically and economically, steadfastly and speedily proceed 
to cope successfully with its many evils; and even soon, to evoke much of the best 
that lies ready to be developed, in Indore Possible. 



2. Seepage from Piphja «»«<; Sqjrypt^^ pfgqr^ fiplia to Martandpala Tank: — 
Very clean water, with many and grassed; and there- 

fore A JvliginosMS. 

very few mosquitos- ' 

4. Seepage from Martandpala and lower Manikbagh section. Water 
very clean, but over-grown with weeds and greeds" mossq'uitos: A. ctdicifacies 
and rossi. Fishes are present, and control the mosquitos to a large extent. 

5. Lai Bagh Section ( Railway Bridge to Lai Bagh Dam). Opposite Lai 
Bagh the river is broad, and has been- deepened; therefore no breeding 
places Biit below and above this region, ihere are large breeding areas for 
mosquitos. Fishes are present, but not in good numbers. Algae weeds, debris. 

6. Karbala Maidan section. ( Lai Bagh, Dam to Kabutarkhana Bridge). 
River zig-zag, over-grown with weeds, shallow in many places; but no sewage 
contamination, and fishes are present. 3£arstiea t Hydrilla, grasses etc. ill kept. 
Bad bi-eeding placesj A oulicifacies and fuliginosus 

7. Chhattri Bagh, Section: — Grasses and weeds, Afctrsiiect, Hydrilla, and 
floating scums; river often broad and shallow, with pools at edges overgrown 

■ with grasses: mosquitos breed here. A. Jitliginostis and ctdicifacies. Slight 
-ctontamioAtiori with sewage. Fishes not many. 

8. MacJUU Bazar Section:— -Floating algae: Very bad contamination with 
sewage: stinking in' several places. Cfc»«&rxK^^"« to a largfc extent, as to make 
the water greenish; weeds also. A. ftdiginorut ami cwlioifacie* in numbers. 
Fishes very few. 

9. NandlaVpura Section: — (Juni Indore Causeway to Nandlalpura). Nalla 
. on right very bad. In river, fishes very few. Floating masses of'' algae, and 

Clathrooygtis. Further contamination with sewage. A ftdiginostis, cidicifacics 
rossi, and Culex. 

C. PENINSULA SECTION AND CONFLUENCE OF THE RiVfiBg. 

This part is fairly free from breeding places, though occasionally some 
floating debris. Water is deep, side3 pukka, fairly clean, frequently used, 
larvicidal fishes few. Larvae iew. A fulxginosus <& rossi. CUtthrocystia in 
small quantities. On Peninsula, a garden grows down to water edge and 
beyond; and so provides debris for food of larvae. 

i>. THE UNITED RIVER. 

(1) Krishnapura section, down to Municipal' Bund, deep and few larvae. 

(2) Dewas Ghat section. Water very shallow and dirty: course irregular. 
Plenty of Anopheles. Sewage running in, fishes entirely absent. A. rossi 
culici fades and Ctdex. 

(3) Burning Ghat section. 

Not a single fish. Water mostly foul. Algao abundant. A. rossi, stephensi, 
euliaifacies. Part of river protected by Lemna, which keeps river to some 
extent Iarv»e-proof; but gaps are bad. - - 
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(4) Kharkadia Sec^ofif ^{"down'to beyond City limits ). Partly 
covered ^itki Eetmm polyrhiza; b|p±w*^*|r yarts very bad. A. ttephensi, cidici- 
fctciKS, ftitiginoKUg 'Tassi. Algae in Pools. Water slightly clear, but practically 
no ftafa. Sewage again. - 

- vs* VI'V:--:.'; v ■:■ ■ ; : 

■ = ^ ■ - «l. Pitta Nuira. 

; sir 1. ' Hansdasji Section- { iP*cU-Kuia down to Hansdasji Tempi© ). 

* Near J?ach-Kuia, water very clean,: but over-grown with weeds; A. barbi- 
t-ostris present, which gene^lly lives in clean waters. 

Below Pach-Kuia too, water. isdSea6pfe"> River shallow, zig-zag Fishes 
present. Gfvaarot &c. A. Jtdiginottug and culicifadcs; Oulex. No sewage contami- 
nation/* 

' 2; Mistri-Khana Section. ( Hansdat=Qi Dam to Mistri-Khana ). Bad river- 
cbursei, floating weeds; algae etc, shallow; puddles, &c. As a result of breaking 
of stream into separate pools, there are not many fishes. No sewage contami- 
nation. No continuous w^ter. An.pph.eles breeding; A. culiqijacies, fuligino&ux, 

■at i %nfJ^i^P l; ^S^h<^9m^^ c ^Tnt YtB%. with sewage, 

^and : wfaterj fej-«d rt u Jfo; i^h e«j all.- Very large numbers of Otdesc aiidr A. rossi 
breeding. With reference to mosquitos, thus section is in an extremely bad 
condition, a single panful of surface water often containing 400 or 500 larvae 
and pupae. Water in long stinking pools often covered with algal scums. 

4. From Graveyard down to City .bofi^ 
crossing, but relapses to original condition* Very large numbers of CJide.c and 
Anopheles *••>**£ breed here. At .places where water is not foul, we get A. 
c WtCT^c*e« _b^eed^ln^y A large number of A. rossi and Culeoc. 

III. Palasia Nulla. 

1. South-east of Dewas Road Bridge- During time of observation the 
^WUv waa dry forborne diBtanoe from its source. Small pools and puddles 

-^efc«dftfli**B^»r^«t!e^ .Jwife A'wQphfeUue mosquitos in numbers; also culicines- 
f JPjj l i oi> ?a»^gfe^itfcJ^8omfSi>frJfe < 8»d theso do not breed many mosquitos. 
Species ar^^ atUa^^^ St^ak^rm i^tm*- 

2. Dewas Bridge Road down to smail Temple on left. Water is broken 
tip' into jjpollfc Shallow", weed's, algae, Spirogy raj' bluegreens. Fishes present 
but ho* many*t and. no* in all poo-Is. A etMeifiwi^ JidUfa 

3. From Temple down to Malwa Mill bridge. . 

Host Of the way it-is dry, with few puddles and pools. : ;. Fiahes very rare; 
Anopheimea breeding in some places. 

i 4. Bek>vv Molwa Milt. 

' " Water foul, due to Mill effluents, stagnant; Gtifcx breeds. Below this too, 
water ie foul. Chiefly Oulese. 



■ * /J "- JIost of tlie open drains of Indore are*kucha;the "watef *tflo«s-v«tey alowly, 
fcnd there are small pools in the course of the drain? - Generally -Cukx breeds 
ijHhe slow moving waters of these tfroirttf QTlie bigger drahwt^^eyteia ©f wkich 
are" pukka, have Borne flow of water. Bat'even there, mosqttitoes wew found 
breeding. These drains have a flat-bottom instead of being IT-br' IMiaped. 
After some time the Bat bottom gets silted up, and the course of the water is 
restricted to a narrow winding path between the 'silt. Thus' the flow' of water 

is retarded. ' In these cases. I collected Cutest larvaV 

• ' . .-• ■- •. / ~. % 

(h) WollX r 

May of the wells are keptT'deaft?*- ? But~lnere are also wells wh|qh breed 
mosquito Jarvae in numbers.- i Generaly the unused wells are bad; some have 
vegetable mattei! on surlaee.. Anopfteiine larvfe breed, in cl^an^r wells: bad 
welfe^rjeietf CVe*. In. semp^wells, even if tq a^appea?#nc# clean, they breed 
some anophelines. 

(c) Fountains and Water from Stand-posts. , 

fountains often breed,, mosquito^ Large numbers of Anopheles larvae 
w,ere, collected |rom the water in the tw© fountains, of the Lai Bagh, Palace 
garden. Some poqls or fountains in the Tnkoganf Palace garden also IBreed 
jnogquito's. 

Accumulation of waten from Stand-posts breed' mosquito larvae Both Am- 
phdes and Ctdex; especially in places where the water stagnates a fong time, 
jfinjl £a.s algaj growths on Irs aiijiace.^ 

Sq far then the results oi the iSSurveyv 

Causes for the present Condition of the feiver. 

A- Sewage c<w#om»na*kw«--Ih ffois case the effect isindirect. The diluted 
sewage acts as a manure to vegetable growth like algae etc. and these furnish, 
either in the live condition or in the decaying state, the best of food as well as 
protection to these mosquito larvae. These food-furnishing algae are Hydro- 
diciyoib, fywogyw and the •blue-rgreens and weeds; which ax&stinmlated to better 
growth by sewage water; and these likewise help mosquito larvae to ^de velop. 
We see how in the Residency Park the river is free from mosquitos, because 
these are no algae; and this because there is no sewage contamination. 

Besides helping to f varnish food an<$ shelter to the. moaquitq larvae, the 
sewage water kills many enemies of mosquitps, like fishes. The species of 
larvicidal fishes like HaplochUus, Rasbora and Barbus do not live in water 
polluted by sewage. 

Water .polluted with sewage generally fa* the, minute green alga called 
Clathrocy8ti8. I have noticed that where this alga }s present, there larvicidal 
fishes are few, if not altogether absent. It is not possible to ascertain H tliere 
is any antagonism.between this alga and these fishes; but this alga is riot present 
in pure water. It. is absent in the good river water in the Residency'; and we 
get the larvicidal fishes there. ' ' f * 
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B. Want of depth: — The river ifc Very often shallow; and as a result of 
that we get the weeds, grasses, &c.,£i»wing in the water, as well as along the 
sides. Li between these plants, the mosquito larvae live safely, and are also 
iu^TUshed*^pftfcr{@j9d , f rom. the*decaying leayea. These f weeds, and graces do 
•not i&eteep water*; h;e«ce in ^he Residency, where the watei? is deep, 
'these plants a.re not foundgrowing., ; In. the same way near ^rjshnapura, the 
watep-^is :deep, *,and these plants-are absent. Near Manikbagh^the water is 
sjjall&wt and these plants thrive well there. . 

i C. ; Proper care is. not taken ' to keep/ the river in'a good condition. A 
comparison of the rivers in the CJiJy with the river in the Residency shows how 
the river can be made clean, healthy and beautiful, and how by neglect and bad 
use, the rivers become dangerous ■ , ■ 

The Mosquitos. 

The species of Anpphejine mos^uitos breeding" in Indore are;— 

4. A. fvliginosus. 5. A. barbirostris. * ~" j - 

Cukes spV^was 1 JMna nre^n^ina^graa^m^ 

f ;N6W with regard malaria*, If©&>'2; S and t 'are capable' saf transmitting 
malaria, and vigorously.-; cannot at first sighfrsay ' which is tbe-'worstr culprit 
of £he"tfrpee. For this purpose a large number of dissections would have to be done 
during the malarial season, and then the percentage of the infection would show 
Tvhjch species is the greatest danger* But they are all dangerous species. And 
if the present cpndjljon of^ tSe river continues, tlie malaria of the city will increase, 
m geometrical progression. Already there are quite a large numper of malarial 
attacks every year, even judging from the hospital admissions alone. The follow- 
ing ate the figures of malarial admission^ is the hospitals. , 

♦ Year- Residency . City^ Total 

1915. 6941 . . , .6159 . .12,200 

1916 , 5660 . , 5482. ll r U2 . 

1917 "* 4771 5405 v 1^176; v 



*T4iese-numfeers*re really terrifying* T,hey ought, to- be mitigated; and 
they en be; 

Besides, the prophylactic methods, which i will discuss hereafter, there 
should also run along with these a parallel working in house to house treatment; 
e. g. free distribution of quinine^ &c. ' 

So as to find dut-the efficiency of these methods, JL nave rproposed to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, State Surgeon, to take a Spleen Census, aud find out the percentage 
of enlarged spleens among children, young boys and girls before and after the 
malarial campaign. I expect "very remarkable'" changes will corner of it. When 
suggestions embodied in this report are' brought to a close, it should be remember- 
ed that the river and other waters should be maintained in the same good condition. 
Otherwise the malarial epidemics are certain to recur again. If these methods 
are carried out efficiently, I am certain the malaria of the city would be very con- 
siderably lessened. 
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Filariasls. 

About, the danger of Filariasis from these mosquitos, again I can hardly 
emphasise overmuch. 

With regard to the so-called, 'harmless' mosquitos, Anopheles Rossi and 
Oulex, a word might be added. They do not transmit malaria; but it should be 
remembered they do transmit Filariasis (Elephantiasis). I hear that at present 
there are very few cases of the disease in the city of Indore. Others say there are 
no such cases at all. The danger is therefore not felt, and' so is minimised. But 
if there are cases local or imported, the infection cannot , but begin; and may 
dangerously spread; because these mosquitos are certain to be infected, and would 
thence transmit the disease to others in increasing numbers. It is not possible to 
restrict people suffering from the disease from coming into Indore; because during 
.the stage most infectious to the mosquito, there is practically no outward symptom 
of the disease, except occasional fever. In such a case, the danger is from the 
importation, which nobody could prevent. The best method is prophylaxis. I 
therefore propose to treat every breeding-place, malarious and non-malarious 
alike. Here is a further argument for same: — (from Dyer and Knab's "Mosquitos 
of America ") — 

''Abundance of mosquitos means enormous economic loss to a community, 
entirely aside from the important question of health, and individual property 
owners realise this more than do official bodies." Beyond .the loss of blood, we 
get the worry, vexation and loss of sleep, which are all quite important. Cattle 
and horses also suffer from these mosquitoes in some parts of India. 

Other possible Dangers from the present Condition of Rivers. 

A. During my inspection work I collected many adult Ftlarias from tho 
river water. The species was not identified because of want of literature. Some of 
the species of Filmia are pathogenic;. and the larvae of these, which are minute 
and microscopic, could easily be swallowed if anybody drank tho Water Even 
though people do not drink the river water, there is always a danger of possiblo 
infection with elephantiasis. 

These worms live only in water containing a large amount of organic mat- 
ter, such as the sewage waters bring in. If this is stopped, these worms would 
slowly disappear. 

B. The river water also contains large numbers of the minute crustacean 
Cyd.ps. It- is known that this creature harbours the larva of the Guinea-worm in 
it body, when it is infected by it. In case these Cyclops are infected, there m 
the danger of the disease spreading, when people take in the water by chance. 
It is lucky there is no guinea-worm in Indore; it is present round about Indore, as 
I am told; so it is easy for these waters to get infected. Here again, it Is well to 
get rid of this Cyclops by cleaning up the river, and turning the sewers away from 
the river. These organisms thrive much better in foul water than in good water; 
and in course of time, would disappear completely. 

Suggested Methods of Mosquito-Control in Indore. 

A. It is necessary that the drains which now fall into the river should 
all be somehow diverted elsewhere. I am in full agreement with Professor Geddes' 
Gardens scheme to divert these drains into, and I am grateful to him for having 
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made the way clear for me. The diversion of these. drains is absolutely necessary 
for the riVer to be kept clean, arid for tt^ smal^iaryici^a^ fishes to live, '. and .keep, 
the water inosquito-free^ 1 

. . B. Surface-cleaning: of Rivers and Nullas. 

This is to remove the food stuff of .the larvae, as well as tq> deprive them 
of their hiding-places. For large portions' of river, . the best method is to have- a 
Iong net, made of strong cloth attached to a rope, 'and adjusted with floats 6a upper 
side and sinks on the lower^ to be dragged by two men on opposite banks. • At 
other places two simple nets are required; one to be worked by two men pn ehore* 
the other to be used by a man on a boat. A rectangular frame of light wood, 6 feet 
by 1 foot, is attached to two long poles on either side. A net is made of thin strong 
cloth, and two men can then easily clear the surface of the scum. The other net 
is made of a ring of iron (two ft. diam.) which is fixed to the end of a long pole. 
The man in the boat waves it along the surface of the water, takes the scum out, 
and puts it into his boat. It is advisable for this purpose to have good boat in 
every big section of the river. School-boys would take a pride' in coining into this 
boat, and would help the boatman in his work- ' J T ; ' 

It is also desirable to^have a boatman who can swim, and also Jsnows how 

to save people from drowning. 

; ■ ■ ■ •»« 'ii 

It should also be noted that these boats might pay for themselves; at least 
to some extent, by being hired out for pleasure-trips, . on the stream in the 
evenings. During flood seasons, it is also advisable to attach thick wire nettings., 
fixed by clamps to the wails of the dams at the places where the water flows oyer, 
so as to catch all floating debris, floating plants, scum &c, which are brought along 
with the current of,water. A workman clears these accumulations from the net, 
once or twice a day. 

C. Cutting omd clzwmy wevus mm yrow m w# icaiers— ima is aiso necessary 
for keeping tho water free from mosquitos. The weeds should be cleared periodic 
cally; not by long hooks as they do now, but by the men going down into the river, 
and cutting the weeds right at the bottom. When the cutting and clearing of 
weeds is over, the surface of the water should, soon after, be cleaned by nets 
described above, because the small bits of plants which float on the surface, would 
provide shelter and food for the larvae. Grasses along edges should Also be. cut. 
Eichhornia speeiosa, the "Water-Hyacinth", isjjust making its appearance in some 
parts of the river. This a peril to the future river, as it is a rapid grower, and 
would, in the course of a very years, coyer large areas of water surface. Then it, 
would cost a good deal to clear the river. But if it is checked now, it would save 
a lot of money. These stray plants should be collected and burnt, or dried for 
manure. They are rich in potash. 1 

By far the most efficient method of dealing with £he aquatic weeds is thai 
of liming the bed of the river. Before the flood season, the Water in each section 
of the river should be let out, and the bed cleared of its silt. It should be noted 
that this silt is a very valuable manure for vegetable and fruit gardens, and could 
be sold off. Then the bed of the river is limed, so as to destroy the underground 
stems and roots of these aquatic weeds. For unless these are destroyed, new shoots 
come out in the course of a few months, and require re-cutting; so that,. I think, in 
the long run, this is a cheaper process, for the plants will not grow again for about 
four years. 
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In order to empty the river sections, where we do not get the sluices 
running down to the bottom of the dam, to siphon out the water will be the 
cheapest method. 

D. The next proposal is to deepen the river in places where it is shallow. 

• E. Introduction of Larvicidal Fishes: — My idea is to utilise the local fishea 

after experimentation, rather than to import fishes from other places. Apart from 
monetary considerations, the local ones are preferable to the imported ones. I 
collected several fishes; and on experimenting, found that the following are good 
larvicid al fishes. 

Rasbora Bp. 
Haptochilus sp. 
Barbus vittatus. 

These are great enemies of the mosquito larvae. They live in good water, 
They are present in the Sherpur tank, upper Kesidency river. Martandpala and in 
some parts of Palasia Jsalla. Specimens in spirit are herewith sent, with their 
respective names. 

These fishes should be collected alive and unhurt, from the tanks &c. of 
the villages near by, and then introduced into the river and nullas ' when their 
waters are made clean. If the water is foul when they are introduced, they will die. 

Besides these larvicidal fishes, I suggest the introduction of surface-feeding 
fishes which eat up vegetable matter like algae &c. Nitria dcmrka is a fish present 
in Indore which is of such habits. 

Dangerous enemies of these small fishes are the predatory fishes, which 
are certain to be present in nearly all deep waters. It is a matter of common obser- 
vation that the lavricidal fishes disappear some time after their introduction. That 
is because of these predatory fishes. In such cases, it is better to catch these either 
by line and hook, or by emptying the river out and then catching these fishes. 

F. Ducks and Geese, and Swans, which are more beautiful, should be 
introduced and encouraged* People who have gardens along the river should be 
encouraged to keep swans and geese. These birds eat up not only some of the 
mosquito larvae, but also the algal scum on water surface, and so help to keep to 
the water surface clean. 

Q. Oiling — For bad pools and puddles I advise oiling. A mixture is 
made of 50 per cent Petroleum and 50 per cent crude oil. " Liquid fuel " is also 
used for this purpose, as it is cheaper and quite efficient. Men are provided with 
poles having a bunch of long rags tied at one end. This end is dipped in the oil, 
( which they carry in a bucket ), and then they beat this pole on the water, so as 
to give a good film of oil on the surface. In places where there is vegetation this 
should first be cleared. For the lower parts of the Pelia Nalla, oiling should be 
done at once, and continued until the suggested improvements are carried out. It 
ought to be done once a week. When the water is clean and contains plenty of 
larvicidal fish, oil need not be used. Cresol may be mixed with the oil for bad 
waters. 

For drains &c, small oil cans with cotton wicka so adjusted as to give a 
drop of oil twice or thrice a minute, should be employed. Similar drips were em- 
ployed in the Panama Mosquito work. • ■ 
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Resin-Caustic Soda Carbolic acid " mixture might also be used for 
bad poola. . 

Oh the Importance of interesting Children 

Every young boy and girl is a born naturalist, with a keen eye and a 
brilliant power of observation. The schoolboys and girls could very easily be 
trained to be very nearly expert — and they take a keen interest in insect life. 

The first to start this movement was Professor Hodge of Worcester, 
Massachusetts; and Dr. T.S. Lahkford of San Antonio, Texas, has carried it out on 
a large scale. He was so successful that others have followed the example to 
great advantage. 

During an epidemic of yellow-fever in San Antonio, Texas people at first 
denied the existence of yellowrfever in the city; but later said that there could be 
no connection between mosquitos and yellow fever. They were too old to learn, 
and were too stubborn to take in new ideas and facts. Then the Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee (Dr. Lankford) grasped the happy idea of educating children 
with reference to mosquitos and diseases. The teachers were taught first, and then 
the children were roused to interest on life and nature. " An aquarium with mos- 
quito eggs and larvae was kept in every school-room,, where pupils could watch 
them develop: large magnifying glasses were also were also given to study to better 
advantage. The children were encouraged to make drawings of the mosquitos in 
' different stages of deVeldpment. ' Groups of boys and girls - were sent out with 
teachers to hunt after the breeding places. Rivalry sprang up among the ten 
thousand public school children of the city in the matter of finding and reporting 
to the Health Office the greatest number of breeding places found and destroyed. 
Record was kept on school blackboards as to the progress of the competition, and 
great enthusiasm was stirred up. Lectures illustrated by lantern etc. were given, and 
the children took very great interest in them. "One result of this work was that 
while previously there had been from 50 to 60 deaths a year from malaria, this 
mortality was reduced 75 per cent the first year after this work was begun; and in 
the second year it was entirely eliminated." 

The simplicity with which the whole thing was done, and the efficiency of 
the method, ought to appeal to the schools and public of Indore. To schoolboys 
of the City High School two lectures were given by me on Insects, chiefly mos- 
quitos; and they were shown leading species, and the way to find their breeding- 
places. They took great interest. Mr. Dobson, the Head Master, offered a prize 
for the best description and drawings made from direct observation. I am eagerly 
watching this development; and trust that Indore will follow the example of the 
Unistates. 

Summary of Recommendations. 
The Rivers. 

A. Residency River. ' 

Boundary Section: — Surface cleaning. Deepening river and widening Grass- 
es to be cut, introduction of fishes* 

Siaganj and Hatipala /Section: — Making river narrower and deeper: Cutting 
of grasses. Flushing the present water out during flood season.- Fishes to be 
introduced. 
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Juni Indore Section: — Should be made deeper in some places: pools on sides 
should be filled up. A uniform course of river necessary. 

B. City River. 

1. Piplia Tank. — Algal masses should be cleared. Grasses should be cut. 

2. Seepage from Piplia and stream from Piplia to Martandpala. 

The seepage water should be made to flow, instead of stagnating as it 
does at present. The stream should be cleared of weeds and grasses and kept 
free from algae. . . 

3. Martandpala Tank: — Grasses on banks should be cut. 

4. Seepage from Martandpala and lower Manikbagh Section. Seepage 
water should not stagnate. The stream should be kept free from grass, Typha 
&c. The bed of the stream should be excavated, and limed in dry season. 
Being the beginning of the river, the process could be done without much 
difficulty. 

5. Lai Bagh Section*— Wishes to be introduced. Surface cleaning and 
weed clearing in some places. 

6. Karbala Maidan Section. — Some parts should be deepened and broa- 
dened. Weeds should be cleared, Liming of river bed is necessary. Reintro- 
duction of fishes some time after liming. 

7. Chatribagh Section. — Removing floating scums by surface cleaning. 
Pools at sides should be filled up; fishes should be introduced. 

8. Machhi Bam>' Section. — Cutting of grasses &c. Flushing of river in 
flood seasons to remove Clatfirocystis. Cleaning bed of river; introduction of fishes. 

9. Nandlalpura Section.— 'Flushing of river water in rainy season. Surface 
cleaning. Introduction of fishes. 

( 1 ) Peninsula Section and Krishnapura Section. — At least one boat 

Bhould be kept in this big section Surface cleaning. Flushing 

of present water. Flushing out big predatory fishes. Introduc- 
tion of small larvicidal fishes. 

{ 2 ) Dewas Ghat Section.— Heightening Dewas Ghat dam; bed should 
be excavated. Fishes should be introduced. 

(3) Burning Ghat Section,— Lemna should be cleared, and fishes in- 
troduced when water is pure, 

( 4 ) Karkadia Section,— Lemna should be cleared. 

Pools on edges to be filled up. Broadening and deepening river. 
Introduction of fishes. 

Pelia Nulla: — Should be converted by building or adjustment of dams 
into another river like the Park river of the Residency. 

Sec. I. Weeds to be cut. Bed to be made deeper. Algae to be cleared. 
Liming should be done to keep down vegetation. 

Sec* II. Water should be made continuous by .deepening etc, and should 
flow, and should not be allowed to stagnate into pools. Fishes should be 
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introduced, weeds cleared eta , Adjustment of dams in some places; see 
plans by Prof < Geddes. 

Sec, III* Oiling every part of the nulla, once a weeiv. a* uif*uijjug 
of weeds, until Improvement Plan is carried- out. The introduction, of fis.lujs, 
ducks etc, clearing etc. * " . 

Sec. IV. Graveyard to City Boundary — do. as fffi, fto. ' #. 

PaJasia Nulla;— L South East of Dewas Road bridge the Nalla should be 
deepened, so as to hold water throughout year. The dam should be made much, 
higher. Algae should be cleared, . . , 

2. Dewas Bridge Road to small Temple: — Water should be continuous. 
Fishes should be introduced. Algae should be cleared. 

3. Temple to Malwa Mill Bridge: — should be deepened. 

4. Below Malwa Milk—Oiling for the present- 
Some of the suggestions here are only temporary measures. It is expected 

that this Nalla would h% made a beautiful river by proper care and good engineer- 
ing. My idea is to make this Nulla as well as the, Pelia into two beautiful, rivers 
always full oi water with trees on its banks; free from algae and debris; with no 
larvae; with fishes in the water and' Swans on it) with people having pleasure trips 
in boats on the water. All these are quite possible; and could be done cheaply too, 
when wo see how nicely and easily the Residency authorities are keeping the river 
so picturesque, so healthy and so eleanv ' . 

Drains: — The principal drains should be provided with oil drips at different 
places. It is better to have V-shaped drains., The presont drains should be 
cleaned of silt quite often. 

Welh, — Should be cleaned and stocked with Haplochilti& and Rasbora* 
Fountains:— Should contain fishes. There should be no plants or debris 
in the water. 

Water from standyosts: — Should be made to flow and not allowed to stag- 
nate. These accumulations should also be oiled. 

M. O. T. Iyengar, 

Acknowledgments:— I am much indebted to Prof. Qeddes for his, valuable 
guidance and help in my work. My thanks are due to Mr, S. B. Hud.likar for 
having kindly placed his microscope at my disposal. 

Note on Sherpur Tank and Surroundings. 

(*2 April 1918.) 

The main Tank, so far as time allowed for observation along part of the 
tank, is quite free from mosquitos. But the tank, just below is overgrown with 
aquatic plants, and breeds mosquito larvae. The other pools and pond3 (apparently 
more or less seepage) near by, also breed mosquitos. The anopheline larvae I 
collected in the places were bred out in the laboratory. The belong to the following 
species:— Anopheles rossi, fuliginQsus and culicifacies. Mature A. f uliginosus were 
also caught in the village near by. 

Of these species, A, f uliginosus and A. culicifacies are dangerous malaria 
carriers; and the villages can hardly but infect these mosquitos. 
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As at present the locality seems far from a non-malarious one. But if 
proper measures are taken and maintained it can be made non-malarious. The 
large tank, which is overgrown with weeds and grasses, should be cleared of its 
weeds, and the scum of the surface of the water removed, by men on a boat provided 
with, suitable nets for catching the scum. Fish (Haplochilu* or Nuria) should be 
introduced to eat up mosquito larvae. The grasses at the edges should be cut and 
the edges kept clean. A similar treatment should be accorded to ponds near by. 
Small pools and puddles should be filled up. The seepage from the tanks should 
be directed into proper channels, so as not to stagnate and thus produce small 
breeding places for the mosquitos* 

If these steps are done the locality is certain to be free from malaria. 

(Sd) M.O.T. Iyengar. 
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Report to Home Minister, by B. Coventry Esqr,. C.I. E., Agricultural 

Adviser for Central India. 

Qit PropAsedUraiU'dg^'Qafdens. 

I think Professor Geddes has made out a very strong case iu favour of the 
adoption of the policy of "All to the soil" in place of that of " All to the sewer 
and I think the Darbar would be well advised to adopt his ideas for the Suburbs of 
Indore and the City. Their chief merit consists in my opinion in the fact that they 
are very economical, truly sanitary, very profitable, and have great value from the 
aesthetic point of view. You could not say any of these things in regard to a 
sewerage scheme. I don't think there ought to be two opinions as to which of the 
two is preferable. Where I think discussion might reasonably take place is in regard 
to (a) details concerning the methods used; and (b) the organisation required to 
make the scheme effective, and therefore efficient. When I was iu Government service 
it devolved upon me to set up what I might call the little town of Fusa; which as 
you know is the head-quarters of the Agricultural Department of the Government of 
India, Every thing had to be built new, as there was nothing! I was at the outset 
confronted with the problem of sanitation and drainage, and had to decide between 
engineering propositions, septic tanks and "All to the soil" proposals. I adopted 
the last. From such experience as I had gained from many years residence in this 
country I determined not to have a drain in the place. I planned to catch as nearly 
as possible everything at its source, and to bury it in mother earth. I succeeded in 
doing so without any offensive appearances or bad odours. The trenching-ground, 
which of course was of suitable dimensions to allow of rotation, could not in any way 
be detected except by the fine appearance of the crops it grew. The result is that 
Pusa has probably the best health bill in India. I should however add that I also 
controlled the- milk supply and the mosquitoes, and I think Professor Geddes would 
do well to include these two important items in- any Indian scheme of sanitation. 
Everything of course was on a small scale which made it easy. Now Professor 
Geddes* scheme of sanitation differs very slightly from the one which I adopted. In 
some respects it is greatly superior, as in the introduction of the manured garden. 
The Garden scheme for Indore City is I think practically the same in its essentials, 
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viz. the materials are caught at source ancj burie<| in the City Gardens. In the 
Suburb scheme however a> kind* of ^ semi-automatic latrine is introduced. Here I 
' should like to express the opinion that overthis the scheme may break down. I have 
noli seen the latrine and should like, to-dq spj an*} | may possibly change my mind on 
seeing it. But what, influences me at the moment is the belief that it will be very 
difficult to ensure continuity of policy, ' The successful working of th| scheme depends 
too much on the individual inhabitant. I feav he will prove a broken reed. I think 
therefore it would be better, and lead to less* risks of failure, if the Suburb scheme 
were on exactly the same lines as the City scheme; and with the added advantage 
that it can be freshly planned. 

t. The other point on Which I might say a few words is that of organisation. 
It would be a very great advantage if Professor Geddda* cdnld include in his report 
the cadre of the general staff required *to establish; develop and maintain the scheme. 
The whole scheme must of course be developed gradually; so that it i| not so necessary 
to know what the ultimate 1 staff would be (though the Darbar might like information 
on this also ) but rather what is required now and during the fnext few years. My 
reasons for suggesting this are as ^follows. Firstly* Proper Organisation iand 
Administration is essential to the success of the scheme. \J& this fails the whole 
thing fails. Secondly, this is not a matter which should be left to amateurs to devise* 
Though it is the work of the Darbar to appoint its officials, i|i requires some guidance 
as to their class, qualifications and pay. Though Professor Geddes could not be 
expected to settle all the points, his help and advice would be t very advantageous; 
and the report would be more complete if it would include on estimate of the staff 
required. Thirdly, I have been mentioned as being willing to help in procuring men 
for garden work etc. This is correct; and I shall be glad to give all assistance^ in* my 
power to aid the scheme. But my ability to do anything is limited to giving advice; 
and I can generally only indicate how and where suitable men could be procured. 
But in order for me or anybody else to do this to the best advantage to the Darbar, 
especially when Professor Geddes has left the place and is no longer here to give 
advice, it would be a great advantage to have particulars of the posts to he created, 
the nature of the work, and the pay which should be offered. * 

8. Before closing these remarks I should like to endorse Professor Geddes' 
reminder ( I. p. 47 with reference to Water Supply in Chapter VII) that the great 
water reservoir "must always be Nature's Subterranean one," and his opinion as to 
the desirability of making bunds, not so much for the purpose of supplying water 
schemes, as to keep up the level of the Water-plane. I believe that no more certain, 
more plentiful, purer and cheaper water supply can be obtained in the Malwa Plateau 
for town or country than subterranean water. . During the last year 6 or 8 bores 
have been put down in the rook in the Ratlam Bazar, for drinking purposes, at a cost 
of about Rs. 850/- each, including cost of boring and the deep well pump. They are 
an entire success. These are small things. But this system, developed on a large 
scale like at Ujjain, 1 agree with Professor Geddes, would be infinitely preferable to 
the construction of large Eeservoirs. 



(Sd.) B. Coventry, 

Agricultural Adviser. 
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APPENDIX III 
From Harold Ulann, D. Sc. 

Principal of the Poona Agricultural College. 

Deab Mr.Bapna, 

Professor Geddes has asked me to write you a note with regard to his scheme 
of Drainage Gardens in connection with town planning at Indpre, and I have great 
pleasure in doing bo; because I feel that his scheme ia a practical one, and that if 
carried out efficiently, if solve in a- much ""cheaper manner than Is usually done 

, the problem of the disposal -of the eewa^e of an Indian /dty. It seems to me essen- 
tia] in India to deal with the sewage question on a cheaper, basis than has been done 
in Europe if it is in any way possible; and "Professor. Geddes has shown a method 
which seems to me &fc any rate ia Indore to be likely to be successful. Ofcourse I 
only speak on %bp agricultural side, but I am sure if the scheme in question is really 
efficiently done yeUfWill get a large amount of* agricultural produce, and at the same 

*time deal with the refuse in a sanitary manner , 

The scheme^ as' I understand it, is to utilise a large number of open spaces in 
and round the city as places for the disposal of nightsoil and aflso of drainage water. 
Professor Geddes has', I believe, estimated that there are*about 147 acres in and 
"round the city which can be used for this purpose. There is, I understand, a popu- 
lation of aljout 73,000 in tndore, and ofcourse this number will have to be arranged 
for. If successful, any extension of the city would be provided for by separate drainage 
> gardens in the locality of such extension. So that we are justified considering that 
we, have to deal at present with a population of 74,000. Counting that the night- 
soil produced per head of population is about 1£ lbs. per day, and that the amount 
of liquid drainage will, apart from rain, borne to a maximum of £ gallons per head 
per day, we have to deal with about 111,000 lbs. of nightsoil and 148,000 gallons of 
drainage water per day. 

Let us take the disposal of , the nightsoil itself first. This amounts, as you 
will see, to nearly "18,000 tons a year, say 122 tons of fresh night soil per acre per 
annum. This ofcourse is a fairly Jarge amount;, but if it is trenched in the ground 
tat from 8 to 12 inches deep* I think the soil is capable of taking this quantity, and 
still remaining sweet; provided that heavy crops of fodder and vegetables are raised 
on the land. I should have been better pleased if a little more land could have been 
provided within the possible limits, but if no more is available I think this quantity 
will do. 

ft' 

If these 'drainage crops are, however, to be » success^ they -will have to be 
watered with the drainage water and in addition with a considerable quantity of.fresh 
water. Hie 148,000 gallons of drainage Water per day would, I calculate, under 
intensive cultivation of vegetable and fodder, supply enough water for 55-6 acres, 
and hence it will be required to be supplemented by water pumped either from the 
river or from wells to the extent of at least an equal amount, even including the rain 
which will prevent the necessity of pumping during three or four months in the 
year. 

But the method of manuring with nightsoil which I have described above is 
one of the most efficient methods known, and would enable you to raise enormous 
crops of fodder and vegetables on this land, provided the water was given. I antici- 
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pate that even with the necessity &f pumping" a considerable amount of water on to 
this land to supplement the drainage water, you will have a very considerable demand 
for it for market garden purposes. What is practically the method of manuring I 
: have described, has given astounding results, in Northern India^ and Relieve would 
give similar results with 1 ychi. ' ^ It consists 1 hi v o^ening k a trench 1 at least 1 \£ inches 
deep along one aid& of a field,* emptying ohei dav'Sj hightaoil intp^ thjs trench, and then 
immediately filling it up with soil so as to form, another similar trench for the second 
day's supply. You thus, place^the nightsoil at A depth of from. ( 8 to. inches from 
the surface at once, where it cannot be any nuisance, and where it decays with great 
rapidity. It cannot also harbour flies. At the same time the soil which Jb Stocked 
on manure such as £ have describe^, 8 or 10 inches below the surface, is one which is 
exceedingly fertile; and on which fodder crops ^nd vegetables will grow with great 
luxuriance. 

This being^the oase, I believe that, 'provided ^suitable sites^can be obtained* 
and provided the system is*efficieritty managed, *this methods of the .disposal of the 
nightsoil of Indore w^ilj result in rapid and oheap "disposal witfiout inuisance, and at 
the same time give a very considerably return to the city; from the -rent fef land thus 
treated, tn expressing this opinion, however, there are tw£ pfovisos wjii'ch Ijmust 
make. These are:— r 

(1) T&ai the system ill efficien% managed.' 1 This' 'fa' '^bso]a£eiy { 'ef<seiitia(' : as 
the slightest slackness in running the system Will ^ead to an ^min^ble state ,qf 
things which 1 do not think could be tolerate^ by any ', self-respecting city for i 
moment. I therefore say that- absolutely efficient management ck amy -'dost "id* 'A 
sine <pta»<m if you adopt the suggestion 1 macfe by Professor Greddes. 

(2) That the land in which the nightsdil is- placed* and bit whteh ttie dftunage* 
water is run must be'cbn'stanfcly under cultivatibn'. I anticipate you 'will be-abl$ to 
let the land, and that it will be- possible to do this on fairly high rates. But if you 
cannot, it is essential that the land should be cultivated by the ' MuhioipaUty 1 itself. 
In any case I should like to see the Municipality &ee)p ^certain amount' of land ill its 
own handsi under an efficient manager 1 , in order to 1 shiw kne people 1 Ihe best way of 
getting the biggest possible return from sucti land. 

I recognise tliat* the x scheme 1 suggested-! by' Professor Geddes is a new idea. 
With efficient management, howeveiy and SttitaM* Ianrf l da not consider that it is 
by any means "entirely an 'experiment; It shduHl work[> and should work without 
nuisance; and I hope that you will be able 1 to carr^ it i&id ibraotibefc 

1 With very kind regards and thanks for the welcome ; which you gave, me at 
.Indore. J ' < 



(Sgd). Harold Mann. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



Note by Prof. H. Stanley Jevons, M. A. Research Department of 
Indian Economics, University of ^Allahabad. 

On the Plans of the Industrial Town of Indore. 

(1) General: — Having been asked for a general opinion in regard to the plan 
of the Industrial City prepared by Professor Geddes, I have carefully examined the 
plan and have been all o*ver the site lying on the east side of the river on three sepa^ 
rate visits, the first being with Prof. Geddes. In its main outlines and general con- 
ceptions the plan seems 'to me excellent. The' separation of distinct areas for the 
factory sites and for residential purposes, whether for ^the factory managers and sub- 
ordinates or the work-people, should be an essential feature of every such scheme, 
and Prof. Geddes is perfectly right to adopt it. , 

As regards the., area of the factory sites, I understand that the demand, of the 
woulid-be factory and mill owners is here, as elsewhere, for very large sites; in fact for 
as much land as they can get. Up to a oertain limit an increased area usually means 
increased efficiency -of a factory, and the determining point will be the price which 
has to be paid for the land. The main object should be to get the smaller sites near 
to the existing city, and for the larger and larger sites to be allotted further and 
further out. This* cannot be followed as an invariable rule, however. The proper 
method would be to graduate the rate of rent per acre, so that it is Jhigh for sites 
near, and low far away. I understand that the land is to be vested in the munici- 
pality, and would be leased out by them. I would suggest that the terms be leases for 
99 years at a fixed rental, with the option of continuanoe for another period of 99 
years at a rental to be arranged, but not exceeding three times the original rental. — 
For sites near the city I would suggest fixing the rental at from Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 per 
acre per annum. At a medium distance, i. e., immediately beyond the Nala, the 
rates might be from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per acre per annum; whilst further out, i. e, t sites 
19 to 24 and beyond, the rents might be fixed at rates varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
per acre per annum. These rates are suggested on the assumption that the municipality 
will make at its own cost pucca roads with bridges, culverts and drains where shown 
on the plan, and that each factory owner will be charged with the proportion of cost 
of putting in the railway sidings, A still better plan would be for the municipality 
to put in railway sidings itself, and charge the rent for them at 7 per cent on the cost, 
I think the above-named rental rates are the lowest that could possibly yield a satisfac- 
tory return to the municipality, and they might need to be a little higher. In the 
case of comparatively small concerns, taking up small areas of less than five acres, 
it might be desirable to grant them rebate of rental for the first two or three years, 
say 50 per cent reduction for the first two years of the lease and 25 per cent reduc- 
tion for the next two years — thereafter at the full rate. 

(2) Sidings. — The general form of the sidings, namely, a oircular arterial siding 
with main branches running between a north and north-east direction is satisfactory. 

I have already suggested verbally that the sidings should all be planned with 
a minimum radius of curvature which is the standard for the broad guage. In this 
way the conversion to the broad guage, when once it is introduced to Indore, would 
be greatly facilitated. This change has already beep accepted by Prof. Geddes. 
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The main branches running northwards would' be best arranged so aa to di- 
verge from one another at a slight angle, say 6 or 8 degrees, and they should have 
a row of factory sites on e,ach side of them, thus giving four rows of sites. 

(8) Power Station.— Tot the success of the industries of Indore it is essential 
that there should be an abundant supply of power available at the lowest cost possi- 
ble. Since in normal times the railway freight on coal is nearly double the cost at 
the pit, Indore must be reckoned amongst the places where the cost of generating 
power by steam is high. It appears that it would be difficult, if not impossible^ how- 
ever, to provide a supply of more than 4,000 horse-power by hydro-electric power 
available within a distance of 90 miles. Such hydro-electric power could not be sold 
in bulk at less than As. l£ per unit. Very probably with the increased cost of 
machinery and of the transmission lines, due to war conditions which are likely to 
persist for some years, the current could not be sold at less than As. 2 per unit. The 
main point, however,, is that the greatest conceivable supply, which must be obtain- 
ed from at least three totally distinct generating stations, could not exceed 4,000 
horse-power. This would hardly suffice for the existing demand for the mills in 
Indore, and there is a considerable further potential demand for miscellaneous in- 
dustries, and for household and street lighting. Taking into account all the existing 
and potential demands, and assuming two new cotton mills, which are projected, to 
be built, and to require electrio power, there is already in sight a demand for about 10, 
000 horse-power, provided the Bupply is cheap enough. There appears, therefore, to be 
an opening for the establishment of a large central eleotric generating station, driven by 
eteam turbines, and with all the latest devices for fuel economy, and for efficiency in the 
generation and distribution of electricity. The buildings should be so constructed as to 
be capable of extension from time to time as the demand for power iucreases, The genera- 
ting units might be of 5,000 horse- power each, tSabcock- Wilcox watertube boilers being 
used. From time to time as the demand increased an additional unit of 5,000 horse- 
power would be added. It would be worth investigation whether a plant, for coal 
distillation and recovery of bye-products might not be included, according to the 
scheme outlined by Colonel Godfrey in his third article in the London paper, " The 
Financier, " ( quoted in the " Times of India Monday, April 29, 1918 ). By the 
establishment of such a central generating station looated in the industrial city itself, 
it is probable that an unlimited amount of power could ba supplied to cotton mills 
and factories at a rate somewhere between one anna and one and a half annas per 
unit. I would recommend that the State should offer a concession to be floated in 
Bombay or elsewhere for this purpose. The concession should consist of the mono- 
poly of the supply of electric power for 60 years at an agreed, schedule of rates,, and 
containing a guarantee by the State to take current normally equivalent tci 5,000 
horse-power for the State mills, and for distribution through its contractor to the 
consumers, in the city and suburbs and the residency, including the small power 
consumers. The company would negotiate separately wit h the big mills, but with the 
assistance of the State. 

(4) Housing oj Workers: — It is impossible to over-emphasise the importance of 
attention being given by the State to the adequate provision of improved housing 
accommodation for the existing industrial population, and for the greatly increased 
number of mill-workers and factory operatives, which is expected to be required. 
It is most desirable to give the workers every inducement to become permanently 
settled in Indore. I think that the State (through the Home Ejepartment ) and 
the Municipality, should each erect a number of cottages, say 20 or 30 each, of 
different sizes and designs, with a view to finding out what is the most satisfactory 
design, and what are the cheapest materials which are satisfactory, in view of all the 
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local conditions. Of course, these experimental houses should be built ou a site care- 
fully planned in accordance with Prof. Geddes's scheme. 

When the results of the experiments are available, the building should be 
commenced upon a large scale. The questions which wil{ then present themselves 
are: — (1) Who shall build and own the houses? (2) Who shall manage the property 
and collect the rents ? 

It may be taken as a universal experience that mill and factory owners are 
averse from troubling themselves and expending money upon housing their work- 
people; and will always prefer that somebody else shall build for them. If they are 
forced to Undertake the building themselves, they are obliged to lock up capital at 
an unremunerative rate of jnterest, and they consequently build the minimum required 
for their own employees, and make a practice of ejecting from their houses persons 
who leave their employment. If there is a general shortage of good housing accom- 
modation, this provides a very undesirable power of compulsion over employees. 
Moreover, if it were made a rule that employers must build houses up to a certain 
standard for their work-people, this would greatly discourage new industries from 
coming from outside to settle in Indore. 

I am. led, therefore, to the conclusion that the best plan from all points of 
view would be for the State to assume direct responsibility for the housing of the 
work people; and that it should establish for the purpose a Trust, to which the State 
would lend the necessary funds at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent per 
annum. As the rents which could be realised by this Trust for its houses would, 
probably, not be sufficient to pay more than 4 per cent on the capital invested, it 
might prove to be necessary for the State to require from all employers of labor a 
contribution to the expenses of the Trust at the rate of eight or ten rupees per 
annum per person employed, calculated on the average number employed during the 
last two or three years. A better policy, however, would be to make residence in 
houses provided by the Trust, or in any other houses certified as fit, compulsory on 
all mill employees, so that the employers would thus be forced to pay the wages 
necessary to cover the economic rental of good houses. In this way the stimulus to 
private building would be maintained. If the Trust were to let houses at rents corres- 
ponding with less thau the market rate of interest, there would be no inducement to 
private capitalists to build, and the whole burden would be thrown upon the 
Trust. The better plan is that the Trust should set a good example in building the 
types of houses required, and thereby also stimulate private enterprise to do the 
same. The Trust would ofcourse, not be a profit-making body, but would regulate 
its rates of rental so as to yield a net 5 per cent interest, and^ reduce its rents if it 
found that it was making a profit. 

(5) Library and Information Bureau for Industrial Town,:— It would be a 
distinct public service tending to promote the growth of modern ideas in the manage* 
ment of industrial concerns, if the State were to establish a technical library and 
bureau of information in a small building to be erected at a conveniently central 
point in the industrial town. It should not be overlooked that it is desirable to set 
aside a certain part of the industrial town in close proximity to the factory sites for 
a residential area for managers and assistant . managers, This library and informa- 
tion bureau should be situated in the middle of, or close to, this residential area. 



H. Stanley Jevons, 
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arid Sherpur. 

Burwaha. 

Old Ironworks and the Possible Future. 

I regret that I have bo sufficient experience in matters metallurgipal to qualify 
me for offering any opinion of technical value either upon the old Iron Works, or, 
upon the mine or ore, though I observed all with great interest upon our recent 
visit (5-6 May, 18). 

* 

Speaking however quite generally, I cannot think the present Iron- Works 
buildings &c. can have now any more than their break-up value for materials. 

My impression of the mine and ore was naturally a very hopeful onej but it is 
obvious that full prospecting' is now required, in order to determine whether the" 
quantity be sufficient to justify enterprise, on the large scale which can alone survive 
in present times. 

Assuming the results of this prospeoting to be successful, the location o£ the 
necessary Iron- Works Village will next require careful determination; but this again 
involves a thorough study of the whole locality. This will lie With the responsible 
metallurgist, in conjunction with the geologist, the railway and road engineer, the 
water-engineer etc. 

Only when this general location is fixed, and when the scheme and scale of 
working, with transports etc, have been broadly laid down, on grounds of technical 
economy and efficiency, can the Town-Planner come in; but from this stage he can be 
of service. Planning such as that advocated in Naya Indore, will here be adaptable, 
for what has been said of the evils and the possibilities of industrial conditions, 
applies to metallurgical villages no less than to textile towns. 

• Burwaha Town. 

As regards Burwaha |owd, I may submit a few remarks. Its Public Health 
obviously requires serious attention; for the present visitation of Plague is, as every- 
where, but an indication, and nemesis, of the accumulated insanitation and overcrowd- 
ing of the past. „ 
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The neighbourhood is pretty obviously malarious, owing to the neglected 
condition of both the Hirers. After bunding of these, with cleansing of their banks, 
the expense of maintaining their purity * would be only moderate, and the whole 
outlays will be amply repaid in the increased vigour and productivity of the population. 

The methods advocated in my Report for Indore are hero readily applicable; 
and can be easily worked out with little time and expense; say in course of a visit 
by the Manicipal Engineer. Here also Mr. Iyengar's Malaria Report on the Indore 
Rivers will be found suggestive. 

The Distillery is a principal factor in River pollution; while its characteristic 
and powerful odour is surprisingly in evidence, even on the high ridge of the Palace, 

This river pollution is easily dealt with, and the odour can also very largely be 
reduced. I was glad to hear, from Mr. Shambo Nath, hopes of recovering valuable 
residues from the present waste — but I must strongly urge that this recovery scheme 
be planned, from its outset, so as thoroughly to do away with all further pollution of 
the River, even by more or less purified residual waste. I am much mistaken if any 
element from the present processes, or of the proposed additional one, can be of 
injury to the soil; but on the contrary, I am convinced of the manurial value of all 
such waste. I therefore plead for the acquirement of sufficient ground, below the 
distillery, to. admit of irrigating with the sullage water, as I may call it; and also for 
manuring, with the solid waste from the distillery. In this way a further economic 
return can be maintained, with diminished soarcity of vegetables and fruit for 
Burwaha town; as well as serious nuisances abated, which at present must depress 
the health as well as the pleasure of Palace and homes alike. 

B- Maheshwar. 

My visit to this fine old city was too brief to admit of preparing any notes 
and suggestions in detail; but of its noble situation, its monumental river-front, its 
historic atmosphere and indestructible appeal of idealism, no visitor but must carry 
away impressions enduring throughout life, and ranking high among his vividest 
memories of travel. For here are perspectives, and associations too, in their way 
comparable to those which are the glory of Muttra, and even of the great Benares 
itself. The worthy maintenance of these cannot but ensure their continued develop- 
ment; and the treatment of the deterioration which is only too manifest beyond this 
focal centre may fitly accompany this, with returning health and prosperity accor- 
dingly. The revival and adaptation of the old Silk industries are also here peculiarly 
worthy of consideration, as part of that current invigoration of economic policy 
throughout the State which is happily now in progress, in the competent hands of 
the Minister of Excise and Commerce and his advisers. 

From Maheshwar I returned to Indore with two questions (1) why is this old 
Metropolis of the State architecturally so much nobler and more impressive than 
is the modern City of Indore 1— and (2) what can be done towards giving Indore 
something of this dignity and beauty, if not even of deeper qualities still, although 
ofcourse now in terms of our own day ? Partial answers to these questions are an- 
ticipated in my Chapters on the Purification of the Indore Rivers ( I. XXI ) and on 
the Library, Museum and Theatre group on the Peninsula between them. But after 
this visit to Maheshwar I feel more hopeful and more ambitious for Indore, and this 
especially for the worthy utilisation of its peninsula, which alone gives something 
of that combination of lofty site and river situation which give their beauty to 
the old Capital. Here in Indore may not this situation be developed for and by 
the University, of which the initial group already planned may be -but a beginning ? 
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G- Chandrawat Ganj, hear Fateh Bad. 

In the course of piiif ola^s vWt J17^ Jeij., 18 }^ I)r. Deo ^iid I ^ere fcbje to 
form tolerably cjefiniie *4 e ** fco the. material rea^urameiits pi: thfa active and grow- 
ing commercial village, which only needs the supply of sucli a plan bn larger scale 
( conveniently 82^' to 1" ) as may enable us to set them down upon ik' " a 

This plan can easily be prepared by a Public Works Surveyor ip a clay or two; 
since a full anc| accurately^ measured house by house survey is hot* required, but only 
a general outline of the streets and squares, with their main blocks and outlying 
compounds indicated. 

• ' i, : ' :. i / h-- ■ ' ', ' r ■:■ . ' I , 
The considerable growth of this Village, since its foundation only some ten 

years ago* and also the remarkable extent and attendance of its Sunday Market, are 

kindred evidence that this location has been well chosen, and .that the prospect of 

developing this into a prosperous little Commercial Town, is a reasonable one, which 

at once justifies, its promoters in applying for such, assistance aDd encouragement as 

the State can give; and the State in granting these as far as may be donsistent with 

its general responsibilities. 1 

Since both sellers and buyers come largely from the surrounding territory of 
Gwalior, into which this village area is a salient projection, jt would be desirable to 
ascertain, by actual counting, on average and exceptional market-days, at different 
periods of the year, how many of each class belong to each State. And while this 
situation has thus in it a certain element of instability, owing to the r possible 
future development of some new and competitive trading centre in Gwalior itself 
it is also a matter of observation in all cpuntries that commerce tends to overflow 
political boundaries, to seek its own line, and to form its own convenient centres. 
Moreover when the working and the reputation of a market are once formed, they 
tend to persist, and are not easily interfered with. I understand that a small endea- 
vour has already been made, at a short distance within the Gwalior boundary; to set- 
up a competing centre, but without success; so that the continued growth and pro- 
sperity of this village may reasonably be looked 1 fori The competition of Gwalior 
may more likely take the form of developing the advantage of some 1 similar projec- 
tion of Gwalior into Indore, further up of down the railway line, than* of further 
competition with this one.' 

What then are the material requirements for raising this growing Village into 
a prominent and prosperous Market Town ? 

. JSfeededj: Roads. 

First ofcourse, the making of a good Road to and from the Station. 
Sellers and Buyers alike mostly come on foot, by the at present passable kacha foot- 
path through the fields; and this only needs to be widened ana straightened to fur- 
nish the direct communication required, between Railway Platform and Market. 
In the second place the existing kacha road to the level Grossing, south of Station 
should be improved. In £he earher portion of its course from the Village, it should 
be kept more or less parallel ^a the road just mentioned for a couple of hundred 
yards or more, before turning south-west to the level crossing. Its length will not 
•be seriously increased, whi|e the line -of a second street will have been thus provided 
for the future town. This can also be continued as required, towards the Railway, 
conveniently in the direction of the Railway Well. 
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Furthermore the present kacha road running north by west, from GwuKor 
territory to the east end of Chandrawat Ganj, and thence north-west into Gwalior 
again, should be improved throughout its whole moderate length "of less than a mile 
through Indore State. For even these moderate road improvements would encour- 
age visitors from Gwalior, and would also stimulate that active and progressive State 
to improve its own roads continuing these Indore ones, and all with advantage for 
the comings and goings of this market town. r > 

Thirdly, the present very kaoha road to the adjacent small agricultural Village, 
southward, and further eastward also., should be improved; since it is obviously of 
advantage to inland Indore villages to be brought into communication with Kail way 
and Market, here together. 

The older Agricultural Village. 

A considerable proportion of the Sunday Market is occupied with vegetables. 
No doubt there are largely, though not entirely, produced by this old village, and by 
help of its small Irrigation Tank. Though this is not in positively bad order, it is 
long since it was cleaned. Hence, and in view of the growth of population and 
trade this Tank may now with advantage be enlarged as well as deepened; since 
obviously a greater quantity of water could be stored, and usefully employed. 

The large, deep and winding Nalla will also reward bunding, and this Bund 
might be provided inexpensively in conjunction with the small Bridge; which is 
necessary for, the improved road between the old village and the new. For this 
raising of the Nulla level, by the four or five, feet whioh seem easily possible, would 
raise the water-level of the immediate agricultural district, and perhaps bring some 
of its waste land into cultivation also, as well as improving the wells which are 
increasingly needed for Chandrawat Ganj. 

Needed Lay-out for Chandrawat Ganj. 

Returning now to the new village, its material requirements may be briefly 
stated. First an extension of the present Lay-out, which is regular and tolerably 
good, both as regards the Main ( east and west ) Street and its crossing ( north 
and south ) main Thoroughfare, and minor streets for dwellings. These are to some 
extent happily begun in squares, whioh only need clearer definition on the Town-plan 
to protect them from the encroachments and deteriorations which are already beginn- 
ing upon them, while trees should ofcourse be planted for their protection and further 
improvement. 

I am informed that the Police force ( of three constables and two chowkidars) 
is found insufficient; but instead of removing the Chowk, I would simply enlarge it 
upon its present position. For instead of prolonging the main street through this 
site, I should preserve and develop the present ordinary entrance of the town from 
the Station, past the two small country-houses, of- leading Indore merchants. My 
reasons for this will be apparent when drawn out on the new Town-plan, which will 
easily be prepared whenever the Survey asked for at the outset is provided. 

Two remaining public improvements already desired and obviously both of 
advantage — not only to the existing community but to its increase— are the provision 
of a Hospital and of a School, It is obvious that these are not wanted to occupy land 
between Chandrawat Ganj and the Station, which will obviously increase in value for 
the business purposes and the dwellings for which it is so well ; adapted. Both Hos-' 
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pital and School should be located to the east of Chandrawat Gary, and towards th» 
edge of the adjacent, waste land, which surrounds the cultivated field? immediately to 
the eastward of the ,Majri Street..'. 

The supply of a Public. Garden has also been suggested* A Garden jb already 
so far in evidence, in association with the principal Temple, but a. further open space, 
attractive for planting, will be indicated on Plan.' 

Fiscal Question, 

Next arises" a question beyond material Town-planning, yet important foe 
future Town-development, that of the suggested removal of the present market taxa- 
tion, and the recognition of a " Free Ganj. Alike on general grounds of economics 
and as regards the farther town before us, it seems evident that this freeing of trade 
from impediment and restrictions would be of advantage here, as elsewhere 90 largely 
through the world, to all parties concerned, and in the long run not least to the 
State itself; ' 1 

General Considerations. : 

So far this preliminary report) ; within the limits of its instructions. Yet a 
more general impression may be noted from this visit; and suggestions for considera- 
tion may be permitted accordingly, '; ' '■ ' ' ' 

For here is not only a local and special problem, but an illustration of a world- 
problem — that of the declining Agricultural Village on the one side, and the rising 
Commercial Town on the other. And while one appreciates the business, ability 
and energy which have created: this active Bazar and Market centre, one* also feels 
and fears the growing ascendency here, as" ; well-nigh everywhere; in the, world' a(, 
present, of the marketing and profit-making processes over the essential productive 
ones.- For the Commercial Town itself we may therefore ask, is it not possible to 
introduce some active and productive [Industry, appropriate to , this , particular 
location?. Or at any rate, Industries, connected with the ad ventages jof .indore 
generally — such as Silk and Fruit-growing? Again the presence of a few country* 
houses of Indore merchants suggests that this neighbourhood may become increas- 
ingly attractive in this way. 

Again, is there not also scope for activities directly helpful to the rural life 
of this district ? Silk arid Fruit, in addition to the present vegetables and orops, of- 
course again suggest themselves. The situation is not one for any large develop- 
ment of agricultural co-operation, since most of the neighbouring villages: belong- 
to the Border State and not to Indore. Yet a good Co-operative Society here', with 
its oonspicuous results upon local prosperity, might soon stimulate demand in neighbour- 
ing Gwalior villages for similar encouragement from their own authorities; and their 
consequent general rise in wealth would bring its contributions to the commerce 
of Chandrawat Ganj. 

Final Considerations. 

A further and still more general observation was at once conspicuous on our 
visit, and characteristic of India, Every where- this little town, and its people and 
visitors show the abundant traces of an old and wealthy civilisation surviving id 
the draperies and colours of women's costumes, in the jewels worn by both sexes, in 
the spices and perfumes, the domestic as well as personal ornaments, and other 
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luxuries oiHhe B^ar; while spacious rooms, wide verandas and vividly decorative 
painting of them, all bear evidence to an old way of life dignified and refined, everv 
exuberant and joyous, beyond the ways of modern communities. 

Yet along with all these survival^ of wealth, and j high civilisation there are 
only too manifest here, as every where in India, the contrasted phenomena of 
neglect and untidiness, even dirt, dilapidation and squalor; which in too many places 
give this new and ambitious little town already the aspect of an old and depressed 
one. What is the explanation of this.? Is it not that of general. Indian history— of 
communities disheartened through past centuries of disasters and wars, which have 
thus left their scars, their weakenings, and dispiritidgs, fixed in the habits of the 
people, until this day ? Despite generations, of peace, . and some returning opportu- 
nities of prosperity, great social, organic and mental maladies, of disheartenment 
and depression, even to neurasthenia— are still only too manifest/ in new towns and 
old villages alike; as in this Capital and its State, as in India, indeed also in the 
Western world. For our commercial and mechanical phase of civilisation no longer 
satisfies us anywhere. What then is the needed step,, even the needed cure? Not 
merely simple increase of trading, but much more. Nothing less than a freshened 
Village and Town-life, a larger conception and purpose accordingly, with renewed 
endeavour for State and Community, alike in country and town. Fundamentally 
then the problem here is not simply of trading, bui is of rural development, with 
village and town development accordingly, .and thus increase of trading itself. 
Thus, with *' better farming, better business, better living" { to cite the watchword of 
Horace Plunkett as foremost in the renewal of Ireland from disheartenment), we should 
have re-hearten ment; and the social and moral uplift, the mental and bodily vigour of 
populations no longer depressed, but inspirited, would soon be manifested in renew- 
ing prosperity, with its many growtns and flowers. 

If these views be justified, the improvement and development of the Indian 
Village is no less important and pressing than can be that of the towns. The policy 
of the future lies in co-adjusting these needed labours, more than Herculean though 
they be; and so to substitute for the old ■ vicious circle, in which town and country 
have too much been interacting,— that of mutual impoverishment and worse— the 
opening spiral of Reconstruction, regional as well as civic, with all it leads to. 

D. Bamnla: New Market Village. 

Beside Bamnia Station, it has been deoided to plant a New Village, with 
* Sayar privileges for its Market, and with applications for holdings accordingly. 
For tiiis business nucleus of what will soon be a village, and perhaps by and by a 
town, a plan has been drawn. This has been criticised on the spot by the Subha 
Sahib of Indore, and found satisfactory; so that his allocations of sites are now ac- 
tively proceeding. 

E. Villages around Indore. 

1. -Boo:— From repeated visits ( though unfortunately without any adequate 
plan) my resulting impression, as so often, is depressing as regards the recent past 
and immediate present, but. is more than usually hopeful as regards the opening 
future. For here in the old village are all the dirt and decay, dilapidation and disease 
so manifest thrpughoutf tno^a^ ^d standing 'out so sadly against the surviving 
evidence of better days gone by.- Beside this too, in the modern suburban village, is 
the confusion of new buildings, too often ill-constructed, and unplanned throughout 



that is, as yet ill-planned, while the planning for the new industries is not yet 
adequate (Cf» p. 121 &cu). 

Yet here on a smaller scale — and therefore proportionally more hopeful, more 
manageable/ less costly — are the three problems of Indore City— the old Centre, the 
Suburbs, and. the Industrial town. To town-plan fot all theses-given the needful 
outline survey, is thus no difficult matter: and I strongly plead for this, as worthy 
the attention of all the main interests concerned, the agricultural, the suburban, and 
the industrial alike. How readily these may be made to help each other, and to 
enhance their respective advantages, will become increasingly^ manifest, as soon as 
thi9 purpose and endeavour towards' their co-operation is sei; agoing. 

%. jPipZw:— The early removal of the village, so doubly desirable on account 
of its dangerous proximity to the city's main water-supply, and of the feverish 
conditions imposed by its seepage, has been already recommended, and a new site 
suggested accordingly 1 ' ( 1. 44 ), ' l\ thu^ only remains i^o ^lead fpj;'' the utilisation 
of'tEjf} removal as an opportunity for improvement, and for producing, a£ smal| outlay 
and in short time, a small model . village: which could not but yiekl experience and 
encouragement towards larger developments elsewhere. 

3. Chitawad: — Here is an example of a village recently- removed to its present 
site from its old one within, tjie Residency, ^ts new plan, with the houses spaced 
apart ^rouncf a . village green, 'j|s mnch to Wr^qmmended tajj consideration ajid 

wrfcb*that "reflective inspection which its proximity to the city invites. 

4. GwaltoH, Khajrcmi, lianganga, Suklia and Sherpwi-t-lt is one of the 
deficiencies of this Report that although the proposed extension plans for Indore 
extend, tnore or less to all tjhese villages, their problems have not been studied, much 
less dealt with. 'Yet t^ta coming extension of the tqwn,'ip jiheir dfrectiqn, and upto 
thejr limits, or even more, is fraught with interaction for eyi^ unless ^hjs soon be 
considereidj designed^ a»d directed |owards the better, things wnicli are locally' possible 
for villages and town, in useful and many-sided co-operation. 

N. B.— Towards the needed study of villages and their possibilities, agricultural, 
industrial etc. a growing literature is accessible: As an indication and introduction^ 
towards this,' the recent excellent and well illustrated " Study of a Deccan Village", 
by Principal Mann and his pupils, may peculiarly be recommended ( Oxford Uni®. 
Press, Bornhay). 
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( From Circular of ) Diwali Procession 1917. 

t ' r 

■ ■ ■ ■ v - . * ■•■ * ' / ; ■ , , ■ ■ ■ 

Thia^ Diwali Procession is authorised by His Highness the Maharaja and the 
Durbar in order to encourage the ©leaning and brightening qf , the pity which is 
appropriate to the season, and also to stimulate the public to hopeful and energetic 
aotion in dealing with the causes of plague, especially the rat pest, and the deteriora- 
tion, overcrowding end negleot of homes. It will further help to make known the 
schemes which are in preparation for the general improvement and extension of the 
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City, and for the better housing of its inhabitants— whether these remain within the 
limits of the present City, or take up new homes in the Garden Suburbs and Villager, 
or the new Industrial Town, which are at present being planned and prepared. 

The order of the Procession is as follows: — First, as in Dus&eraand Mohurram 
Processions, it opens with Military Music and Cavalry Escort, preceding the 
Representatives of the State on Elephants, and followed by Camel Drum and Camelry. 
But the route will not be any of the usual ones for precessions: it will be determined 
on the plan of visiting and honouring the Streets and Mohallas which may best have 
cleaned and brightened their houses and their surroundings, and of awarding decora- 
tive lamps to the Mohallas and garlands to representative house-holders, who have 
taken the most active part, and set the best example. As far as possible, the route 
will be made known the day before the Procession, and its bugles, drums and bands 
will also call the attention of the public. 

After this leading State Pageant, common to all Processions, will follow that 
appropriate to Diwali; and to begin with therefore, its rural origin, in the Harvest 
Festival. Hence the Car of the Sun; next that of Mother Earth, and that of Water, 
all appropriately adorned; and following these, as their natural outcome, the Harvest, 
This is represented by a car of grain, followed by the ancient and original present- 
ment of Ganesha, as the Harvester. . 

Following on this expression of Corn as the most important of orops, the next 
place belongs to that on which the prosperity of Indore now increasingly depends, 
its Cotton. This is borne by an Elephant, with Banias in its howda, weighing and 
counting their rupees, and doing Puja to their account-books, according to custom. 
Then comes Lakshmi, Goddess of Prosperity, upon her white elephant with her lotus 
throne. 

So far all is prosperity and cheerfulness; but now the scene changes, to that of 
presenting the worst evils from which the City at present suffers, Indian musicians 
follow, with mournful music. The Tigers of ill omen appear, and figures representing 
diseases and scattering germs. Then upon a dirty cart with buffalos uncleansed, a 
dirty house, with rats therein; then the gigantic Hat of Plague, with its fleas; and 
upon its back the huge and hideous Narakasur, the antagonist of Bama, and now 
Giant of Dirt, with his destructive distribution of germs. These are courageously 
attacked by the spirits of cleanliness and of health, though with incomplete success. 
For Dirt can never be destroyed, yet the warfare with it must never cease. 

The City begins thus its hopeful and reconstructive presentment. This opens 
with a new Standard— that of the City's Plan, borne by the figure of the City as 
Mother. Then come Sweepers, with their carts and oxen at their brightest; and 
after these the Municipal Cleaning Squads of the Mohallas, with their tools adorned 
with garlands; and next representative Engineering Workers, here represented by a 
squad of Firemen with picks and spades. Now comes a car with another model of 
one of the ruinous, overcrowded and neglected houses of the City; but following this, 
come cars showing «ld houses being .repaired, 'whitewashed, painted and Adorned. 
Then come cars with craftsmen of the housing trades: — the Masons and Carvers, 
the Brickmakers and Potters, the Carpenters and Carvers, all vigorously at work; 
and after these, come joyous Musicians, followed by Models suggesting some of the 
New Buildings of the approaching future. 

Cars of Gardening, bearing banana, orange, and papaya plants, and others 
laden with vegetables, fruits and flowers, symbolise the proposed large development 
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>f gardening in and around Indore, with its improved and cheapened food, and 
iicreased health accordingly. A car follows with Tulsi plants, to be given, away 
among housewivea who have best cleaned their homes. 

In the concluding car the '* Judges of Diwali", who give to the representatives 
af the best cleaned Mohallas the lamps and garlands which express the City's 
appreciation of her most faithful sons and daughters. 

When th« Procession has completed its round of the best cleaned portions of 
the City, after sunset, the Plague-Rat and Dirt Giant will be taken outside the City, 
overthrown, destroyed and burnt; with a display of Fire-works to conclude the rejoicing. 
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